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Theistic Vedanta originated with Ramanuja (1077-1157), who was one of 
the foremost theologians of Visistadvaita Vedanta and also an initiate of the 
Srivaisnava sectarian tradition in South India. As devotees of the God Visnu 
and his consort Sri, the Srivaisnavas established themselves through various 
processes of legitimation as a powerful sectarian tradition. One of the pro- 
cesses by which the authority of the Srivaisnavas was consolidated was 
RamAanuja’s synthesis of popular Hindu devotionalism with the philosophy of 
Vedanta. 

This book demonstrates that by incorporating a text often thought to be of 
secondary importance—the Visnu Purana (first to fourth century cE)—into 
his reading of the Upanisads, which were the standard of orthodoxy for 
Vedanta philosophy, Ramdnuja was able to interpret Vedanta within the 
theistic context of Srivaisnavism. RamAnuja was the first Brahmin thinker to 
incorporate devotional puranas into Vedanta philosophy and his synthetic theol- 
ogy called Visistadvaita (unity-of-the-differenced) wielded tremendous influence 
over the expansion of Visnu devotionalism in South India. In this book, the 
exploration of the exegetical function of the Visnu Purana in arguments salient to 
RamAanuja’s Vedanta facilitates our understanding of the processes of textual 
accommodation and reformulation that allow the incorporation of divergent 
doctrinal claims. 

Expanding on and reassessing current views on Ramanuja’s theology, the 
book contributes new insights to broader issues in religious studies such as 
canon expansion, commentarial interpretation, tradition-building, and the 
comparative study of scripture. It will be of interest to students and scholars 
of Indian philosophy and Religious Studies. 
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1 Introduction 


Ramanuja (1077-1157), one of the foremost proponents of systematic theis- 
tic Vedanta! was not only a Vedanta philosopher but also an initiate of the 
Srivaisnava sectarian tradition in Tamilnadu.? As devotees of the God Visnu 
and his consort Sri, the Srivaisnavas established themselves through various 
processes of legitimation as a powerful sectarian tradition in South India. One 
of the ways by which the authority of the Srivaisnavas was consolidated was 
Ramanuja’s synthesis of popular Hindu devotionalism with the philosophy of 
Vedanta.? This theology, that came to be known as Visistadvaita (unity-of- 
the-differenced), wielded tremendous influence over the expansion of Visnu 
devotionalism in South India and beyond. By incorporating more popular 
religious texts such as the Visnu Purana (VP) into his reading of the Vedanta 
texts, which were the standard of orthodoxy for Vedanta philosophy, Ramanuja 
legitimized identification of the absolute principle, Brahman, in the upanisads, 
with the supreme deity Visnu. While he was certainly not the first Brahmin 
thinker to be influenced by the devotional puranas, he was the first to incorporate 
such traditions into Vedanta philosophy. 

Broadly speaking this study investigates Ramdanuja’s use of the VP to 
accommodate, within Vedanta, the doctrinal claims of the Srivaisnava sec- 
tarian tradition. Though it has been noted by many scholars that he is one of 
the first Vedanta commentators to identify the supreme reality of the upanisads, 
Brahman, with the deity Visnu, there are not many sources that investigate how 
Ramanuja manages this. I suggest that the use of the Visnu Purana as a valid 
means of knowledge (sabdapramana) of Brahman is one such strategy. 

In Vedanta philosophy, the application of the authority of scripture as a 
valid means of knowledge in the domain of extra-sensory matters is a 
common convention. Known as verbal testimony (sabdapramana), scriptures 
are the basis of authentication of specific ontological frameworks and are 
important in constructing the legitimacy of various systems of thought. In 
this scheme, philosophical and theological concepts are substantiated with 
evidence first from Sruti and then from smrti.* In the Vedanta system it is 
primarily the upanisads, the later portions of the Vedic texts, and to a certain 
extent the earlier sections of the Veda that qualify as sruti. Though smrti was 
acknowledged as of secondary importance, its use in Vedanta philosophy was 
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negligible, except for the Bhagavadgita.> As a smrti text, the importance of 
the VP in Ramanuja’s writings is considerable and unique. 

Lott (1980: 47) notes that “Ramdnuja’s polemic takes two forms: some 
arguments are aimed at the logical structure of the absolute position, while 
others are based more on theological affirmation or scriptural interpretation.” 
Though, these two aspects cannot be entirely divorced, this study will only be 
concerned with the latter in that it only takes into account arguments relevant 
to scripture as a valid means of knowledge. As such it is not solely devoted to 
the Vedanta of Ramanuja, but does address philosophical contexts in which 
scriptural citations, specifically those of the VP are embedded. This book 
evaluates Vedanta as both a philosophical and a commentarial enterprise, but 
does not attempt a comprehensive treatment of Ramdanuja’s vast exegetical 
project (Clooney 1992: 47-68). I only examine distinct sections utilizing the 
use of the VP to demarcate the limits of my exegetical analysis. 

Each of the core chapters (2-4) on Ramanuja’s three key writings evaluates 
the role of the Visnu Purana as valid means of knowledge (sabdapramana). In 
so doing, I draw out structures in the purana conducive to Ramanuja’s argument, 
underscore its function in interpretive maneuvers that counter rival doctrines 
such as Advaita, and evaluate some of these strategies. The Visnu Purana 
cannot be said to espouse Visistadvaita Vedanta systematically. Ramanuja, 
however, taking citations from diverse sections of this purana arranges them 
thematically and in a coherent fashion and in so doing incorporates the Visnu 
Purana into his sectarian theological vision. 

In evaluating the various exegetical uses of the Visnu Purana in Ramanuja’s 
Vedanta this study also contributes to the understanding of inter-textuality in 
the Indian context. For the purposes of this study, I define inter-textuality as 
an awareness of other texts, whether this is explicitly mentioned or is alluded 
to (Rocher 1994; Olivelle 2004). This notion of inter-textuality is built into the 
Vedanta commentarial tradition in the form of sabdapramana (scripture as a 
valid means of knowledge), which allows for the interplay of various inter- 
pretations and contexts. An examination of the Visnu Purdna’s use as scrip- 
tural evidence in Vedanta commentaries reveals the fluidity of this purana as 
a text that exists at the nexus of inter-textual exegesis, in some ways similar to 
texts such as the Bhagavadgita. 


Raémanuja’s exegetical method 


In his commentaries, Ramanuja does not explicitly describe his method of 
exegesis as far as the use of scripture as a valid means of knowledge is con- 
cerned. Though it is generally noted that Ramdanuja accords equal importance 
to Sruti and authoritative smrti, how this “equality” manifests in his exegesis 
of Vedanta is not a primary concern of most scholarly works on Visistadvaita 
(van Buitenen 1956: 48ff; Lipner 1986; Bartley 2002). On the topic of the 
authority and function of smrti, Ramanuja has much to say. I have addressed 
this issue elsewhere and only discuss it briefly here (Adluri 2006). 
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Ramdanuja does use the traditional exegetical principles of corroboration 
(upabrmhana), harmonization of scripture (samanvaya), and so on, to validate 
his use of the Visnu Purana. He claims that he follows the Pirvamimamsa 
understanding of corroboration as augmentation that is not contrary to the 
Veda. That is, smrti that does not contradict the Veda is deemed author- 
itative. The primary function of smrti then is to augment the Veda as stated in 
his commentary on BhG 16.24: 


[t]herefore sastra alone is your authority to determine what is to be done 
and what is not to be done, that is, what is acceptable and what is 
not acceptable. The Vedas augmented (upabrmhita) by the dharmasas- 
tras, itihdsas, and puranas, teach only the highest reality called Pur- 
usottama, His pleasing form, and the actions that are the means to 
attain Him.° 


The term upabrmhita used to denote smrti’s function is a derivative of the 
verbal root brh, meaning to “expand”, “grow”, “increase”, “raise” and so on; 
together with the prefix “wpa” it denotes “the act of making strong, invigor- 
ating, promoting, nourishing” and so on. According to Ramanuja, only by 
knowing both the Veda and smrti is one to perform one’s duties, which are 
not Vedic sacrifices but acts of devotion to Visnu. This inseparability of sruti 
from smrti’ and the latter’s amplificatory function is also discussed in the Sri 
bhasya 2.1.1. In commenting on Brahma Sitra 1.1.1, Ramanuja explores 
further, the corroborative function of smrti. 


The Veda should be amplified by the itihasas and puranas. 
The Veda fears that he of little learning will do me wrong. 
(MBh 1.1.264) 


This is what is taught by scripture ‘the act of amplifying’, is the meaning of 
epics (itihdsa) and purdna. To amplify means to gain a clear perception of the 
meaning of Vedic passages known to oneself, by means of the statements of 
those who know the entire Veda and its meaning and those who have directly 
perceived the essential nature of the Veda and its meaning, by means of the 
great power of their yoga. Indeed, amplification of Veda ought to be done, because 
without it one cannot reach a settled conclusion, since the knowledge of all 
the branches (of the Veda) is not comprehensible from listening to a small 
portion.’ 

The puranas and itihasas are correctives to the misuse of the Veda. But 
what corroboration can mean is open to interpretation. Scholarship’s unani- 
mous declaration of the function of smrti as strictly corroborative in Ramanuja’s 
commentaries is not entirely helpful. In the context of justifying the use 
of smrti texts, it has been noted that “Ramdanuja’s citations of the VP 
are illustrative and corroborative. His justification of these citations shows 
clearly that he was anxious not to introduce any evidence that would 
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be unacceptable to his fellow Veddntins” (van Buitenen 1956: 35). That 
Ramanuja occasionally utilizes smrti such as the BhG to interpret sruti has 
been noted, but this has not led to closer examinations of the use of scripture 
as a valid means of knowledge (Lott 1976: 28). Another explanation for 
Ramdanuja’s use of smrti is that he took his scripture literally, unlike other 
Vedantins (Lott 1976: 28; Lipner 1986: 83). While all these claims are valid, 
they do not offer enough insight into the exegetical practices that exemplify 
corroboration. 

Corroboration by smrti of an argument already established by sruti meant 
that, exegetically speaking, the sruti passages would be cited followed by 
smrti. However, this is not always Ramdanuja’s method, as we see in the fol- 
lowing chapters. Some of the patterns of usage of the VP he employs are the 
following. First, there is the more traditional usage of citing sruti and then the 
VP. Second, the VP sometimes is used to interpret sruti. Third, a valid smrti is 
used to validate another smrti whose authority may be in question. Fourth, 
only smrti (VP) is used as valid means of proof. Each of these categories is 
represented in the discussion of Ramanuja’s commentaries in the subsequent 
chapters. 

Though in a traditional sense, Ramanuja maintains the canonical status 
of the Vedic texts, he also expands their boundaries without, however, 
admitting to such a change (Smith 1982: 48-49). He constructs a Vedanta 
canon of religiously meaningful texts that includes not only the canonical 
Vedas, but also a purana, the Visnu Purana, in order to maximize legitimation 
for his philosophy without altering the Vedanta canon in the process. As a 
Vedanta exegete, Ramanuja actively participated in the making and remaking 
of the world in which these texts were embedded and recovers the “true” 
meaning of the upanisads relevant for 12th century South India, by manip- 
ulating the scriptural categories of sruti and smrti (Inden, Ali and Waters 
2000). The rest of this chapter considers the sources for this study, followed by 
an introduction to the provenance and content of the VP and concludes with 
an outline of chapters. 

The primary sources for this study are Ramdnuja’s expositions on the three 
foundational texts of Vedanta, the upanisads, the Brahmasitras (Br Si), and 
the Bhagavadgita (BhG) called the Vedarthasamgraha (VS), the Sribhasya 
(SBh), and the Bhagavadgitabhasya (RBhGBh) respectively.? I also utilize 
commentaries on the VS and SBh titled the Tatparyadipika (TD) and the 
Srutaprakasika (SP) by Sudarsanasiri (thirteenth century ce), as well as 
the Tatparyacandrika (TC), the commentary on RBhGBh by Vedanta Desika 
(fourteenth century cE). In addition to these Srivaisnava sources, I also con- 
sider the Advaita commentaries of Sankara (seventh century cE), the Brah- 
masiitrabhasya (SBrSuBh) and Bhagavadgitabhasya (SBhGBh) on the Brahma 
Sutras (Br Si) and the Bhagavadgita (BhG) respectively. I juxtapose these 
rival interpretations with those of Radmdnuja to clarify the importance of 
the VP in his interpretation of Vedanta texts and this is especially evident in 
the RBhGBh. 
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As one of the most important purdnas, the Visnu Purana comes closest to the 
pavicalaksana characteristic that is thought to be the hallmark of purdanic lit- 
erature (Rocher 1986: 29). Wilson’s theory that the VP contains the five 
components characteristic of the purana genre—details regarding cosmogony, 
dissolution and the recreation of the universe, genealogical lists of gods and 
patriarchs, different periods of Manu, and dynastic history—is said to be one 
of the reasons he chose to translate this particular purana (Rocher 1986: 26, 29). 
Although the significance of this theory of paricalaksana as regards the study 
of puranas is debated, it is still considered one of the defining characteristics 
of puranic literature (Rocher 1986: 24—30). 

The provenance of the VP is between the first and the fourth century cE 
and it is considered a Paficaratra!? document by some scholars (Farquhar 
1920: 145; Rocher 1986: 248; Pathak 1997: 20). Its geographic area of com- 
position is not known, however, a theory as to its origins in Andhra has been 
advanced (Vaidya 1921-26: 1. 352). The VP is one of the shorter purdnas 
comprising six books with 22, 16, 18, 24, 38, and 8 chapters respectively. All 
of Ramanuja’s citations from the VP are to be found in the critical edition of 
this purdna (Pathak 1997).!! 

Several commentaries on the VP are extant as printed editions or manuscripts: 
Visnucitta’s Vyakhya/Visnucittiya (twelfth century cE), Sridhara’s Atmaprakasal 
Svaprakasa (1276 cE), Gangadhara’s Sanketa (1383 cE), Ratnagarbha’s Vaisna- 
vakitacandrika (1811 ce) and others such as the commentaries of Nrhari, and 
Kumara Yogin’s Visnu Vallabhaé (Pathak 1997: 16; Rocher 1986: 249). Wilson, 
in his translation of the VP notes that Sridhara at the beginning of his com- 
mentary mentions a commentator by the name of Chitsukhayoni, who, however, 
is not readily identifiable (Wilson 2003: LXXH). Both the commentaries of 
Sridhara and Ratnagarbha are written from an Advaita perspective; the work 
of Visnucitta is the only Visistadvaita commentary to date in Sanskrit. 

Presented as a dialogue between the sage Pardsara and his disciple Maitreya, 
the VP’s main endeavor is the elucidation of the true nature of the universe. 
According to the VP, the universe arises out of Visnu, is entirely dependent on 
Him, and is reabsorbed into Him during dissolution.!* In addition to identi- 
fying Visnu with the entire universe, the VP also identifies Him with the 
Brahman of the upanisads (VP 1.2.12-13). In comparison to the Mahabharata, 
which also makes an identification between Brahman and Visnu, the VP is 
unique in that this identity is “not simply one strand of theology, but a 
deliberate and consistent redactional emphasis” throughout the entire purana 
(Matchett 2001: 69). 

The VP, then, alternates between the transcendent and immanent aspects of 
Visnu. In this sense, it is similar to the upanisad theology of Brahman. 
However, even as it declares the transcendence and the immanence of Visnu 
with the world, the VP also uses proto-Samkhyan!? language to describe the 
evolution of creation from Visnu. Ramanuja finds such cosmological detail 
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useful in clarifying his soul—body (sarirasariribhava) paradigm. It is this type 
of detail that he finds lacking in the upanisads. 

Scholarship on the VP is limited to the examination of the concept of 
incarnation (avatara) in comparison to other Vaisnava texts such as Bhaga- 
vatapurana (BhP) and the Harivamsa, or to the study of the divinity of Krsna, 
which on the whole is relegated to Book V of the VP (Sheth 1985; Matchett 
2001). The devotion (bhakti) embodied in the VP narratives such as the 
Prahlada story and its counterpart in the BhP, have been explored. According 
to Hacker, the VP on the whole exemplifies an intellectual devotion in con- 
trast to the emotional Krsna devotion of the Bhagavatapurana; the latter 
being identified as the first purana in Sanskrit to epitomize emotionalism 
(Hacker 1959; Hirst 1993: 117-46). Hardy, too, notes that though the source 
of its emotionalism is the Tamil Vaisnava tradition of the Alvars, the VP 
served as a literary model for the BhP (Hardy 2001). Some research explores 
the linguistic dimensions of the VP through specific concepts such as cosmogony 
or the nature of time (Penner 1965; Salomon 1986; Wessler 1995). However, 
there has been no scholarly work on the VP as it relates to Ramanuja.'* 

The VP was an important text for Yamuna (eleventh century cE), Ramanuja’s 
predecessor who in his hymn, the Stotra Ratna (SR) praises the VP as a gem 
among purdanas: 


Salutations to Parasara, who is the best among sages, who composed the 
gem among purdnas wishing to show correctly the sentient, insentient 
entities, and Isvara, along with their true nature,the enjoyment of entities 
in the world, their liberation and the means to attain this freedom.!> 
(SR 4) 


In light of this high praise, it is not surprising that Ramanuja utilizes this 
purdna in his commentaries to construct the “right” relationship between 
individual selves (cit), matter (acit), and Brahman (Venkatachari 1994: 203-6). 
The importance of the VP is also evident in the later Srivaisnava tradition as 
it serves as the model for the first commentary on Pillan’s (twelfth century ce) 
commentary on the Tiruvaymoli of Nammalvar (tenth century cE) called the 
Arayirappati (Six Thousand Patis) and is numerically modeled on the VP. A 
pati is a metrical unit consisting of 32 syllables. The Arayirappati is 32 x 6000 
syllables, the same length as the VP (Carman and Narayanan 1989: 10). It is 
highly probable that the reason for such emulation of the VP is due to 
Ramanuja’s high regard for this purana, which is reflected in its use in his 
commentaries. 

Another characteristic of the VP useful for Ramanuja’s purposes is that 
certain sections of this purdna clearly articulate the distinction between Brahman/ 
Visnu, individual selves (Jiva/atman), and matter (prakrti/pradhana). The VP’s 
declaration of the different forms of Visnu, such as the principle of conscious- 
ness (purusa), manifest and unmanifest universe (pradhdnal/prakrti), and time 
expressed in Samkhyan terms is the kind of differentiation that Ramanuja 
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utilizes to affirm his theology of the unity-of-the-differenced (Visistadvaita). 
Again, these details are difficult to find in the upanisads that Ramanuja cites in his 
commentaries: it is the VP that provides Ramanuja pertinent information while 
maintaining a connection to the upanisad theology of Brahman. 

It has been noted that the reason for Ramdanuja’s use of this purana may be 
that “[i]Jn comparison with the [s]mrtis that were generally accepted as 
authoritative, the epics among which the Bhagavadgita has a privileged posi- 
tion, and Manu, the smarta authority of the [pJuranas was not so widely and 
completely recognized before Ramdnuja’s age” (van Buitenen 1956: 34). 
Radmdanuja found in the VP not only a description of Brahman/Visnu that 
coincides with his own sectarian views, but he also utilizes the cosmological 
details not found in the upanisads that bring coherence to his interpretation 
of Vedanta. Indeed, it is this last reason that is the most compelling. 

Ramanuja was the first Vedantin to quote profusely from a purana. Sankara 
utilizes the VP as well, but not as frequently as Ramanuja.!° Sankara’s Brah- 
masiitrabhasya utilizes Markandeya Purana and other puranas in eight 
instances (Deussen 1990: 34). Three passages from the VP are used in Sankara’s 
commentary on Br St 1.3.28 and 1.3.30; however, these passages are also said 
to be found in the MBh (Raghavan 1975: 294-95). It has been noted that in 
Sankara’s commentaries, especially the BhG, the perceptible theistic back- 
ground is of the Vaisnava religion rather than the Saiva tradition (Hacker 
1965: 147-54; Hirst 1993).!7 In the SBh, Ramanuja has the Advaitin quote 
the VP in several instances to support the prima facie (purvapaksa) view; he 
then goes to great lengths to refute the Advaita interpretation. One reason 
might be that this purana was esteemed in Advaita circles, but it is also pos- 
sible that the objector’s (purvapaksin) utilization of the VP rhetorically neces- 
sitates Ramdanuja’s own use later in his conclusion (siddhanta). That the 
Advaitins were interested in the VP is known by the existence of the two 
commentaries of Sridhara and Ratnagarbha. Even as late as the twentieth 
century Advaita scholars such as Rama Raya (1875-1914) in his Sankar- 
asankarabhasyavimarsa, establish the Advaitic nature of the VP (Datta 1978: 
193-94). It is probable that the VP enjoyed a special status not only among 
the budding Srivaisnava sect, but also among other groups, such as the 
smarta Brahmins of medieval South India who were mostly Advaitins. 

The rest of this section addresses the content of the VP. Since several 
synopses of the chapters of the various books (amsa) of the VP are available, I 
will examine in detail only those chapters that are important for Ramdnuja as 
reflected by their use in his commentaries (Rocher 1986; Pathak 1997; 
Matchett 2001; Wilson 2003). As a result of this focus, certain sections and 
interpretations relevant to other concepts in this purana will not be addressed. 


VP 1.1 


In the first chapter of Book I, the sage Maitreya, well-versed in the Vedic 
sciences and dharma, questions his teacher, the sage Pardsara on the nature of 
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the universe. Parasara first explains the boon that has been bestowed upon 
him that enables him to compose this purdna. As a result of the clemency 
Parasara shows the demons (raksasa) in not avenging the death of his father 
at their hands, Pulastya the progenitor of demons grants Pardsara two 
boons—that he would be well-versed in all scripture (sastra) and that he 
would compose a summary of all the puranas (i.e., the VP). 

What is important for Ramanuja here is Maitreya’s query (1.1.4—5) into the 
workings of the universe; specifically Maitreya’s questions as to the state of 
this world in the past and in the future, the substantial nature of the universe, 
and its source at the time of creation and dissolution. More importantly, 
Parasara’s detailed answer to these questions (1.1.31)—that the world evolves 
from Visnu, that it exists in him, and that it dissolves into him, and the 
identity of the world with Visnu—is one of the most important passages for 
Ramanuja. Though the VP distinguishes the world as distinct from Brahman, 
it also argues for an identity between the two that is similar to the upanisad 
descriptions of Brahman. However, on the topic of matter, individual selves, 
and karma as powers (sakti) of Visnu, (VP 1.2) the puradna is unique and 
offers Ramanuja adequate detail to support his soul-body paradigm. 


VP 1.2 


This chapter begins with a lengthy glorification of Visnu, and describes the 
chain of transmission of the VP. The god Brahma imparts the VP to Daksa!® 
and other sages before it is transmitted to the king Purukutsa, reigning on the 
banks of the river Narmada. He then imparts it to Sarasvata who in turn 
repeats it to Parasara. Following this is the description of Brahman as Vasudeva 
and his different forms (rijpa) and powers (sakti), such as individual selves 
(purusa), matter (pradhana/prakrti) both manifest and unmanifest, and time 
(kala). Through the playful action (/i/a) of Visnu, these forms are the cause of 
creation. Ramanuja turns to this conception of the world as a form or power 
of Visnu in arguing a much closer and positive connection between Brahman 
and the world. The association between individual selves and matter leads to 
the various evolutes, which ultimately form the cosmic egg, the abode of the 
god Brahma. Visnu, as the inner self of both Rudra and Brahma, participates 
in this creation. The transcendence of Visnu is underscored by the discussion 
of the three dispositions (bhavana) inherent in all creatures but the Supreme 
Being. The cosmological details of this chapter are very important for 
Ramanuja, since they allow him to introduce information he feels is lacking 
in the sruti passages. 


VP 1.3 


The major portion of this chapter concerns the different divisions of time. The 
first section is the most important for Ramanuja. Interrupting Parasara, who 
had just explained elemental creation (1.2), Maitreya asks how it is that 
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creative agency is attributed to Brahman who is pure, eternal, and infinite. In 
Parasara’s response Ramanuja finds much detail to support his theology. 
Parasara explains that this aspect of Brahman, as the creator who remains 
unsullied by the process, is something that is peculiar to Him alone, just as 
heat is a unique quality of fire. Ramanuja takes these passages as illustra- 
tive of his soul-body perspective and depends on them significantly in his 
commentaries. 


VP 1.22 


Though VP 1.22 is the last chapter of Book I, it continues to address the 
questions posed by Maitreya in VP 1.3, in regard to the nature of Brahman’s 
relation to the world. Begun in the previous chapters, the conclusion of the 
creation of different beings such as demons (raksasa), gods (daitya), anti-gods 
(danava), and so on, forms this chapter’s primary topic. Pardsara further 
declares the universality of Visnu with all these beings. He utilizes concepts 
such as: 1) the world as Visnu’s lordly manifestation (vibhiiti); 2) the world as 
a portion or part (amsa) of Visnu; 3) the world as the body (vapu) of Brahman; 
4) the world as the essential nature (svariipa) of Visnu; and 5) the individual 
selves and matter as powers (Sakti) of Visnu. Additionally, two forms of Visnu 
are described—one that is perishable and is identified as the world of matter, 
and the other which is imperishable and inherent in all beings as the individual 
self. Using the above-mentioned terminology to deliberate on creation, Pard- 
sara affirms the world as interwoven with Brahman, even as it is distinct from 
Him. He concludes this chapter with a description of the ornaments and 
weapons of Visnu which are identified with different aspects of creation. 


VP 2.7 


Having heard the geographic descriptions of the various regions on earth, 
Maitreya questions Parasara about the celestial worlds. The majority of the 
chapter enumerates the planets, constellations, and their relation to each 
other. It also includes a listing of the material evolutes and their relation to 
Visnu. What is important for Ramanuja in this chapter is the description of 
matter and individual selves as dependent on Brahman and as encompassed 
by Him, even as He brings about their association and disassociation. 


VP 2.12 


The function of celestial bodies such as the sun begun in 2.11 extends into 
2.12 and ends with an exploration of the world’s relation to Brahman. In the 
SBh, both the Advaitin and Ramdnuja utilize about ten passages from this 
chapter to establish their respective views. While for Sankara these passages 
elucidate ultimate reality from an Advaita point of view, for Ramanuja the 
purana affirms the metaphysical reality of the individual self as distinct from 
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Brahman. The passages on the whole seem to support the Advaita view, but 
Ramanuja spends a considerable amount of time reinterpreting these passages 
according to his theology as we see in Chapter 3 of this study. 


VP 2.14 


The narrative of Bharata is covered in 2.13 and 2.14. Even though a devout 
worshipper of Vasudeva, he fails to attain liberation because of excessive 
attachment to a fawn. After successive births on earth, he finally reaches his 
goal. The highest truth of life, namely, the highest reality is defined as eternal, 
immutable, imperishable, and essentially different from the rest of the created 
world. Whereas the Advaitin interprets this highest reality as Brahman which 
is pure knowledge, without attributes (nirguna), Ramdanuja interprets this as 
the individual self in its essential nature. I discuss Ramanuja’s use of passages 
from this section in Chapters 3 and 4. 


VP 6.4 and VP 6.5 


These two chapters detail the dissolution of the universe and the absorption 
of creation into Visnu. The description of the resolution of matter and spirit 
into Brahman is important for Ramanuja. His refutation of Advaita doctrine 
that posits the world as unreal compared to Brahman relies on these chapters. 
In 6.5, the exegesis of the word bhagavan is connected to the causal nature of 
Visnu and He is proclaimed as the self of all, residing in all beings. For this 
reason, all beings are said to dwell in Him. Much of the information from 
these chapters Ramanuja utilizes to establish his theology. 


VP 6.7 


Parasara’s teaching in 6.5 is said to have been first taught by Kesidhvaja to 
his brother Khandikhya, also known as Janaka. For Ramanuja this chapter offers 
support on the reality of the individual self and on the divine form (divyariipa) of 
Visnu. The description of Visnu’s divine form as the auspicious object of medi- 
tation (subhasraya) includes a head-to-toe description of the deity adorned 
with ornaments. Though this chapter contains the passage (6.7.53) quoted by 
the Advaitin in SBh 1.1.1 to support his view that Brahman is attribute-less and 
pure knowledge, Ramanuja once again reinterprets it to refer to the individual 
soul, in its essential nature. Ramdnuja relies on this very important section of 
the purana in both the VS and the SBh, which I evaluate in Chapters 2 and 3. 


Outline of chapters 


Chapter 2 of this book evaluates the exegetical role of the VP in the VS. 
Ramanuja turns to this purdna to support some salient doctrines of his theol- 
ogy, such as the metaphysical reality of the individual self, Brahman’s 
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originative causality, and Brahman’s divine form. As valid means of knowl- 
edge of Brahman (sabdapramana), the VP is indispensable in the details it 
provides on the essential nature of individual selves and their embodied con- 
dition while bound in the cycle of birth-and-rebirth (samsara). This purana is 
also a source text for the nature of ignorance (avidya), which Ramanuja 
defines as karma and its effects on the individual self. In these discussions, the 
VP is the only scripture utilized for support, and the importance of this 
purana is also borne out by the commentator, Sudarsanastri (thirteenth century 
CE), in his commentary on the VS, the Tatparyadipika (TD). 

In the second section of Chapter 2 I examine the implications of Brahman’s 
material causality. The concepts of Brahman as a cause as a whole (avi- 
Sesnakarana) and causality as a unique quality of Brahman’s essential nature 
(brahmasvaripavisesa) are unique aspects of Visistadvaita. Ramanuja relies 
on the VP in developing these doctrinal positions that differentiate his 
Vedanta from that of his rivals. 

In the last section of Chapter 2, I focus on the scriptural evidence that 
supports a divine body (divyaripa) for Brahman. Contrary to his Vedanta 
predecessors such as Sankara and Bhaskara, Ramanuja articulates a divine 
transcendent body for Brahman, for which he utilizes the VP. In addition to 
an essential nature (svariipa), support for which is abundant in the upanisads, 
Ramanuja envisions Brahman as Visnu possessing an anthropomorphic form 
unique to the deity. An examination of the sruti passages quoted as evidence 
for Brahman’s divine form are inadequate and Ramanuja owes much to the 
VP to consolidate his perspective on this issue. : 

Chapter 3 explores the importance of the VP in Sribhasya (SBh) 1.1.1, 
Ramanuja’s commentary on Brahma Sutra 1.1.1. The nature of Brahman, the 
metaphysical reality of the individual self, its relationship to Brahman, 
in both the embodied and liberated states, are the topics for which he relies 
on the VP. In these sections, the VP allows Ramdnuja to overcome certain 
ambiguities inherent in Sruti passages in regard to the distinction between the 
individual self and Brahman. Both Ram4anuja in the SBh and his commentator 
Sudarsanasitri (thirteenth century cE), in the Srutaprakasika (SP) are indebted 
to the VP in according the individual self a real metaphysical status. 

An interesting feature of the use of the VP in the SBh is that Ramanuja has 
the objector (Advaitin) quote generously from the VP as well, in order to 
establish the non-dual (Advaita) point of view. Ramanuja then reinterprets 
the same VP passages and numerous additional VP citations to establish his 
Vedanta of the unity-of-the-differenced (Visistadvaita). Such use of the VP to 
support the objector’s point of view is not evident in Ramanuja’s other com- 
mentaries. There is a sense of a deliberate re-reading, reclaiming of the VP as 
a Visistadvaita text that is not seen in his other commentaries. This suggests 
that perhaps the VP was also an important text for the Advaitins or that 
Ramdanuja has the Advaitin utilize the VP for rhetorical purposes. 

Chapter 4 identifies the role of the VP in the reinterpretation of key BhG 
doctrines such as Samkhya Yoga, the nature of Krsna, and the concepts of 
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bondage and liberation. Ramanuja’s task in his commentary on the BhG is to 
not only interpret Krsna’s teaching, but to also refute Sankara’s interpretation 
of the very same BhG passages. I show in this chapter how, both in his Bha- 
gavadgitabhasya (RBhGBh) and in his commentator Vedanta Desika’s Tat- 
paryadipika (TD), the importance of this puradna in recasting the BhG as a 
Visistadvaita exposition contra-Advaita is significant. 


Editorial notes 


Reference to all Visnu Purana passages is from the critical edition (Pathak 1997). 
Where relevant, I note any discrepencies found in content between the critical 
edition and Ramanuja’s Visnu Purana quotations. All citations of the Sri 
Bhasya refer to Abhyankar’s (1916) critical edition, while I also indicate the 
corresponding page numbers in George Thibaut’s (1996) translation. 


Notes 


1 Ramdanuja was the first to comment on all the foundational texts of Vedanta and 

differs from his predecessor, Yamuna (10th century cE), who also contributed to 

theistic Vedanta. For more on Yamuna’s philosophy and his importance within 

the Srivaisnava tradition see van Buitenen 1971; Neeval 1977; Mesquita 1990; 

Narasimhachary 1998. 

See Carman 1974: 24-64 for Ramanuja’s life and writings. 

Nayar 1992: 9 notes that “Ramdanuja set the stage, even if selectively, for a more 

complete blending of the Tamil and Sanskrit scriptures by creating the ‘scope’ for 

several salient features of Southern Religiosity ... he provided certain theological 
openings for several features of Alvar spirituality — including the worship of God 
in his iconic incarnations in the temple ... the aesthetic appreciation of the love- 
liness of God’s form, and emotional bhakti — themes that occupy a prominent 
place in the Alvars’ verses.” For more on Alvar devotion and the interaction of 

Tamil and Sanskrit traditions within Srivaisnavism see Narayanan 1987 and 1992. 

4 This categorization of scripture as it concerns Ramanuja is discussed in Adluri 2006. 

5 The BhG is considered one of the foundational texts of Vedanta philosophy. Its 
status within the Hindu scriptural hierarchy is unique (van Buitenen 1981: 6-13). 

6 tasmat karyakaryavyavasthitav upadeyanupadeyavyavasthayam sdstrameva tava pra- 
manam. dharmasastretihasapuranddiyupabrmahita veda yadeva purusottamakhyam 
param tattvam tatprinaripam tatpraptyupayabhtitam ca karmavabodhayanti 
(RBhGBh 16.24). 

7 For more on this see Pollock 2011. 

8 itihdsapuranabhyam vedam samupabrmhayet. bibhety alpasrutéd vedo mam ayam 
pratarisyati (MBh 1.1.264) iti sastrenasyarthasyetihdsapuranabhyam upabrmhanam 
karyamiti jidyate. upabrmhanam nama viditasakalavedatadarthanam svayogama- 
himasaksatkrtavedatattvarthanam vakyaih svavagatavedavakyarthavyaktikaranam. 
sakalasakhanugatasya vakyarthasyalpabhagasravandad duravagamatvena tena vind 
niscayayogad upabrmhanam hi karyameva (SBh 72; cf Thibaut 1996: 91). 

9 I do not include Ramanuja’sVedantadipa and Vedantasara in this study. Both 
these works are shorter commentaries on the Br St and are summary texts of his 
Vedanta and as such, they are not detailed and are rather unpersuasive in their 
argumentation (Carman 1974: 58). Moreover, there is not much use of the VP in 
these works. 
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Paficaratra is an extra-Vedic tradition that is incorporated into Srivaisnavism. 
Yamuna in his Agamapramanyam argues for the validity of these texts as Vedic, 
and so does Ramanuja in SBh 2.2.40-43. 

Although the numbering of these passages may be a little different, all passages 
utilized by Ramanuja are found in the critical edition. 

The beginning verses such as VP 1.1.31 and the concluding passages such as VP 
6.8.27 lend a cohesive wholeness to the purdna. 

This is classified as Samkhya prior to its systematization in the Samkhyakarika of 
Isvarakrsna (Larson 1979). 

Exceptions to this are the MA thesis of Menzies (1991) and the Ph.D dissertation 
of Ranganayaki (1999). Menzies explores the importance of the VP for Ramanuja’s 
conception of god only in a cursory manner. His thesis title, The Visnu Purana 
as Sruti, suggests the importance of the VP for Ramdnuja. He notes a few 
instances where Ramanuja uses the VP exclusively, such as the qualities of god 
(Menzies 1991: 152), but does not thoroughly evaluate the importance of the VP 
in regards to the Vedanta texts used. I demonstrate, analyzing both the Vedanta 
passages and the VP verses, that the VP is crucial in establishing Ramanuja’s argu- 
ment. Ranganayaki has examined the commentary on the VP by Ramdanuja’s dis- 
ciple, Visnucitta to demonstrate the latter’s reliance on Ramanuja’s Vedanta to 
comment on the VP. Additionally, Visnucitta seems to borrow Ramdanuja’s inter- 
petation of the VP from commentaries such as the VS and SBh in commenting on 
the purana (Ranganayaki 1999: 264-72). 

tattvena yascidacidisvaratatsvabhavabhogapavargatadupayagatir udarah sandarsyan 
niramimita purdnaratnam tasmai namo munivardya parasaraya (SR 4) 

For instance, in SBhGBh 3.37, VP 6.7.74 and 78 are cited. 

Also, on the role of divine grace in Sankara’s soteriology, see Malkovsky 2001. 
VP 1.7.5 describes Daksa as one of nine mind-born sons of god Brahma. 


2 The individual self, cosmology, and the 
divine body in the Vedarthasamgraha 


The Vedarthasamgraha (VS) “summary of the meaning of the Veda” is the 
earliest exposition of Ramdanuja’s philosophical oeuvre (van Buitenen 1956: 
30; Carman 1974: 50-51). While the Bhagavadgitabhasya (RBhGBh) and the 
Sribhasya (SBh) are commentaries on primary texts, the Bhagavadgita (BhG) 
and the Brahma Siitras (Br Si) respectively, the VS is not a commentary on a 
single text, but rather is Ramdanuja’s interpretation of the philosophy of all 
upanisads. In this chapter, I examine the exegetical use of the Visnu Purana 
(VP) in discussions on three topics, the individual self, Brahman’s causal 
nature, and the divine form. Ramanuja often relies solely on the VP to further 
his argument on these key issues and even when he does use Sruti it is his 
interpretation of the VP that is decisive. At times, he even uses the VP to 
interpret Sruti itself. 

The first section of this chapter addresses Ramanuja’s indebtedness to the 
VP in his discussion of the individual self (Jivatman), both in its essential 
nature (svaripa), when liberated from matter, and in its embodied state (kse- 
trajfia). Brahman’s originative causality is the second theme for which the 
Visnu Purana is essential. Though all Vedantins affirm the causal nature of 
Brahman, none discuss it as an aspect of the essential nature (svaripavisesa) 
of Brahman.! Ram4nuja, in contrast claims that the created world of individual 
selves and matter is not an illusion (maya@) and that the exact relationship 
between matter, selves, and Brahman, in no way compromises the unity, 
eternity, and infinity of Brahman as defined by the upanisads. In addition to 
causality as an aspect of Brahman’s essential nature, Ramanuja also affirms 
Brahman as the material cause as a whole (avisesanakarana) to establish creation 
as a positive manifestation of a causal Brahman that is eternally differentiated. 
To support both these salient doctrines of Visistadvaita Vedanta, on Brahman’s 
causality, he turns to the VP. The proto-Samkhyan evolution of matter and 
the conception of the world as Brahman’s power (sakti), discussed in the VP, 
aid Ramanuja significantly in differentiating his own perspective from that of 
his rivals. This purana, then, is the defining text that separates his interpretation 
of Brahman’s causality from that of other Vedantins. 

A third issue for which the VP is utilized is the discussion of the divine 
form of Brahman. The concept of a divine body (divyaripa) for Brahman is 
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not accepted by Ramanuja’s Vedantic predecessors. He however argues that 
the upanisads not only declare Brahman as possessing a form but that they 
enjoin worship and devotion to a specific divine form, that of Visnu. Ramanuja’s 
description of the divine form relies solely on the VP. This chapter also takes the 
commentary on the Vedarthasamgraha, the Tatparyadipika (TD) by his disciple 
Sudarsanasitri (~thirteenth century CE), into consideration as a guide to further 
evaluate the importance of the VP. 


The individual self 


Unlike Advaita, which denies the metaphysical reality of the individual self, 
Ramanuja affirms the metaphysical reality of the individual self, both in its 
essential nature (svariipa) and as an embodied entity. For Ramanuja, since 
consciousness is both the essential nature and a defining property of the self it 
cannot be sublated. Instead, it is only the attributive quality of the individual 
self that is obscured during embodiment. This is in contrast to the Advaita 
view that, “the absolute Self must be identified with consciousness, is con- 
sciousness, and the distinctions between the individual knower, object known, 
and the act of knowing cease to apply” from the ultimate point of view 
(Lipner 1986: 56). The next two sections examine VP’s role as evidence 
for the essential nature of the individual self as consciousness and its embo- 
died manifestation. Ramdanuja first quotes sruti and then the VP. However a 
closer examination, of his argument and the commentary, the Tatparyadipika 
(TD) of his disciple reveals that through some ingenious exegetical moves, 
the corroborative function of the VP is amplified considerably. 


Sruti on the individual self 


Immediately after the two invocatory verses, in the VS, Ramanuja states that 
Vedanta teaches: 


1) the essential nature (svariipa) of the individual self as different from the 
body; 2) the attributes (svabhava)* of the individual self; 3) the essential 
nature (svaripa) of Brahman as the inner ruler; 4) the attributes (svabhava) 
of Brahman; 5) the worship (updsana) of Brahman; 6) and the goal of 
such worship: liberation (moksa).? 


He then cites the following sruti texts as support: 


1 And that’s how you are 
(Ch Up 6.9.4) 


2 Brahman is this self 
(Mand Up 2) 
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3 He who, although residing in the soul, is different from that soul, 
whom the self does not know, whose body is the soul, and who directs 
the soul from within, He is the immortal inner ruler of thy soul. 

(Br Up, Mad 3.7.22) 


4 He is the inner self of all beings, free from all evil, the divine, and sole 
god Narayana. 
(Sub Up 7) 


5 It is he that Brahmins seek to know by means of Vedic recitation, 
sacrifice, gift-giving, austerity, and fasting 
(Br Up 4.4.22) 


6 A man who knows brahman obtains the highest there is. 
(Taitt Up 2.1) 


7 Only when a man knows him does he pass beyond death; there is no 
other path for getting there. ' 
(Sve Up 3.8)4 


One inconsistency is that for the six-fold teaching of Vedanta, Ramanuja cites 
seven upanisad examples. To justify the anomaly, the TD explains that the 
first upanisad passage (Ch Up 6.9.4) is a summation of all of the six teach- 
ings, whereas the rest correspond to each of the six topics.> If that is the case, 
then evidence for the essential nature of the individual self as different from 
the body and its attributive nature is provided by Mand Up 2 and the Br Up 
3.7.22 (Madhyandina recension) respectively. These citations correspond to 
the first two of the six topics that Vedanta is said to address: 


the essential nature of the self is Brahman is this self Mand Up 2 
different from the body 


the attributive nature of the self He who, although residing in the 
soul, is different from that soul, 
whom the self does not know, 
whose body is the soul, and who 
directs the soul from within, He 
is the immortal inner ruler of thy 
soul Br Up, Madhy, 3.7.22 


The essential nature of the self as different from the body, but as of the nature 
of Brahman is supported by this self is brahman (Mand Up 2). The TD 
explains that this upanisad passage demonstrates the similarity of the self 
with Brahman, in the sense that only the individual self has the same nature 
as Brahman characterized as consciousness and bliss and is unlike the physical 
body.® However, the individual self in its essential nature, lacks the creative 
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ability and other auspicious qualities that constitute the essential nature of 
Brahman. The sruti passage is vague enough that it leaves open the possibility 
of an Advaita interpretation—that the individual self is ultimately Brahman. 
To counter this, Ramanuja indicates the individal self’s relationship to Brahman 
with a second example (Br Up 3.7.22), which declares the attributive nature 
of the self as an accessory of Brahman as He is its inner self. Commenting on 
Mand Up 2 given as support for the essential nature of the self, the TD states 
that “[t]he essential nature (svaripa) of the self is that it is solely characterized 
by consciousness and bliss and its attributive quality (svabhava) is to be an 
accessory (Sesa) to the Lord.”” 

The attributive quality of the individual self as an accessory of Brahman is 
conveyed here. Neither Ramanuja, nor the sruti passages he cites, offer adequate 
information on the nature of the individual self itself, though the commenta- 
tor does try to rectify this. The upanisads, which Ramdnuja has quoted, 
clarify the self’s relation to Brahman, an important distinction, as we cannot 
speak of the self existing outside such a relationship. Yet they do not convey 
the individual self’s essential characteristics. The emphasis in the upanisad 
examples is on Brahman, and the individual self is defined in relation to it. 

Thus, sruti’s support for Ramanuja’s views on the essential nature of the 
individual self is incomplete. Attentive to this deficiency the commentator 
goes on to say that: 


[i]f the doubt arises as to how in these passages the essential nature of the 
individual self alone is obtained, Ramdnuja wishes to show that the 
essential nature of these two (self and Brahman) is obtained from sruti 
which is supported by corroboration.® 


What does corroboration mean here? The commentator refers to Ramanuja’s 
method of citing sruti along with smrti/VP passages as support. An exam- 
ination of the two sruti passages, Mand Up 2 and Br Up Madh, 3.7.22 in no 
way intimate any information on the individual self only its relationship to 
Brahman. They do provide information that the self has Brahman for its 
inner self; this relational definition, though important, does not speak of the 
self’s essential nature directly. 

The interpretation of the universe as the body of Brahman (sarirasariribhava) 
was “primarily a theological application”, where “the more purely philo- 
sophical aspects of Ramanuja’s thought—such as his position on the self 
(Jivatman) as conscious and embodied ... enter into the model’s theological 
comprehension only indirectly” (Lipner 1986: 120-21). This “indirectness” is 
mirrored in the types of scripture that Ramanuja needs to utilize to support 
his views. In the several instances throughout the VS where Ramanuja dis- 
cusses the individual self and supports his assertions with scripture, he relies 
only on the VP, instead of the upanisad passages, as means of proof (pra- 
mana).? The description of the real nature of the individual self, taken from 
the VP and outlined later, is said to be indescribable, self-knowing, and so on, 
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and speaks of the self in a direct sense than in its relation to Brahman, such 
as an accessory of Brahman and so on, although this relationship cannot be 
denied or trivialized. In other words, the scriptural evidence for the essential 
nature of the individual self as Ramdnuja envisions it is not from sruti. 


Visnu Purana on the individual self 


Having evaluated the scriptural evidence from Sruti we now examine VP’s 
contribution to Ramdnuja’s exposition of the essential nature of the indivi- 
dual self. In the very beginning of the VS after Ramdnuja gives a succinct 
account of his Vedanta, he elaborates on the essential nature of the self, but 
does not provide any scriptural evidence: 


The essential nature of the self is devoid of the differences, of distinctive 
myriad forms such as gods, men and so on, which are a result of the evolu- 
tion of matter (prakrti). It is solely characterized by consciousness and bliss 
(jfiananandaikaguna). Once these differences of form such as gods, which are 
a result of the workings of karma, are removed, the self’s essential indivi- 
duality is indescribable (vacam agocara), known only by itself (svasamvedya), 
and can only be defined as of the nature of consciousness (j/id@nasvaripa). 
And this essential nature is common to all individual selves.!° 


Several concepts in regard to the essential nature of the individual selves are 
presented here: first, when separated from matter the essential nature of the 
self is “solely characterized by consciousness and bliss” (jfia@nanandaikaguna); 
second that their essential individuality is “indescribable” (vacam agocara) 
third, that the essential nature of the self is “known only by itself” (svasamvedya) 
and fourth, the essential nature of the self is of the nature of consciousness 
(jfanasvariupa). The scriptural source for all these terms is the VP. 

According to the commentary on the VS, the term that conveys the individual 
self’s “essential nature as consciousness” (j/i@nasvariipa) is a reference to VP 
1.4.40: 


consciousness (jfidnasvaripa) is the nature of this whole world, those who 
are ignorant 
erroneously perceive it as of the nature of the world and are lost in the 
ocean of ignorance.!! 

(VP 1.4.40) 


Chapter 1.4 of the VP, from which the description of the essential nature of 
the self as consciousness is taken, is a discussion of Visnu as the boar 
(Varaha) incarnation. Beholding the body of Visnu as the boar, the sages 
praise him as pervading all existence and then declare the essential nature of 
this majestic form as of the nature of consciousness (J/ia@natman). Subsequently 
in 1.4.40, the world is affirmed as comprised of consciousness as well. Those 
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who in ignorance see the world as an object of perception rather than of the 
nature of consciousness are mired in the cycle of birth and rebirth. In 1.4.41, 
the world is defined as of the nature of consciousness (Jfianatman) and as a 
form of Visnu. Both Ramanuja and the commentator take the individual self 
to be the topic of discussion of this VP section. Such an interpretation is 
possible through the imposition of the soul—body paradigm; however, what is 
important for us here is that the essential nature of the individual self is seen 
as rooted in the VP according to Ramanuja and his followers. 

As mentioned earlier, the connection of Ramdnuja’s description of the 
individual self to the VP does not end with VP 1.4.40. Previously, we identi- 
fied several terms that were used to describe the essential nature of the self by 
Ramanuja, which are also from the VP: devadibhede’ apadhvaste (once dif- 
ferences such as gods and so on are removed) is from VP 2.14.33, vacam 
agocara (indescribable) is from VP 6.7.53, and svasamvedya (self-knowing) is 
borrowed from VP 6.7.53.!* Neither Ramdanuja nor his commentator Sudar- 
sanasiri, use any Sruti passages to support this view of the essential nature of 
the individual self. Thus, even though we may doubt the commentator’s 
assertion that the term jfidnasvariipa refers to VP 1.4.40, the fact that the rest 
of the individual self’s description is taken from the VP 2.14.33 and 6.7.53, 
suggests that Ramdnuja has the VP in mind. 

Amplifying Ramanuja’s definition of the self as different from matter, and 
also to illustrate that he does indeed rely on the VP, the commentary cites 
additional passages from this purana. 


Also, when the soul is associated with matter, it is defiled by I-ness 
The self assumes the qualities of matter, although it is distinct from them 
and immutable 

(VP 6.7.24) 


A living being is neither god, nor human, nor animal, nor a tree. 
These different bodily forms are due to the effects of karma.!3 
(VP 2.13.94) 


These verses clarify that the self takes on different physical forms due to 
karma and that these embodiments are not due to the inherent nature of the 
self which is essentially consciousness. The commentator does not cite any sruti 
at this juncture. Chapter 6.7 of the VP, which is the context of 6.7.24 stated 
above, is a dialogue between the brothers Kesidhvaja and Khandikya. The 
latter entreats the former to divulge the nature of discriminative knowledge. 
Kesidhvaja then proceeds to declare the distinction between the self/soul 
(atman) and the body that is comprised of matter (prakrti). In this context, it is 
difficult to interpret the term @tman in terms of Advaita, because Kesidhvaja in 
VP 6.7.30 distinguishes liberation utilizing the metaphor of a magnet (Brah- 
man) and pieces of iron (individual selves). Just as the pieces of iron drawn to 
the magnet will never become magnets in their essential nature, so also, 
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the individual self at liberation is drawn to Brahman, but does not become 
Brahman. Thus the commentator’s interpretation of the term “self” as the 
individual self and not Brahman, in VP 6.7.24, is accurate. So also is the case 
with the context of VP 2.13.94, taken from a discussion on the distinction 
between the self and the body. 

To support the term that Ramanuja uses to describe the real nature of the 
self, jriananandaikaguna, the TD once again cites the relevant VP passage: 


By means of jiianadaikaguna the meaning of the following verse is aimed at: 
The self is by itself solely blissful, conscious (jfia@nadaikaguna) and pure 
The qualities(dharma) of suffering, ignorance, and impurity are those 
of matter and not the individual self.'4 

(VP 6.7.22) 


In other words, the TD makes it clear that the VP is the source of the voca- 
bulary utilized to discuss the essential nature of the individual self. The 
purana is the only scripture cited thus far, that gives the specifics of the self’s 
essential nature (svaripa). Furthermore, Ramdnuja’s use of the term for “once 
differences such as gods and so on are removed” (devadibhede’ padhvaste) is 
explained by the commentary as a reference to another VP verse: 


By means of karmakrtadevadibhede’ padhavaste, the meaning of the 
following verse is aimed at: 
The differentiation of this one nature is brought about by the con- 
sequences of outward actions 
When differences such as gods are removed (devadibhede’ padvaste) 
there is absolutely no distinction. !> 
(VP 2.14.33)!¢ 


The context of VP 2.14 is the discussion of the difference between the self 
and the body. The commentator, Sudarsanasiri, like Ramdnuja turns to the 
VP to characterize the essential nature of the self when unassociated with 
matter, as indescribable (vacam agocara) and self-knowing or self-congnizant 
(svasamvedya): 


By means of the phrase “the essential individuality indescribable and self- 
conscious” Ramanuja explains the following verse: 
That consciousness which does not recognize distinctions, is pure 
being, and is indescribable (vacasam agocaram) 
The self is cognizant of itself (svasamvedya), that consciousness is 
called Brahman.!7 
(VP 6.7.53) 


This purana, according to Ramanuja, offers a distinction between the 
supreme self (Brahman), the individual self (atman), and matter (prakrti) that 
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is not an interpretation accessible through reading sruti that has been utilized 
as support. In fact, the vocabulary for Ramanuja’s definition of the essential 
nature of the self as jfanandaikaguna, devadibhede’ padhvaste, vacasaim agocara, 
and svasamvedya is taken from the VP. 

It is worth noting that the TD elaborates on VP 6.7.53 stated above, to 
reach another conclusion regarding the nature of the individual self: 


The VP says that the self is self-conscious (6.7.53) in order to exclude that 
it is empty (tuccha);'® and that the self has this consciousness as an 
essential nature (svarijpa) and as an attribute (dharma).'° 


The distinction between consciousness as the substrate and as an attribute of 
the individual self is rooted in the purana. The importance of the distinction 
between consciousness as both substrate and attribute of the individual self, I 
address in the section on the embodied nature of the self. 

In conclusion, in all the instances in the VS where Ramanuja speaks of the 
essential nature of the individual self, he always cites evidence from the VP, 
not from the upanisads.”° To prove that the essential nature of the individual 
self is of the nature of consciousness and bliss he cites passages such as VP 
6.7.22: 


This self is made up of bliss, is conscious, and pure 
Sorrow, ignorance, and impurity are the properties of matter, not the self.7! 
(VP 6.7.22) 


The VP alone is used as scriptural support to establish that the individual self 
is different from the body, which is comprised of matter, and that the indivi- 
dual self in its essential nature is consciousness and bliss. Furthermore, the 
distinctions in various embodiments such as gods, and men, do not represent 
the real nature of the individual self. Both Ramanuja and his commentator 
cite VP passages 1.4.40, 6.7.24, 2.13.94, 6.7.10, 2.14.33, and 6.7.53 as proof 
for these assertions. 


Visnu Purana on the embodied self 


In addition to the use of VP to articulate the essential nature of the self, 
Ramanuja utilizes it again to support his assertion that the individual self has 
consciousness, both for its essential nature (svariipa) and as its essential attri- 
bute (dharma/svabhava). This distinction has important implications for the 
refutation of the Advaitin discussed below, as it allows him to distinguish 
between the liberated self, the self in its essential nature and the embodied 
individual self. Here he does not quote from sruti at all, but utilizes only the 
VP as scriptural support. 

The concept of consciousness functioning as both substrate and quality is 
an important aspect of Ramdanuja’s thought, and is illustrated with the 
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metaphor of the lamp or flame. Just as “the stuff of the flame (tejas) may be 
spoken of as functioning both as substance and as quality ... because it has 
the flame as substrate, but it also possesses illumining-power and colour as 
its properties” so also the “atman, like the lamp—strictly speaking, the 
flame—is the substrate of consciousness while consciousness may be likened 
to light. Just as light and its substrate are the dual form of the one tejas stuff, 
so also consciousness and its substrate (the @tman or knowing self) are 
essentially of the same stuff’ (Lipner 1986: 51—-52).The implication of con- 
sciousness that exists both as the substrate of the self and as its attribute is 
that during embodiment, in samsdra, it is only the attributive consciousness 
that is affected. Consciousness as the substrate, which is the self’s essential 
nature remains unchanged. 

In the VS, Ramanuja’s refutation of the Advaita doctrine of the concealment 
of Brahman leads the latter to pose the following question: 


However, you too (R4am4nuja), must hold that the essential nature of the 
atman is discriminative consciousness (vijfidnasvariipa) and that it is self- 
luminous/self-cognizant (svayamprakasa). Now, when the self is wrongly 
identified with the body, as gods and so on, it must be assumed that its 
essential nature is obscured (tirodana); because if the essential nature of 
an entity is known, it is not possible to wrongly attribute to it, char- 
acteristics that do not belong to it. Therefore, the error you (Ramanuja) 
pointed out applies to you also.?? 


Both Ramanuja and the Advaitin agree that embodiment involves conceal- 
ment, how it operates, and what is concealed is a different matter. When the 
Advaitin refers to the essential nature of the self he means Brahman, whereas 
Ramanuja’s reply assumes the topic of discussion to be the individual self. 
However, the issue here is not what is being concealed, but rather how the 
concept of concealment functions. The Advaitin’s view is that the Self/Brahman’s 
essential nature, which is conscious and self-conscious, wrongly identifies itself 
with the body, due to concealment by adjuncts. Ramdnuja replies: 


Our acceptance of the following view refutes your (Advaitin’s) entire 
objection—that consciousness, which is an inherent attribute (svabhava) of 
the individual self, is really existent, and contracts (sankoca) and expands 
(vikasa) due to karma. However, for you (the Advaitin) illumination (con- 
sciousness) is not a quality (dharma), but rather the essential nature 
(svariupa) itself, whose contraction or expansion cannot be admitted. 
Factors that obscure the essential nature such as karma, restrict the 
unimpeded spread of illumination (consciousness).?? 

If ignorance (avidya) obscures, that is, if ignorance is the concealing 
factor, then it destroys the illumination (consciousness) which is the 
essential nature itself, as stated before. However, according to us, the 
eternal attribute (dharma) of the self’s essential nature (svariipa) 
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contracts. By this contraction, the identification of the self with forms 

such as gods and so on, comes about; this is the difference between our 
: 24 

views. 


The important distinction Ramanuja makes here is between consciousness as 
the individual self’s essential nature (substrate) and consciousness as an 
essential attribute. Consciousness that is an attribute (dharmabhiitajnana) 
can be obscured; it can contract and expand due to karma, which is real. 
When consciousness itself is the essential attribute (svariipa), as the Advaitin 
claims, any change must lead to the destruction of the eternal nature of the 
self; this idea runs counter to the upanisad teaching of a permanent, 
unchanging self. Whereas the Advaitin subscribes to the concept of conceal- 
ment of consciousness, Ramdanuja prefers the model of contraction and 
expansion of attributive consciousness. In this way the essential nature of the 
self remains unchanged (Lacombe 1966: 184-88). 

While for Sankara the Self is neither an agent nor an enjoyer of actions and 
any reference to such a process is strictly within the realm of the empirical 
experience or illusion (maya) for Ramanuja, the individual soul when embo- 
died is subject to the viccisistudes of karma, as a performer of actions and so 
on, but remains unaffected in its essential nature. This very real experience of 
the embodied self in the cycle of birth and rebirth occurs without the essential 
nature of the self being affected but only its attributive consciousness (Lipner 
1986: 66-74). For scriptural support of the concept of attributive consciousness, 
Ramdanuja turns not to sruti, but to the VP: 


It has been said that 
Visnu’s power (Sakti) is said to be supreme; when it is called the 
ksetrajfa’> it is not supreme, 
the third power is ignorance (avidya) called karma*® 
(VP 6.7.61) 


O’ King, with karma the power called the ksetrajiia is enclosed (vestita) 
and suffers all the torment of repeated eternal worldly existence 
(VP 6.7.62) 


O’ King, concealed by that (illusion) the power called ksetrajna 
exists in all beings in different degress (taratamya).?’ 
(VP 6.7.63) 


According to the first passage, VP 6.7.61, Brahman/Visnu has complete 
power over ignorance (avidya) as it belongs to Him, in contrast to the 
Advaitin, for whom ignorance conceals Brahman. Ramanuja has shown ear- 
lier that if concealment affects the essential nature of the self, the inevitable 
implication would be that the self as it succumbs to changes in its essential 
nature, is no longer the imperishable entity described in the upanisads. He 
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circumvents this issue by arguing for a differentiation between consciousness 
as an attribute and consciousness as constituing the essential nature of the 
self. He declares ignorance in the form of karma as the obscuring factor, 
based on VP 6.7.72, albeit a factor that is real (paramarthika). Both of these 
perspectives find direct support in the VP verses cited above. Karma is 
real because it is a power of Visnu, just as the individual self as a power of 
Visnu is also real, and because the individual self is one of the three distinct 
realities (the supreme Brahman, the individual self, and karma) according to 
the VP.*8 

Ramdanuja takes his proof for the concept of contraction and expansion 
from VP 6.7.63, where the embodied self is said to exist in all beings, but in 
different degrees. Though the VP mentions the concept of taratamya, it does 
not mention it in association with attributive consciousness. The TD comments 
on this concept of gradation (taratamya) of the embodied self: 


with the phrase “in different degrees”, the contraction and expansion of 
consciousness is established. Indeed, it cannot be the gradation of the 
essential nature of the individual self, which has the size of only an atom 
(anumatra).?? Therefore there is gradation of the individual self only by 
means of consciousness which is the property (dharmabhita) of the self. 
That consciousness is an attribute of the self is expressed by the following 
verses: 
in the inanimate it is minute, it is more in the sentient but immovable 
things.*° 
(VP 6.7.64 ab) 


According to the TD, the term “gradation” refers to consciousness as the 
attribute of the individual self rather than its essential nature. The individual 
self is constant in its essential nature, and it is only its attributive conscious- 
ness that is concealed to various extents depending on one’s karma. The 
concept of gradation of karma as the means of contraction and expansion of 
attributive consciousness is an important characteristic that distinguishes 
Ramanuja’s Vedanta from that of his predecessors and the VP’s support on 
this perspective is significant. 

VP 6.7.64 ab quoted by the commentator, states that the power called 
consciousness exists in a minute degree in things without life and in an 
ascending degree from men to gods and other semi-divine beings. In Visnu, 
however, attributive consciousness is never impaired, as in the case of the 
embodied self. Although the TD only quotes VP 6.7.64 ab, it states “by the 
following verses”, which would mean at least three other passages (i.e. VP 
6.7.64 to VP 6.7.67). These passages describe how the energy of Visnu, called 
the individual self, is present to a small degree in insects and to a higher 
degree in divine beings. In the VS then, on the topic of the individual self, the 
VP is invaluable as the source text for the essential and embodied natures of 
the individual self. 
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Brahman’s originative causality 


A second exegetical instance where the VP serves more than a corroborative 
function in the VS is in support of the doctrine of Brahman’s causality. For 
Sankara, the true intention of Sruti discussions on causality are meant to 
deny the absolute as an effect, to affirm the non-difference of the cause and 
effect, to reject the universe as self-caused, and to deny the world an independent 
nature. Then finally, the true nature of Brahman is conveyed by denying that 
Brahman can be a cause either. This method of “false attribution followed by 
retraction” is one of the hallmarks of Sankara’s methodology (Sarasvati 1989: 41, 
76) and is ultimately meant to lead the mind of the meditator beyond the realm 
of causality and empirical reality altogether. In marked contrast to Advaita, 
Brahman’s causality “is central to Ramanuja’s theology to affirm the relatedness 
of his God to finite being” (Lipner 1986: 82). Thus, in all his works he spends 
considerable time detailing this relationship and the VS is no exception. 

According to Ramanuja, Brahman himself is the material and efficient 
cause of creation, but does not himself, undergo any modification. To uphold 
such a view, Brahman’s causality is addressed in two ways, for which the VP is 
utilized. First, Ramdanuja illustrates that cause and effect are both different 
conditions (avastha) of Brahman and that Brahman, which is eternally dif- 
ferentiated into individual selves and matter, is the material cause as a whole 
(avisesanakarana). Creation then is not so much a coming into being of 
something new but simply a change from a causal state (karandvastha) to the 
effected state (karyavastha) of this complex whole. For support, Ramanuja 
turns to the Proto-Samkhyan concepts of the VP. As we shall see, he is unable 
to comprehensively support the claim that the effect (world) is simply a 
change in condition of a differentiated Brahman with content from the upanisads 
alone. 

Second, Ramanuja understands causality as a specific characteristic of 
Brahman’s essential nature (brahmasvaripavisesa). If in some ways the dis- 
cussion of Brahman as the material cause as a whole (avisesakarana) is about 
the mechanics of creation, the concept of causality as an aspect of Brahman 
essential nature (brahmasvariipavisesa) argues against the non-illusory nature 
of the world since it is Brahman itself: 


Ram4nuja in particular took seriously the many scriptural images and 
utterances which seemed naturally to imply that finite being emerges from 
or issues out of Brahman, its permanent ground or substratum and the 
fund into which it is reabsorbed in dissolution. Philosophically-theologically, 
this meant that the ‘creational gap’, i.e., the ontological chasm between 
infinite and finite being, represented by the ex-nihilo of the creatio doc- 
trine was eschewed, and that instead an existential ‘umbilical cord’, 1.e., a 
continuous existential relation between the originative cause (Brahman) 
and the finite order was posited. 

(Lipner 1986: 83) 
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Both concepts of avisesanakarana and brahmasvariipavisesa allow Ramanuja 
to posit such a “continuous existential relation” between Brahman and the 
world. At the same time, he is able to refute many of the objections that result 
from upholding the eternal, unchanging Brahman as both the creator and the 
created. These two concepts are uniquely Visistadvaitic, and Ramanuja finds 
support in the VP. We begin with the discussion of Brahman as the material 
cause as a whole (avisesanakarana) and then address causality as an aspect of 
Brahman’s essential nature (brahmasvariipavisesa). 


Brahman as the material cause as a whole (avisesanakarana) 


Van Buitenen (1956: 39) describes Ramanuja’s apparent disinterest in the 
mechanics of world evolution as follows: “Ramdnuja’s and indeed Vedanta’s 
main concern is with ontology: only when the ontological relation between 
the supreme cause and the phenomenal effect has been established cosmology 
and cosmogony can proceed.” In the case of Ramdnuja, the cosmological 
details of the continuous existential link between Brahman and the world, is 
vital to his overall ontology. Although the fundamental paradigm of Ramanuja’s 
theology is the soul—body relationship, still scriptural support is needed to 
explain the specifics of creative evolution within the framework of Visi- 
stadvaita. Thus “cosmology and cosmogony” are very much relevant and the 
role of the VP in this matter is significant. 

Sankara, Bhaskara, Yadavaprakasa, and Raémdnuja all subscribe to the 
theory of causality called satkaryavada, which states that the effect itself is 
present in the cause. But, exactly how this immanent causality manifests as 
the effect and the relation of this effect to the cause is a point of contention. 
Ramdanuja needs to show that Brahman eternally constituted of matter and 
individual selves is the cause as a whole (avisesanakarana). Furthermore, he 
must provide scriptural support that Brahman is eternally differentiated into 
matter and individual selves, that these are inseparable from him, and that it 
is only these modes as the body of Brahman that undergo transformation. 
Only then can the claim that the causal state (karandvastha) transforms into 
the effected state (karyavasth@) is intelligible. Though in the upanisads that 
Ramdanuja utilizes there may be evidence of Brahman differentiated into 
matter and selves, they lack a coherent framework to articulate karanavastha 
and karyavastha as fundamental to the conception of Brahman as the cause 
as a whole (avisesanakarana). First we examine the sruti passages provided as 
support for the conception of Brahman as the material cause as a whole 
comparing their contribution to evidence from the Bhagavadgita and the 
Visnu Purana. 


Sruti support 


In the siddhanta section of the VS,?! Ramanuja summarizes his position 
regarding Brahman and creation: 
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What has been said so far is that in the phrase ‘Brahman alone exists thus’ 
(brahmaivam avasthitam), the reality which is the phenomenal world com- 
posed of myriad sentient and insentient entities in their subtle (sthiila) and 


gross (siksma) state is a mode (prakara) denoted by words such as ‘thus’.** 


Contrary to Advaita, where God (Jsvara) is the cause (ka@rana) and effect 
(karya) only provisionally, from the level of empirical truth, for Ramanuja, 
ultimate reality itself is Brahman comprised of selves and matter as his 
modes. This whole complex of Brahman and his modes is denoted here by the 
term “thus”; it is a single entity and is in line with Ramanuja’s assertion that 
Brahman is eternally differentiated. He goes on to say that it is only from 
such an understanding that even sruti such as may I become many, may I 
grow forth (Ch Up 6.2.3) are meaningful.*? Ramanuja elaborates further on 
what he understands to be Brahman as the material cause as a whole: 


Therefore, Brahman himself is also all effects, since he has the generic 
structure of being modified by all things—prakrti, purusa, mahat, aham- 
kara, tanmatra, elements, and the senses, the egg of Brahma consisting of 
fourteen worlds that derive from the above entities and the gods, men, 
demons, plants etc. that live within the universe. So by knowing solely 
that Brahman is the reason we know all. In this manner it is established 
very well that knowledge of all can be had from knowledge of the one 
(Ch Up 6.1). At the same time it is stated on the strength of the causal 
relation etc established hereby, that the sum-total of sentient and insentient 
entities is ensouled by the supreme Brahman in as much as it modifies him.*4 


Brahman comprised of purusa and prakrti is the cause as a whole and is 
identical to Brahman as the effect comprised of matter and selves. Ramanuja 
notes that “the sum-total of sentient and insentient entities” are “ensouled by 
Brahman (tadatmaka).” It is in this sense that Ramanuja understands identity 
(tadatmya) between cause and effect, which is in marked contrast to that of 
the Advaitin. Sankara takes tadatmya as essential identity in a substantial 
sense. (Lacombe 1966: 51-52). To support the claim that Brahman is the 
material cause as a whole, first matter (prakrti) and individual selves (purusa) 
must be established as eternal. Second, Brahman must be eternally differentiated 
into matter and individual selves. Third, such a Brahman must be a cause as a 
whole. Ramanuja utilizes sruti, BhG and the VP to support these claims. 

To support purusa and prakrti as eternal entities he turns to Svet Up 4.5 
and 4.9-10: 


with the one uncreated (matter) that has form and that produces various 
effects of various kinds, one uncreated (soul) joins itself to enjoy it, 
whereas another uncreated (soul) goes free from it when it has ceased to 
enjoy it.?> 

(Svet Up 4.5) 
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One of the major precoccupations of this upanisad is “to establish that the 
God who creates and from whom one expects salvation is one” (Olivelle 1998: 
413). It begins by stating that creation proceeds from Brahman and then dis- 
solves into him: in whom the universe comes together at the beginning and 
dissolves in the end (4.1). Svet Up 4.5 according to Ramanuja confirms that 
matter, embodied selves and liberated selves are all eternal. It is the embodied 
soul in association with matter that is the enjoyer of karma and it is the latter 
that undergoes transformation. Svetasvatara Upanisad 4.9-10 that Ramanuja 
subsequently cites, affirms further that it is matter (prakrti), by its essential 
nature, which is the substratum of transformation: 


from that the illusionist creates this whole world and in it the other 
remains confined by the illusory power (maya) ; 
(Svet Up 4.9) 


one should recognize the illusory power (maya@) as primal matter 
(prakrti), and the illusionist, as the great Lord.*° ; 
(Svet Up 4.10) 


These passages clarify the eternal relationship between Brahman, matter, and 
individual selves; Brahman as the controller of matter, which is his maya that 
confines individual selves. However, there is no mention of the exact rela- 
tionship of these as eternal modes of Brahman. More clarification is needed 
to articulate Brahman as the material cause as a whole. Also problematic 
is the use of the term maya to denote prakrti, which can color any discussion 
of the world as an illusion. As Sankara notes in Br Sa 1.4.3, matter which the 
upanisads define as maya is the power of ISvara, illusion which cannot be 
defined as either real or unreal. These verses do not supply the detail needed 
to affirm Brahman’s causality in the way that Ramanuja envisions it—in terms 
of an identity between the cause which is eternally differentiated and the 
effected state of Brahman. Moreover, the use of the term maya in this upa- 
nisad to denote prakrti requires additional clarification so as to reject rival 
interpretations such as that of Advaita. In fact, in both Chapters 3 and 4, 
these upanisad verses are interpreted using the VP. These passages suggest 
that Brahman is the cause, since it is matter (prakrti) that is modified in its 
essential nature and not Brahman. In other words, these sruti passages cannot 
be adequately interpreted to clatm Brahman as the cause as a whole and 
Brahman as the effect as a whole and that the manifest world, is real. 


Bhagavadgita support 


Subsequent to quoting sruti and prior to turning to the VP, Ramdnuja also 
cites the BhG to support the view that matter (prakrti) and individual selves 
(purusa) are both eternal and that they comprise Brahman who is the material 
cause as a whole. In order to ascertain the importance of the VP, it is 
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necessary to evaluate the BhG’s contribution in comparison to this purana. 
As we have seen in the discussion of the Svet Up passages, in the previous 
section, one of the initial moves in establishing Brahman as eternally differ- 
entiated is to establish these two entites as eternal and this is what the Svet 
Up and BhG accomplish. Ramanuja utilizes five BhG passages, but in fact 
the commentary on three of these verses in his Bhagavadgiabhasya relies on 
the VP. That is, these BhG passages themselves cannot be interpreted adequately 
as Visistadvaitic without the aid of the VP: 


Be sure that matter (prakrti) as well as individual self (purusa) are both 

without beginning 

and the transmutations and gunas alike are the products of prakrti. 
(BhG 13.19) 


Earth, water, fire, wind, ether, manas, buddhi, and ahamkara are the eight 
components of my nature (prakrti). 
(BhG 7.4) 


Know, however, that I have still another nature (prakrti) which is of a 
higher order than the former, 
a nature (prakrti) that is constituted by embodied souls, on which this 
material world is dependent O’ Arjuna.*” 

(BhG 7.5) 


Ramdanuja in his commentary on BhG 13.19 states that only matter and the 
individual selves that are distinct entities associate with each other due to 
karma. Though he does not at this juncture state these two as the modes of 
Krsna, he assumes that the reader is interpreting this BhG verse in light of 
this soul-body paradigm. This is due to the fact that in his commentary 
onl3.4 he utilizes VP (2.13.69-71, 2.13.89, 2.13.102—3) to establish that 
matter and individual selves comprise the body of Brahman who is their inner 
self. This is also the case with BhG 7.4~7.6, where VP 1.2.24 and VP 6.4.38-39 
are utilized to the same effect. The significance of these VP passages for 
Ramdanuja’s interpretation of BhG verses is discussed in Chapter 4 and is not 
addressed here in detail. However, we may note that it does support the 
theory that the VP provides certain details not to be found elsewhere and that 
to even read certain BhG passages requires the purdna, for Ramanuja. In this 
particular context of the VS, these BhG passages (13.19, 7.4—5), reiterate the 
Svet Up claim that matter, liberated selves, and embodied selves are eternal 
and constitute Krsna’s very nature (prakrti). Ramanuja concludes with two 
more passages from Chapter 9 of the BhG: 


taking my material from my own nature (prakrti) I create again and 
again. 
(BhG 9.8cd) 
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and under my guidance the matter (prakrti) with its antmate and inanimate 
beings is brought forth.*® 
(BhG 9.10) 


BhG 9.8cd and BhG 9.10 also support matter and individual selves as eternal 
in Brahman who has complete control over them. In summary, though 
Ramanuja cites the BhG here, some of the passages themselves require the VP 
to be interpreted according to Visistadvaita. In regard to BhG 9.8 cd and 
9.10, these passages do contribute to the concept of Brahman’s lordship over 
the eternal matter (prakrti) and individual selves (purusa) but are still inade- 
quate to support the concept of Brahman as the material cause as a whole. As 
we see in Chapter 4, the VP is crucial in establishing Krsna as the eternally 
qualified cause who transforms into the world. 


Visnu Purana support 


The VP cited here as corroboration along with the BhG, provides details on 
the relationship not found in the previous sruti and BhG passages. Ramanuja 
states the following prior to citing from this purana: 


Thus, matter (prakrti) also constitutes the body of Isvara (Visnu). The 
term prakrti denotes Ivara, who is the inner self of prakrti and has it as a 
mode. The term individual self (purusa) also denotes Isvara, who is the self 
of purusa and has it as a mode. Therefore, Isvara is the inner self of the 
modifications of prakrti as well as purusa. Regarding this it is said—Visnu 
is the manifested and unmanifested creation, purusa, and time (VP 1.2.18), 
He the supreme lord is the agitator and that which is agitated (VP 1.2.31).°? 


According to Ramanuja, the VP supports matter and individual selves as 
eternal, but also that they are related to Brahman as His modes. Some of the 
details that were not supported by sruti passages but are evident in the VP 
verses are: a) Visnu is prakrti, purusa, and time, and thus all entities are eter- 
nal; b) matter is what modifies upon creation but since it is identified with 
Visnu, its independent causality is refuted; c) although the VP passages that 
have been stated do not suggest a soul—body relationship, this is implied from 
the fact that Brahman is both agitator and the agitated. The complete context 
of the verses that Ramanuja has only partially stated, support all these details 
and the soul—body relationship: 


Visnu being the manifested and unmanifested creation, purusa, and time, 
sports like a playful boy, as you shall learn by listening to his frolics. 
(VP 1.2.18) 


Purusottama is both the agitator and the thing agitated; 
Being present in matter both when it is contracted and expanded.*” 
(VP 1.2.31) 
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The fact that Visnu is present in matter both when it is contracted and expanded 
suggests for Ramanuja, that He is the inner self of matter that is eternal. 
Hence, Ramanuja’s previous comment about modes is justified. It also con- 
firms the individual self as distinct from Brahman and disputes matter as an 
independent cause. 

Ramanuja concludes his discussion of Brahman’s causality with a description 
of creation and dissolution for which he again turns to the VP: 


Thus Brahman, when his body (sarira) is constituted by matter (prakrti) 
and individual selves (purusa) in their subtle form, not distinguishable by 
differences of name and form, is the causal state (karanavastha). The 
passing of the world to this phase of existence is termed ‘dissolution’. 
Brahman having, as its body, the individual selves and nature, in their 
gross manifested condition distinguished by differentiation of name and 
form is in the state of effect (karyavastha). Brahman’s assuming this mode 
of manifestation and grossness is described as creation. As Bhagavan 
Paradsgara says—He is the cause of effects, the unborn prakrti and purusa.*! 

(VP 1.9.37) 


The context of VP 1.9 is the narrative of the churning of the ocean and this 
passage is taken from Brahmda’s eulogy to Visnu as the causeless cause. For 
Ramdanuja, this narrative presents creation not as a new entity coming into 
being, but as simply a different state of the causal Brahman. These two stages 
of creation/dissolution are the same since the changes taking place in the 
modes do not affect the complex as a whole (due to the soul—body relation). 
Ramdanuja sums up his argument by quoting from VP 1.9.37, which reiterates 
the eternal nature of a differentiated Brahman into matter, and individual 
selves. Whereas most Sruti passages need to be read assuming a differentiation 
of the causal Brahman into individual selves and matter, that is not the case 
here, with the VP. 


Causality as an aspect of the essential nature of Brahman 
(brahmsvariipavisesa) 


In the previous section, the VP is crucial in establishing an eternally differ- 
entiated Brahman that remains the same as far as its essential nature is 
concerned even through the creative process. The causal state (Adarand- 
vastha) of Brahman, which is an eternally differentiated whole, undergoes a 
change in its modes into what is called the effected state (karyavastha) of 
Brahman. In addition to Brahman as the material cause as a whole (avisesa- 
nakarana), another way in which Ramanuja affirms the reality of the world 
is to define causality as a characteristic of Brahman’s essential nature 
(brahmasvariupavisesa). 

Though other Vedantins affirm the causality of Brahman, none character- 
ize it as a quality of the essential nature of Brahman (brahmasvaripavisesa).” 
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Three constituents characterize Ramdanuja’s definition of brahmasvar- 
iipavisesa: a) Brahman as the cause; b) Brahman as inseparable from the 
world; c) Brahman as the Lord over His creation from which he is completely 
distinct and transcendent. While sruti affirms Brahman as the cause, his 
creative activity is not discussed as a characteristic of his essential nature 
(svariipavisesa) in the three-fold sense stated above. 

Prior to utilizing the VP, Ramanuja also quotes MBh passages, 12.182.1, 
12.182.12, 12.7074.44 Here, Narayana as the inner self of the world is declared 
as jaganmiurti, one who has the world as His body. While it does underscore 
the soul—body aspect of Brahman’s causality, the MBh does not compare to 
the VP in terms of the detail it offers, and serves instead to foreshadow the 
content of the purana. Moreover, the TD scarcely discusses these passages, 
noting only that the MBh is also a sattvic*> text and therefore authoritative.*° 
This scant attention to MBh passages by the commentator, as compared to 
the VP passages, and also the sheer number of passages from the latter cited 
by Ramdnuja, suggests that the purdna is the main scripture for Ramanuja on 
matters of causality. 

What does Ramanuja gain by positing such a nature for Brahman? The 
concept of causality as brahmasvaripavisesa allows him to affirm the positive 
nature of reality in contrast to the Advaitin, for whom empirical reality is an 
illusion. Furthermore, the causality of Brahman seen as an aspect of his 
essential nature (brahmasvaripavisesa) is much different from Bhaskara’s Bhe- 
dabheda Vedanta of the created world as essentially limited or conditioned 
(aupadhika). Ramanuja uses the VP, to delineate this three-fold character of the 
essential nature of Brahman: Brahman as the cause, Brahman as inseparable 
from the world, and Brahman’s lordship over creation. Though sruti passages 
can be interpreted to yield all these three characteristics of Brahman sepa- 
rately, there are no Sruti texts utilized by Ramanuja that affirm the three-fold 
combination of characteristics, that is, causality as brahmasvaripavisesa as he 
understands it. 

Throughout the discussion of the VP in this section, Ramanuja uses the 
term brahma svaripavisesa in his exegesis of the VP passages. To begin with, 
he states that passages such as VP 1.1.31, to be discussed subsequently, have 
the sole purpose of expounding an aspect of the essential nature of Brahman 
(brahmasvarupavisesa).*7 Several passages later, when he compares the VP to 
the Narayana Anuvaka of the Taittiriva Aranyaka, he twice declares that the 
VP’s sole aim is the determination of this specific nature of Brahman alone.*® 
Having established the VP’s authority as a valid means of knowledge of 
Brahman, Ramanuja cites twenty-five VP passages to support his view of 
causality as brahmasvaripavisesa. I will not analyze all of these VP citations 
which address causality as a svaripavisesa of Brahman, but only highlight the 
content of some of the significant passages. 

Ramanuja’s first citations from the VP establish the relevance and authority 
of the VP by noting that this purana shares the same goals as the upanisads 
and the Brahma Sitras in the kinds of questions it seeks to answer: 
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Every wise man of the East, North, South, and West relies on the VP in 
the determination of each and every duty (dharma) and in each and every 
ultimate reality (tattva); for that reason I have embraced this very text 
without reservation. We learn from the sttra: from whom birth etc. of this 
proceed (Br St 1.1.2) that the cause of the birth etc. of the world is 
Brahman. Now, the VP in answer to the question: what has caused the 
world to be born etc. (VP 1.1.45), says: it has originated from Visnu (VP 
1.1.31). Everyone agrees that this answer has only one purpose, namely, 
to establish an aspect of the essential nature of Brahman (brahmasvar- 
ipavisesa) ... even as in all srutis the Narayana section serves only to 
set forth a certain aspect of the Supreme Brahman’s essential nature 
(brahmasvaripavisesa), so does the VP.” 


The fact that the discussion of Brahman’s causality as his svariipavisesa begins 
with a eulogization of the authority of the VP suggests that the VP’s con- 
tribution is significant and that Ramanuja’s use of this smrti text might be 
objected to by other Vedantins. Ramdnuja affirms the VP’s authority in several 
ways: first, he invokes its pan-Hindu popularity as a scripture of importance 
regarding matters of duty (dharma) and ultimate reality (tattva). Second, in 
regard to the issue of Brahman’s causality, he compares the authority of the 
VP to that of the Brahma Sitras, the summary text of Vedanta philosophy, 
and to the Narayana Anuvaka, a section of the Taittiriva Aranyaka. Having 
validated the VP as an authority on the issue of Brahman’s causality as he 
defines it, Ramanuja provides specific verses that qualify it as a source of 
Vedanta. 

The first VP passage, all this has originated from Visnu (VP 1.1.31), identi- 
fies Brahman as the supreme cause. He then quotes two passages to clarify 
the origin of the world from Visnu. With these verses Ramanuja and the 
commentator introduce the concept of an eternally differentiated Brahman: 


Both that which I (Parasara) have called matter (prakrti) with a manifest 
and unmanifest nature, 
and individual self (purusa) dissolve in the Supreme Self. 

(VP 6.4.39) 


The Supreme Self is the highest lord, the substratum of everything. 
He is praised in the Vedas and upanisads”° as Visnu.>! 
(VP 6.4.40) 


The context of VP 6.4 is the description of the different types of world dis- 
solution. This chapter describes the regression of the material world into 
Visnu and speaks of matter and the individual self as portions of Visnu. To 
counter the view that Brahman or a part of Brahman is modified in this 
process, the TD interprets the term substratum in VP 6.4.40 as suggestive of 
the soul-body relationship, “He is the substratum indicates the soul—body 
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relationship.”°? Note also that matter in its two forms as both manifest and 
unmanifest is congruent with the theory that it is matter alone that undergoes 
change. Additionally, the identity of the supreme self as the deity Visnu is also 
established. 

Subsequently, two VP passages from the beginning of the puradna are 
stated. In this section of VP 1.1., Maitreya requests Parasara for instruction 
on the nature of the world. The specificity of Maitreya’s questions in VP 
1.1.45 is exactly what Ramdnuja needs as an entry point to the details of the 
cosmology needed to establish the concept of brahmasvaripavisesa:>* 


I wish to hear from you, O’ righteous one, 
the way the world was and how it will be again 
(VP 1.1.4) 


O’ Brahmin, what is the stuff the world is made of? Where do these animate 
and inanimate beings come from? 
How and into what is it brought to dissolution and into what does it 
dissolve?*+ 

(VP 1.1.5) 


For Ramdanuja these are very specific questions about the causal state and the 
effected state of Brahman, particularly the relation of matter (prakrti) and the 
individual self (purusa) to Brahman. Though the context is the dissolution of 
the world, this scenario holds equally true for world origination as well. The 
commentary indicates that the answer to these questions points to specific 
types of causal theories: 


Because people who have studied Vedanta ask the question how creation 
relates to Brahman, with the word ‘how’ the VP introduces a question in order 
to teach the ways of dissolution such as emptiness, illusion, modification, 
direct cause, or indirect cause etc.*> 


These passages (VP 1.1.4-5) do not simply qualify as questions on whether 
Brahman is the cause of the world; they question how Brahman is the cause 
of the world. The VP then is said to provide the answers to these important 
queries. As the commentary states Brahman can be the material cause in 
different ways. Creation can be a modification of Brahman, a direct cause of 
Brahman or an indirect cause of Brahman etc. Multiple Vedanta theories of 
causality are referenced here. Both Ramanuja and the commentator utilize 
these VP passages for a specific purpose, namely, to express the exact nature 
of Brahman’s involvement in the creative process and in effect distinguish 
Visistadvaita from other types of Vedanta. 

According to Ramanuja, the next eleven VP passages he utilizes answer the 
question what is Brahman,°® but the context is still causality as a unique 
aspect of the essential nature of Brahman. Earlier, Ramdnuja quotes only a 
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part of VP 1.1.31 to validate the authority of the VP, whereas now he cites the 
complete verse: 


This world was produced from Visnu Himself (sakasat) and it exists in Him. 
He is the cause of its preservation and dissolution. 
He is the world.*’ 

(VP 1.1.31) 


This passage describes Visnu’s function as the material and efficient cause of 
the universe. The fact that Visnu is the world could suggest identity in essen- 
tial nature between the two. However, one of the interpretations that the TD 
offers for sakasat is that the world evolves out of a part of Brahman: 


sakasa means parsva, ‘side’, ‘flank’, ‘ribs’, so that visnoh sakasat means 
‘from a part of the body of Visnu’.*8 


Once again, the commentator tries to limit the effects of modification, a con- 
seqeunce of being the material cause, to only a part or portion of Brahman, but 
this still subjects Brahman to change and impermanence. To define “part” 
within the soul-body paradigm, the commentator goes back to the context 
of this passage (1.1.31) in the VP. According to him, the word “Visnu” in 
“this world was produced from Visnu himself’ (VP 1.1.31) denotes Visnu with 
his constituent parts, matter (prakrti) and individual selves (purusa), which 
are modes of Brahman. To establish the Lordship and transcendence of 
Brahman over his creation, the commentary claims that because of the soul— 
body paradigm, Brahman’s engagement can be understood as indirect, yet 
inseparable: 


The question of the place of dissolution expressed by the phrase, into what 
in 1.1.5, is answered with there. The world exists in Him alone means in 
Visnu alone. Here, too, it is understood that the place of dissolution is 
indirect (sadvaraka).>? 


Thus, Brahman as an eternally differentiated entity possesses matter and indi- 
vidual souls as his modes. Even in the state of dissolution, when the world is 
reabsorbed into Brahman, they abide in him and are distinct, yet inseparable, 
and so Brahman is the indirect (sadvaraka) cause. The three-fold definition of 
brahmasvarupavisesa—Brahman as the cause, Brahman as inseparable from 
the world, and Brahman as the transcendent Lord distinct from the world, is 
supported by the VP according to Ramanuja and his commentator. 

Having established Brahman who is eternally differentiated as the cause, 
the next VP passages are used to declare Brahman’s transcendent nature and 
His absolute difference from all entities. This emphasizes the third component 
of the brahmasvaripavisesa paradigm. The transcendent nature of Brahman is 
two-fold—he is the cause of the world and yet he is completely different from 
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everything and every being. This dual affirmation of the transcendent nature 
of Brahman is the main contribution of VP 1.2.10—14 discussed below: 


He is the highest of the high, he is the supreme almighty, he resides in 
the individual self 
and is without characteristics such as form and color etc. 

(VP 1.2.10) 


The context of VP 1.2 is world evolution. In this chapter, it is declared that 
matter in its manifest and unmanifest forms, individual selves, and time, 
denote the supreme condition of Visnu. As the self of all, He enters into 
matter and spirit to promote creation. The fact that the supreme condition of 
Visnu is comprised of the matter and individual selves is contrary to Bhaskara 
and Yadavaprakasa’s view. The VP also discusses the evolution of matter 
from Visnu, while affirming his transcendence over it. 

Utilizing the VP, Ramanuja maintains the continuity of being, but at the 
same time rejects Brahman’s conditioning by the changes in his modes. Here, 
I shall only list some of the VP passages cited that declare such a transcendent 
nature of Brahman and his Lordship over creation: 


He is free from decay, destruction, birth, change; He alone always exists. 
(VP 1.2.11) 


Since he resides everywhere the wise call him Vasudeva. 
(VP 1.2.12) 


He is Brahman, supreme, eternal, unborn, without decay, imperishable, 
ever of the same essential nature, and because he has not faults, is 
stainless. 

(VP 1.2.13) 


All this is nothing but him. His own essential nature (svarijpa) encompasses 
what is manifest and what is unmanifest, 
and he exists in the form of (individual selves) purusa and in the form 
of time.®! 

(VP 1.2.14) 


The three-fold definition of causality as brahmasvariipavisesa is constantly 
affirmed in these VP passages. Brahman is transcendent, yet resides every- 
where and since nothing exists apart from him, he is the cause of the world 
(1.2.11). VP 1.2.13 characterizes Brahman as entirely different, even as matter 
and individual selves constitute his essential nature (svariipa) (VP 1.2.14). 
The discussion of causality as an aspect of Brahman’s essential nature 
continues with the next five VP passages (6.5.83-87). VP 6.5 begins with 
a discussion of the evils of the worldly existence and the different types of 
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hells. The last section which utilizes VP 6.5.83—-87 is a discussion of the 
meaning of the term bhagavat which is a synonym for Visnu in Srivaisnavism. 
This section of the VP effectively identifies bhagavan as Vasudeva, who is the 
supreme Brahman. Once again, I shall only address some of these utilized 
passages: 


O’ Lord, He is beyond matter (prakrti) of all beings, beyond mutations, 
and beyond the faults of gunas etc. 
He is beyond all concealment; He is the self of everything; everything 
between heaven and earth is encompassed by Him.°” 

(VP 6.5.83) 


He consists of all auspicious qualities; with a tiny portion of his power 
(Sakti) He holds up the world.© 
At his own discretion, if he so desires, he takes on a large body, accom- 
plishing the welfare of the entire world. 

(VP 6.5.84) 


Even as Brahman encompasses the world, he is unaffected due to the soul— 
body relationship, and so he is the essence of all auspicious qualities. This is 
the participative-partitive theology that is the hallmark of Ramanuja’s theo- 
logical method (Lipner 1986: 83-86). The important concept of incarnation is 
also articulated in 6.5.84 suggesting that His interest in the welfare of a world 
that is illusory negates the importance of the concept of incarnation. Brah- 
man’s direct activity in his creation via his descents (avatara) is said to be for 
the benefit of a world that is real. The bodies that Visnu assumes during his 
incarnations are different from the vigraha, his divine form, which is discussed 
in the next section. The VP, then, allows for a reading that underscores salient 
Visistadvaita principles more so than sruti. 

The concept of the dual-character, ubhayalingatva, which is characteristic 
of Ramanuja’s definition of Brahman in these passages, asserts his auspicious 
qualities and at the same time denies any faults due to prakrti: 


He is ISvara, encompassing individual and aggregate existence, encompassing 

manifest and unmanifest existence, 

lord (Zévara) of all, all pervasive, all knowing, and he is called paramatman.“ 
(VP 6.5.86) 


Through which this pure, stainless, transcendent, faultless, indivisible, 

sole reality 

is known that is true knowledge, all that is contrary to this is ignorance. 
(VP 6.5.87)° 


This is the explanation for the determination of the essential characteristics 
of the Supreme Brahman (brahmasvaripavisesa).°° 
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These VP passages chosen by Ramanuja, to confirm causality as an aspect of 
Brahman’s essential nature are a strong refutation of the defnitions of causality 
held by other schools of Vedanta. He concludes with the following passages to 
sum up his argument that causality is indeed an aspect of Brahman’s essential 
nature (svaripavisesa): 


Because the imperishable one is the immanent soul of all beings and is 
embodied by all, therefore creation etc localized in these beings are ultimately 
useful to Him alone. 

(VP 1.2.69) 


So Visnu, most excellent, beneficient and benevolent, is embodied by all, 
in the various modes of Brahma etc., in which he is creating and created, 
protecting, consuming, and protected.®’ 

(VP 1.2.70) 


The mention of the world as an embodiment of Visnu agrees with Ramanuja’s 
soul-body paradigm. As the imperishable one, He is also the creator and 
created, the protector and protected. In other words, the world is Brahman. 
Passages 1.2.68—70 affirm the three-fold definition of causality as an aspect of 
Brahman’s essential nature. They offer support for Brahman as the cause of 
the world that is inseparable from Him, and yet his complete transcendence 
over it. Ramanuja elaborates: 


because the imperishable One is the immanent soul of all beings and 
embodied by all, i.e. because the imperishable One is this by all embodied 
immanent soul of all beings. Later on the text will declare that all this is 
in truth Hari’s body (VP 1.22.36). In other words, there is no contra- 
diction in that Visnu, the supreme Brahman is imperishable and yet 
ensouls the world in so far as all constitute his body: for this defines the 
respective natures of body and soul from each other.®® 


The VP is the formative text for Ramanuja to organize and refine the details 
of his ontology. Brahman possesses an imperishable nature as he is the soul of 
all things and even in the causal state, Brahman is the soul of all things. 
Ramdanuja’s view of the causality of Brahman as an aspect of his essential 
nature (brahmasvaripavisesa), supported by the VP, illustrates creation as a 
positive cosmological development. The fact that both matter (prakrti) and 
individual selves (purusa) are eternal in order for Brahman to be the cause, as 
Ramanuja understands it, is discussed in the section on Brahman as the cause 
as a whole. If prakrti, purusa, and Brahman are all eternal, and the former 
two constitute His body, then the world which is the effect is not something 
that originates anew, but is simply a change in condition (avastha). Ramanuja 
weaves together a list of VP passages that illustrate the cosmology that can 
support his ontology. The evidence on the details of the causal state of 
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Brahman (with all its components), and the details of the effected state, along 
with the unchanging substantive self of Brahman, are the VP’s most significant 
contributions, according to Ramanuja. 


The divine body of Brahman 


In the VS, following the refutation of the Prabhakara-view of scripture, is a 
detailed account of the transcendent form of Visnu (divyaripa) and his abode 
(divyasthana). Ramanuja’s argument is in two parts, each of which begins 
with summary descriptions of Brahman followed by scriptural support, from 
both sruti and smrti. Upanisads such as the Subala Upanisad and the Maha- 
narayana Upanisad identify Brahman as Visnu, but they do not support a 
transcendent divine form, as Ramanuja envisions it here. While he may find 
upanisadic evidence to support Brahman’s many metaphysical qualities such 
as knowledge, bliss, and so on, the definition of Brahman as the four- or 
eight-armed Visnu, the form he affirms for Brahman in the VS, is not found 
in these sruti. The VP is the key text that supports Ramdnuja’s conceptions of 
the divine form. Furthermore, though BhG 11 describes Visnu/Krsna’s uni- 
versal form (visvariipa), this fiercesome cosmic form is not the form Ramanuja 
has in mind. 

Among Radmanuja’s predecessors there were some Vedantins who did not 
accept the doctrine of the transcendent form of Brahman (Carman 1974: 
167). Thus Ramanuja, in affirming a divine form for Brahman, challenges his 
rivals with this unique feature of his Vedanta. To facilitate the identification 
of Brahman’s form as that of the deity Visnu, Ramdnuja differentiates 
between two concepts, the essential nature (svariipa) and the divine form 
(divyariipa). Distinct from Brahman’s essential nature, Ramanuja affirms a 
divine form which is “unique to him, anthropomorphic and male in appear- 
ance, having physical properties, yet constituted of a special substance which 
is neither matter (prakrti) nor the result of karma and the focus of the hea- 
venly abode” (Lipner 1986: 94). Whereas the divine form is “a body of some 
sort, owning a physical disposition of parts, localisable and localized” the 
essential nature is defined “by the five characteristics [reality, knowledge, bliss, 
purity, and infinitude] ... not localisable in the manner of the supernal form” 
(Lipner 1986: 95). 

Although Ramdnuja’s use of svariipa is flexible enough to allow the 
description of Brahman from different perspectives, “there is a strict use of 
svaripa ... at least in the sense of Brahman’s quiddity or essential nature, i.e. 
Brahman per se or in himself, in his innermost core” and this definition of 
Brahman’s svariipa is from Taittiriyva Upanisad 2.1.1, Brahman is reality, 
consciousness, and bliss (Lipner 1986: 80). Though these three qualities form 
the “core” of Brahman’s svariipa, elsewhere, Ramadnuja expands these three 
characteristics to five defining attributes, reality (satya), consciousness (j7iana), 
bliss (@nanda), infinity (anantatva), and purity (amalatva), and this he believed 
to be the upanisadic definition of the supreme self (Carman 1974: 93). This 
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understanding, however, is much different from what he calls the divine form 
characterized by ornaments, weapons, and so on. Thus for Ramanuja, Brahman’s 
svariupa is defined in metaphysical terms such as brilliance, knowledge, bliss 
and so on, but the divyariipa is akin to the images of Visnu possessing a 
(somewhat) anthropomorphic form. 

In the VS, VP 6.7 is the only text Ramanuja depends on to articulate this 
specific form for Brahman. In his rather long discussion of Brahman’s divine 
form, Ramanuja attempts to reconcile this distinction between svariipa and 
divyariipa. After a brief overview of the structure of Ramanuja’s argument, 
the following sections address the exegetical use of the VP in establishing a 
divine form for Brahman. 


Structure of Ramanuja’s argument 


As mentioned earlier, Ramanuja’s argument is divided into two subsections, 
each of which begins with a summary description of Brahman followed 
by scriptural support from both sruti and smrti. In the two descriptions of 
Brahman, Ramanuja seamlessly alternates between defining Brahman in 
terms of essential nature (svaripa) and divine form (divyaripa). The purpose 
of the two sections to establish a divine form of Brahman is an exegetical 
manoeuver to reconcile the upanisadic descriptions of Brahman’s svaripa 
with the divyariupa depictions from popular religion, prevalent in the texts 
such as the purdnas. As a member of the Srivaisnava religious community 
such puradnic depictions of the deity were very important for devotion and 
worship. Though Ramanuja views the svaripa and divyarupa of Brahman as 
“twin manifestations” of the divine being that are inseparable, the fact that a 
divyaripa was not accorded to Brahman by previous Vedantins makes a study 
of the distinction and relation between svaripa and divyaripa all the more 
important (Sydnor 2008: 19). The structure of Ramdnuja’s two descriptions of 
Brahman’s form, then, reflects his attempts to introduce a divine form for 
Brahman into the Vedanta tradition. 

Whereas, the first description of Brahman is followed by scriptural support 
from both sruti and smrti, the second description of Brahman is followed by 
support from sruti only. However, this second description itself is influenced 
by VP 6.7. Overall, though it seems that Ramanuja adheres to the traditional 
exegetical method of citing sruti first and then using smrti corroboratively, his 
dependence on the VP is considerable. 

In regard to the two descriptions of Brahman, the second description is 
the ‘locus classicus’ of the experience (anubhava) of the divine form (Lipnez 
1986: 94). This characterization of the body of God is a limb-by-limb enjoy- 
ment of the deity, a head-to-toe description based on VP 6.7.79-83 (Hopkins 
2002: 146-156). 

The context of VP 6.7 is a discussion on yoga between the brothers Khandikhya 
and Kesidhvaja. In Chapter 7, beginning with verse 6.7.46 the conversation 
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turns to the auspicious object (subhasraya) of meditation. According to 
Ramanuja, this section espouses meditation on the divine form of Visnu, dif- 
ferent from the material world which is also theologically understood as a 
form of the deity. VP 6.7 provides the definitive description for Ramanuja’s 
second and final description of Brahman’s transcendent divine form, the 
divyaripa, which is suggestive of the iconic forms of Visnu.°? 


The first description of Brahman’s divine form’? 


Ramanuja begins with a summary description, followed by scriptural support: 


this supreme Brahman, Nardyana’s, essential nature (svariipa) is one of 
consciousness, bliss, and purity that is indivisible he has countless auspicious 
qualities (kalyGnaguna) that are unsurpassed and perfect; such as con- 
sciousness, power, strength, sovereignty, vigor, and radiance he produces 
by his own will, the aggregate of all things sentient and insentient, which are 
different from him; his uniform divine form (ekariipadivyaripa) is agree- 
able and appropriate to him; his endless variety of unsurpassed, auspicious 
ornaments are suited to him; his various types of marvelous, endless, 
immeasurable, weapons are suited to his power.”! 


Two points regarding this description are important. First, Ramanuja begins 
by enumerating Brahman’s essential nature (svarijpa) and ends with a 
description of Brahman’s divine form (divyaripa). Second, the sruti passages 
he cites as scriptural evidence support the former svaripa description but not 
the divyariipa. 

The first compound in the above decription, enumerates three of the five 
metaphysical qualities, consciousness, bliss, and purity, which constitute the 
“core” of Brahman (Lipner 1986: 80). There is no mention of a divine form 
here. In the next compound, Ramanuja states the six auspicious qualities 
(kalyanaguna) of Visnu: consciousness, power, strength, sovereignty, vigor, 
and radiance. This order of listing the auspicious qualities is in fact, close to 
the enumeration that is found in VP 6.5.79. Another essential quality of 
Brahman is also stated, namely, his role as the creator and inner controller of 
all creation. This concept of creation by Brahman’s own will or satya- 
samkalpa is mentioned in the upanisads, such as Ch Up 8.1.5 and Ch Up 
3.14.2.”" The next aspect of Brahman mentioned in this first description is his 
one divine form (ekaritpadivyariipa), and that he is adorned with various 
ornaments and weapons suited to him. According to Ramanuja this description 
is “supported by thousands of sruti”.’? However, we shall see that there is no 
description of Visnu’s ornaments and weapons, at least not in the upanisads 
that Ramanuja has utilized. 

In the above-mentioned first description of Brahman, the distinction 
between svaripa and divyariipa 1s supported by the commentator as well as 
Ramanuja: 
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The words essential nature (svariipa) denote qualities that describe Brah- 
man’s essential nature (svariipaniriipakadharma). Its essential nature is 
said to be indivisible. Knowledge, bliss, and purity etc. are Brahman’s 
qualities. The term he produces by his own will indicates that it has a 
manifestation (vibhuti). The manifestation of qualities that comprise 
Brahman’s essential nature is the divine form, established by examples 
from scripture; this establishes the divine form (vigraha) etc. Brahman’s 
essential nature, qualities, and vibhiiti are given as examples for the 
authoritativeness of divyaripa etc. The divine vigraha etc. remains to be 
proved.”+ 


According to Sudarsanastri, qualities (guna/dharma) such as jrdna, bala, ais- 
varya, and so forth are the defining attributes of Brahman’s defining essential 
nature (svaripaniriipakadharma) and so can be equated with the essential 
nature (svariipa) itself and the world that he creates by his own will is a 
manifestation (vibhiiti) of these essential defining qualities (svaripanir- 
iipakadharma) of Brahman.’° The divine form is also a manifestation of the 
essential nature of Brahman, such as consciousness, bliss, purity, and so on; 
but as the commentator points out this “divine vigraha etc. remains to be 
proved”. What is provided thus far is the authoritativeness or rationale to 
establish a divine form generally. 

The commentary’s identification of the words vigraha and divyariupa sug- 
gests that a connection between these two is perfectly acceptable. The term 
vigraha utilized to denote the divine form of Brahman is a term commonly 
used to suggest both a concrete form/figure and the images of deities. As we 
shall see, sruti evidence for such a form is not adequate. Both Ramanuja and 
his commentator agree on the distinction between essential nature and form, 
but each expresses this agreement in a slightly different manner: while the 
commentator explicitly describes the relationship between the essential nature 
and the divine form of Brahman, Ramanuja infers it. This first summary 
description of Brahman, then, affirms a distinction between his essential 
nature and his divine form, and in order to establish a relation between these 
two, the commentator states that the divine form is a manifestation of the 
qualities that comprise Brahman’s essential nature. 

Following this first description of Brahman, Ramdnuja provides a series of 
sruti and smrti passages as evidence for his conclusions. The upanisad defini- 
tions of Brahman, for the most part, support Ramanuja’s definition of the 
essential nature (svaripa) of Brahman as knowledge, bliss, and so forth. 
However, even when the sruti passages affirm a Brahman with form it is quite 
general and the specifics of form such as a head-to-foot description that 
mention Visnu’s ornaments, his beauty, and his weaponry is supplied by smrti. 
At most Ram4anuja is successful in using sruti to prove that Brahman has a 
form, which by Vedantic standards was quite radical; however, for the four-armed 
form of Visnu, he relies on smrti. 
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To support this first description of Brahman, Ramanuja follows the traditional 
method of citing the relevant sruti first, and then smrti. The information 
declared in the Sruti passages is meant to support a divine form for Brahman. 
Sruti passages, however, do not speak of a divine form, akin to Visnu’s divine 
form, with ornaments and other accoutrements:”° 


I know that immense person, having the color of the sun (a@dityavarna), 
and beyond darkness (tamas).’” ; 
(Sve Up 3.8) 


the golden (hiranmaya) person we see within the sun ... his eyes are like 
deep blue lotuses.’8 
(Ch Up 1.6.6-7) 


In the space here within the heart lies the immortal and golden person 
(purusa) consisting of the mind.” 
(Taitt Up 1.6.1) 


All flashes of lightning originate from this purusa.®° 
(Maha Nar Up 1.6)*! 


In these passages, Ramanuja identifies purusa as Brahman, possessed of a 
form and a golden complexion, with eyes like a lotus. This interpretation is 
rather forced, as will be seen after the examination of the context of each 
passage. Note that the above-mentioned passages and their contexts have 
been analyzed only in so far as the concept of a divine form of Brahman, as 
defined by Ramanuja, is concerned. Though Ramanuja does not cite the 
whole verse of the Svetasvatara Upanisad 3.8, it is as follows: 


only when a man knows him does he pass beyond death; there is no other 
path for getting there ; 
(Sve Up 3.8) 


This whole world is filled by that person, beyond whom there is nothing; 
beneath whom there is nothing; smaller than whom there is nothing; 
larger than whom there is nothing; and who stands like a tree firmly 
planted in heaven.®? 

(Sve Up 3.9) 


In the Sverasvatara Upanisad, purusa is spoken of in metaphysical terms and, 
though suggestive of a form, it is not exactly the form of Visnu which 
Ramanuja has in mind. The upanisad goes on to describe the form of Brahman 
as follows: 
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The person has a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, and a thousand feet. 
Having encompassed the earth on all sides; he extended ten fingers’ 
breadth beyond it. 


(Sve Up 3.14) 


With hands and feet everywhere, with eyes, heads, and faces everywhere, 
and with ears everywhere, that remains encompassing everything in the 
world.®3 


(Sve Up 3.16) 


Though these passages suggest a form for purusa, the context is completely 
cosmic, conveying an inexpressible dimension of this being. Thus although 
Ramanuja has cited Sve Up 3.8 as proof for Visnu’s form, only a general form 
can be inferred from the scriptural support that is provided. 

The purusa motif is also present in Chandogya Upanisad 1.6. 6-7. Here, 
too, some information regarding a general form is given: 


Now, the golden person we see within the sun—he has golden hair and a 
golden beard; he is completely golden, down to the very tips of his nails. 
(Ch Up 1.6. 6) 


His eyes are replendent like the lotus. His name is ‘Up’ (ud), for he has 
risen up (udita) above all evils.84 


(Ch Up 1.6.7) 


Again, though this passage supports a general form and several other fea- 
tures, such as golden hair, for Brahman, the context of speculation here 
remains one of cosmic correspondences. Likewise, Taittiriyva Upanisad 1.6.1: 


In this space here within the heart lies the immortal and golden person 
consisting of the mind. And this thing that hangs like a nipple between 
the two palates; it is Indra’s passage. Bursting through the two halves of 
the skull at the point where the hairs part, he establishes himself in the 
fire by making bhi, in the wind by making the call bhivas.®° 

(Taitt Up 1.6.1) 


The correspondences between the cosmos, the body, and sacrifice suggest that 
the context is rooted in Vedic ritual. There is nothing here that implies that the 
divine form of Brahman is Visnu’s form. So also is the case with the Maha- 
narayana Upanisad 1.6,°° where purusa, i.e., Brahman, is described as the 
source of lightning, though Ramanuja interprets this passage to be declaring 
Brahman’s complexion. 

He cites additional passages from the upanisads to support Brahman’s 
possession of a divine form: 
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Like a bright flash of lightning in the middle of a dark cloud.*’ 
(Maha Nar Up 3.12) 


... it is made of mind; the vital functions are its physical form; luminous 
is its appearance; the real is its intention; space is its essence; it contains 
all actions, all desires, all scents, all tastes; it has captured this whole 
world; it neither speaks nor pays any heed. 

(Ch Up 3.14.2) 


... like a golden cloth.*® 
(Br Up 2.3.6) 


At most, these passages can be understood to support a form for Brahman in a 
general way, but they still do not provide any specific support of Brahman as 
the deity Visnu. Ramdnuja, interpreting Mahanarayana Upanisad 3.12 says: 


that bundle of flames that burns within the space in the middle of the 
heart of the lotus and within it the essential nature (svaripa) of the 
supreme self shines bright like a blue cloud; he blazes like a flash of 
lightning that has a dark cloud within it.%? 


Although there is no reference to the divine form of Brahman, the TD inter- 
prets the word svariipa as “referring to vigraha”, which as we mentioned ear- 
lier he uses to designate the divine form.°° The commentary tries to ascribe a 
divine form to Brahman by indicating that “complexion” implies a divine 
form. Moreover, the word svaripa is not found in the upanisad passage 
itself?! We see here, both Ramanuja and the commentator extending the 
meaning of the sruti passages to support a divine form for Brahman. 

In Chandogya Upanisad 3.14.2, Brahman is identified as one’s self within 
the heart. Again, there does not seem to be specific information here regard- 
ing Brahman’s divine form. Once again, the TD, as in its comment on 
Mahanarayana Upanisad passage 3.12, interprets this passage as a description 
of Brahman’s form: 


Thus, by these two phrases, he has all actions and has all desires; the fact 
that Brahman has both manifestations (ubhayavibhiiti) is stated. With the 
phrase has all smells and all tastes, the form (vigraha) of Brahman is 
established.?” 


Other than the fact that Brahman “possesses all tastes and all scents”, which 
is, according to the TD, suggestive of a form (vigraha), the other descriptions 
do not establish anything in regard to Brahman’s form. The commentator 
too, is unable to argue convincingly that the upanisad passages Ramanuja has 
utilized do support the divine form of Visnu. Even the introduction of the 
concept of ubhayavibhiti, which is the dual manifestation of the eternal realm 
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(nityavibhiiti) and the realm of sport or creation (/ilavibhiiti), does not con- 
vey specifics on the divine form of Visnu, except that he possesses a form of 
some sort. 

The context of the last example from the Brhadaranyaka Upanisad 2.3.6 
is a discussion of the two visible appearances of Brahman, one in reference to 
the divine sphere and the other in reference to a physical form. Here again, 
the text makes correspondences between the macrocosm and the microcosm. The 
complete passage, which is not cited by Ramdanuja, is as follows: “Now 
the visible appearance of this person is like (yatha) a golden cloth, or white 
wool, a red bug, or a flame, or a white lotus, or a sudden flash of lightning” 
(Br Up 2.3.6). The TD interprets this to mean saffron-robed: “Maharajata is 
a kind of dye or coloring substance; mahdrajata is something dyed with 
it.°> The commentator does not specify the color, but only interprets the 
term mahdarajata, to denote the possession of color. Here appearance of this 
person like a golden cloth is interpreted as suggestive of divine form, since 
this “person” is depicted as robed in gold-colored cloth. This seems a con- 
trived interpretation of the term “something dyed with it”, and is not at all 
convincing. 

In conclusion, it is difficult to envision Brahman, from these, sruti exam- 
ples, as more than purusa with lotus eyes, golden complexion, golden hair, 
thousand-headed and in golden robes, that is, possessing a general form. Certain 
characteristics from Ramanuja’s first description have not even been touched 
upon by the scriptural evidence, such as possession of auspicious ornaments, 
weapons, attendants and retinue, and the divine abode. Neither Ramanuja 
nor the commentator is able to support Brahman’s divine form from the sruti 
passages. 


Smrti support 


The smrti support, which is discussed in this section, begins to establish the 
kind of divine form that Ramanuja envisions for Brahman. However, prior to 
citing from smrti texts, Ramadnuja thinks it necessary, yet again, to establish 
the authority of smrti literature: 


The epics and puranas which augment the Vedas declare the same 
truth— 
seeing that both (Lava and KusSa) were intelligent and well-established 
in the Vedas 
the Lord, took them on as his students in order to corroborate the 
Vedas.”4 
(Ramayana 1.4.6) 


Just as in the discussion on Brahman’s casuality (VS #110) where the impor- 
tance of the VP is reiterated, so once again, he undertakes to defend the 
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purana’s authority. A possible reason for this repetition is that the smrti pas- 
sages function as more than corroborative evidence. That is, they introduce 
something entirely new that is lacking in Ssruti. Having justified the use of 
smrti, Ramanuja cites evidence from the Ramayana, and the VP: 


The divine form as stated in the Ramdayana verses is considered first: 
that great yogin, the supreme self, the primeval one, 
is without a beginning, middle, or end, he is great beyond the great.®° 
(Ramayana 6.1.4.14) 


This passage is reminiscent of the many Ssruti passages that affirm Brahman 
in abstract metaphysical terms. Indeed, this passage speaks more to the uni- 
verse as a form of Brahman than it does to the divine transcendent form 
which is actually the topic of the discussion. According to the commentary, 
without beginning, middle, or end, declares “the essential nature or svariipa of 
Brahman as eternal”,?® but there is little to be gleaned here regarding the 
divyarupa. The first indication of Visnu’s divine form is provided by the next 
verse: 


He is beyond matter, he is the creator who bears the conch, discus, and 
mace 
He has the Srivatsa mark on his chest; He has Sri eternally for his consort, 
he is invincible, eternal, and immutable.*” 

(Ramayana 6.1.4.15) 


The ornaments and weapons specific to Visnu are iconographic details and 
such specificity is not seen in the sruti passages. The Ramayana is then the 
first text, Sruti or smrti, which addresses Visnu’s divine form that is consonant 
with Ramanuja’s description of Brahman’s divine form. The other Ramayana 
passages utilized are: 


the various types of arrows and the drawn-bow assumed personal forms 
and accompanied the descendent of Kakutstha, all follow him. 
(7.109.7) 


with body and with his entourage he enters the realm of Visnu.*® 
(7.110.13ab) 


These verses are not explained by the commentator. However, they deal pri- 
marily with the incarnated form and its relation to the supernal form of Visnu 
rather than the latter, which is the topic of discussion here. The description of 
Visnu adorned with his various ornaments and weapons is evidence for the 
kind of divine form that Ramdnuja intends and additionally, these epic pas- 
sages provide scriptural support for the connection between Visnu’s transcen- 
dent form (described in R&mayana 6.1.1.14) and his incarnations. For 
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Ramanuja, the incarnation “is a particular manifestation of the supernal form 
itself.” However, the “supernal form [divine form], though closely related to 
the Lord’s avataric forms ... is logically closer to the divine quidditative 
center than the [supernal form]’(Lipner 1986: 96). Moreover, the incarnation 
derives from the supernal form and is conditioned by factors such as the 
particular world epoch, which does not apply to the divine form. 

The Ramayana verses establish the incarnations themselves, as forms not 
only worthy on their own merits, but all the more so because of their acces- 
sability to the worshipper. The fact that Rama and his followers passed into 
the realm of Visnu with their bodies, indicates that they are not comprised of 
matter (prakrti). Even the incarnations, though of human or animal form, are 
not material. The contribution of the Ramayana passages 1s that for the first 
time a scripture is cited from which Visnu’s form does not need to be inferred, 
but its main function is to establish the concept of Visnu’s incarnations. 

To support his interpretation that Brahman has a divine supernal form, 
Ramanunja utlilizes additional passages from the VP followed by some passages 
from the MBh: 


Wherever, all these powers are established, O’ King, 
there is another grand form that is different from Hari’s universal form 
(viSvaripa).°? 

(VP 6.7.70)! 


What are the two forms that are mentioned here? Sudarsanasuri does not 
comment on this passage in the TD, but does so in his commentary, the 
Srutaprakasika, on the Mahasiddhanta section of the SBh 1.1.1. He notes that 
the form of Brahman in which all the powers are established is the divine 
form of Brahman: 


Now, in this very purdna, even though at the conclusion he (Ramdnuja) 
quotes texts in detail, he demonstrates that Brahman has a divine form, a 
vigraha as in VP 6.7.70 ... That is different from the universal form (VP 
6.7.70) means that the two forms do not coincide.!°! 


The VP indicates two distinctly different forms of Visnu. One, the form of 
Hari with the universe in the effected state, the other is his divine form. In 
other words, different from the world that comprises the body of Brahman, 
there is another divine form. The powers that are mentioned in VP 6.7.70 are 
the three powers (Sakti) that are said to abide in this particular form of Hari 
known theologically as the body of Brahman. The primary power is the 
energy which resides in the supreme nature of Visnu; a secondary power 
results when that energy is embodied, while the third power is ignorance (VP 
6.7.69-71). By using this VP passage Ramanuja intends to differentiate 
between the divine transcendent body, which is the current topic of discussion 
and the material world envisioned as a divine form as well. 
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The term visvariupa that occurs in VP 6.7.70 stated above has a different 
connotation in the BhG, where it refers to the terrible form of Visnu in both 
his creative and destructive capacities; even in the BhG, there is a distinction 
made between the visvariipa and the more benign four-armed form. Krsna 
claims that the visvariipa is only accessible by divine vision. Terrified of this 
visvarupa, Arjuna implores Krsna to once again assume his benign four- 
armed form. It is important to note here that Ramanuja does not cite any 
passages from Chapter 11 of the BhG, which elaborates on the divine form, 
because the form depicted therein is frightening and is unlike the divine form 
Ramdanuja depicts here. In the VP context, the term visvariipa designates the 
transcendent divine body of Brahman akin to icons. 

The next set of scriptural passages is from VP 1.22, which also differentiates 
two forms of Brahman: 


Visnu as comprising all powers is the highest essential nature of Brahman 
This form is reflected on first by yogins at the beginning of their yogic 
practices. 

(VP 1.22.59) 


Hari is the highest and closest of all the powers of Brahman 
O’ Great Sage, Hari is a form (miurta) of Brahman, he comprises the 
entire Brahman.!°? 

(VP 1.22.61) 


Ramdanuja only cites the first half of 1.22.6lab, but this section of the VP 
identifies Hari as a form of Brahman. Moreover, the form of Hari presented 
here is the one endowed with weapons and ornaments. The different weapons 
and ornaments in this section are identified with different aspects of the uni- 
verse (VP 1.22.65ff). For example, pradhana or matter is identified with the 
Srivatsa mark (VP 1.22.67), and his necklace, Vaijayanti, composed of 
five precious stones, is said to be the aggregate of the five elements, and so 
on. The importance of the VP passages cited here is that the embodied 
form of Visnu, with ornamentation and weaponry, is declared to be real and 
different from the svariupa.!°? Whereas, the Ramayana passages establish the 
connection between the divine form and the incarnations, the VP passages 
establish that the world as Brahman’s body is quite different from his 
divine form. 

In the first section, then, the sruti examples cited to support Ramanuja’s 
definition of the divine form are inadequate. The divine form as suggested by 
RamAanuja’s first summary are developed mainly with the use of the VP, and 
to a certain degree, the Ramayana. The descriptive summary in the second 
section, though it does not utilize the VP directly, is influenced by the VP (van 
Buitenen 1956: 290). 

It is interesting that Ramanuja only cites sruti passages as support for this 
second section on the divine form. It would seem that if the whole discussion 
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on the divine form of Brahman is taken into account, Ramanuja does not 
want to draw attention to the definitive description of Brahman in the second 
part. The interpretive strategy of RAamanuja in this section is worth noting. 
He begins, as tradition requires, with support from sruti, but these passages 
only portray the essential nature of Brahman in metaphysical terms. Both 
Ramanuja and the commentator create, through exegesis, the possibility to 
associate the two separate concepts (svariipa and divyariipa) to combine 
in such a way that the VP definitions of the iconic form of Visnu can be 
incorporated into Vedanta. 

The second description articulates the divine form of Visnu, not His essen- 
tial nature (svariipa) and it is the former not the latter that commands wor- 
ship and devotion from devotees. One of the main differences between these 
two descriptions is that the former affirms the divine form of Brahman in a 
general way. That is, Brahman is declared to possess auspicious qualities, 
weapons, ornaments, consorts, and a divine abode, but no specifics are pro- 
vided to identify His unique form of divinity. Such a description could be 
used to describe many divinities in the Hindu pantheon. However, Ramanuja’s 
goal is to identify Brahman as the deity Visnu, his task is not yet complete. 
He begins with a second description of Brahman and provides a new set of sruti 
passages as support. 


The second description of Brahman’s divine form 


In support of the second description only sruti passages are cited. However, 
this description of Brahman itself is taken from the VP and so in a sense 
Ramanuja is citing the VP first and then interpreting sruti through the infor- 
mation gained from the purdna. In this description, as in the first, Ramanuja 
begins with an upanisadic depiction of purusa, but the rest of the imagery is 
not found in sruti. It begins with a description of the metaphysical qualities of 
Brahman: 


He dwells inside the circular orb of the sun; he has the splendor of a 
colossal mountain of molten gold, whose brilliance is like that of the rays 
of hundreds of thousands of suns; his long eyes, spotless like the petals of 
a lotus that sprouting from deep waters on a stalk, blooms in the rays of 
the sun.! 


This description of Brahman is reminiscent of sruti passages, which have been 
already cited in support of the first description. Here, I only evaluate the new 
citations. Included among these are the views of the Bhasyakara (Dramida), 
and the Vakyakara!®> (Tanka), on the Brahmasiitras.'°® All these passages 
reiterate the lordship of Visnu over creation, but do not provide details on 
the divine form (divyariipa).'°’ Even the comments of the Bhasyakara and the 
Vakyakara do not supply the needed specifics for Ramanuja’s definition of the 
divine form (divyariipa), although they do affirm that Brahman possesses a form. 
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Proof of Ramanuja’s attempt to connect these sruti passages to the smrti 
passages declaring the divine form of Visnu is evident from the examples we 
have already evaluated. Furthermore, the TD’s view that the smrti examples 
are for the explication of Chandogya Upanisad 1.6.6, which itself does not 
provide support in regard to the specifics of the divine form, is further evi- 
dence of this insufficiency. Additional evidence is provided by Ramanuja’s 
concluding remarks. Here he attempts to relate the divine form to the svariipa 
of Brahman: 


Because in the text being alone this was in the beginning my dear son, one 
only without a second (Ch Up 1.6.6), his attendants, his abode etc. are 
included in the essential nature (svaripa) of the supreme Brahman, which 
possesses a host of auspicious qualities such as knowledge, strength, 
sovereignty. !°° 


The word svaripa is here used to denote essential attributes such as knowl- 
edge, bliss, and so on, but it now also includes attendants and the divine 
abode. This meaning of “essential nature” does not correlate with the com- 
mentator’s definition of essential nature as distinct from the the divine form, 
mentioned in the discussion of the first description of Brahman. The commen- 
tator himself seems aware of this discrepancy, since he once again re-defines 
divine form: 


Just as the qualities of knowledge and so on are included in the cause, 
those qualities such as the abode etc., cannot be explained as non-existent 
in it. Therefore, because the eternal realm (nityavibhiti) is included in 
the cause as known from scripture such as being only, by the words 
being only, one alone, without a second, the inner nature of Brahman is 
understood. !° 


This is a circuitous way to argue for a divine form and abode for Brahman. 
The causal state of Brahman, which includes everything, according to Ch Up 
1.6.6, is taken to include divine form and divine abode. This is a re-interpretation 
of Ch Up based on the fact that smrti affirms a divine form. 

Continuing with Ramanuja’s second description of Brahman’s form, we see 
a head-to-foot description of Visnu similar to the one found in the VP pas- 
sages. The juxtaposition of his second description of Brahman with the VP 
passages underscores the vocabulary common in both. Beginning with Visnu’s 
forehead, the description does not match any sruti passages that Ramanuja 
has thus far cited. The vocabulary that is common to both the VP and 
Ramdanuja’s second description of Brahman are highlighted: 


he has a forehead with beautiful eyebrows and a handsome nose; his 
coral-like lips are smiling pleasantly; his cheeks are tender and radiant; 
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his conch-like neck is raised uplifted and pendulous; his divine ears, 
tender as buds hang touching his divine shoulders.!!° 


Some of the VP passages that correspond to the description of Visnu’s fore- 
head, his pleasant smile, his cheeks, forehead, conch-like neck, broad chest, and 
so On, are: 


Let him meditate on the one who is Brahman: a pleasantly smiling face, 
eyes resembling lotus leaves, 
lovely cheeks, beautiful wide forehead, shining and flat. 

(VP 6.7.80) 


ornamented with beautiful earrings placed close to the ears 
a conch-like neck, a broad chest adorned by the Srivatsa.!!! 
(VP 6.7.81) 


Though such details are not unique to the VP and can be found in many 
other smrti texts as well, the fact that Ramdanuja in his first description 
employs numerous passages from the VP, especially VP 6.6, makes it likely 
that he was again inspired by VP 6.7.80-84. In this section of the VP, the 
divine form of Visnu as the auspicious object (subhasraya) of worship is 
established and is an important section of the purana for Ramdanuja.!!? 
Moreover, earlier in the VS, Ramdnuja himself states that the sixth book of 
the VP is the source text for information on Brahman’s body, the divine body 
and its incarnations.!!3 

The rest of the second description of Brahman’s form according to Ramanuja 
is as follows: 


his arms are round, well-developed, and long; his beautiful palms are 
reddish adorned with fingers that are the same color; his body, slender 
waist, and broad chest are well-proportioned in all places; his shape is of 
an inexpressibly divine form; his color is pleasing; his feet are as beautiful 
as budding lotuses; he wears a yellow robe that suits him; he is adorned 
with immeasurable, divine, endlessly marvelous ornaments like a spotless 
crown (kirita), earrings (Aundala), necklaces (hara), the kaustubha gem, 
bracelets (Kkeyiira), armlets (kataka), anklets (nipura), belt (udar- 
abandhana) and so on, a conch (saikha), discus (cakra), mace (gada), bow 
(sarnga), the srivatsa curl, and the garland (vanamala).''4 


The following passages are suggestive of the description stated above and 
provide information on Visnu’s arms, ornaments, weapons, and his robe: 


the navel caving into the three folds of the belly and by the belly 
eight long arms, hanging, or even four-armed Visnu. 
(VP 6.7.82) 
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firm thighs and calves, well-formed feet and toes 
[ ... ] he who is in a pure yellow robe. 
(VP 6.7.83) 


wearing a beautiful crown (kirita), bracelets (Aeyira), and armlets 
(kataka) holding in his hands the bow (sarnga), 
conch (sankha), mace (gada), sword (khadga), and the mighty discus 
(cakra).''5 

(VP 6.7.84) 


This description of Visnu’s divine form, either four-armed or eight-armed, 
does not correlate exactly to any of the iconographic specifications of images 
found in texts such as the Vaikhansagamas (Champakalaksmi 1981). Never- 
theless, it is evocative of Visnu images and is in stark contrast to the descriptions 
of Brahman from the upanisads. 

Following the head-to-foot description of Visnu, Ramdanuja ends with a 
reiteration of qualities of the divine form that evokes devotion from the 
worshipper: 


By his surpassingly sublime beauty he captivates the eyes and hearts of 
all; the nectar of his pervasive loveliness fills and overflows the entire 
existence, sentient and non-sentient; his eternal and inconceivable youth- 
fulness is infinitely marvelous; he is delicately tender as blossoming flowers; 
he perfumes the endless expanse of the universe with his divine fragrance; 
he shines in his supreme majesty as he enevelops the three worlds; he 
looks at his devotees with a look of compassion and affection.!!° 


Carman (1974: 79) in his discussion of Visnu’s auspicious qualities (kalyana- 
guna) notes that saundarya or beauty of bodily form was important for 
Ramanuja as “this characterized the Lord both in his transcendent realm and 
his incarnations.” Descriptions of divine beauty however are rare in Sruti pas- 
sages. To comment on these last descriptive statements, the TD cites mostly 
from the Ramayana. It reiterates that all the descriptions of Visnu thus far 
(taken from smrti) are meant to explain divine descriptions in passages such 
as Ch Up 1.1.6-7. However, the addition of information from the VP has 
made it possible to broaden the context for understanding the nature of the 
divine form.'!7 Ramanuja concludes his description of the divine form by 
citing a series of sruti passages to substantiate this second description of 
Brahman’s divine form. These examples all refer to Brahman’s metaphysical 
qualities and not to a specific form of Brahman. Furthermore some of these 
passages were already cited as evidence in the discussion on the first description 
of Brahman.!!® 

This rather long two-part discussion of the divine form illustrates that 
Brahman as Visnu is possessed of a divine form, and to substantiate this 
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Ramdnuja depends on the VP. For Ramanuja, then, Brahman or Visnu pos- 
sesses an essential nature (svarupa) comprised of metaphysical attributes such 
as knowledge, brilliance, bliss, splendor, support for which is readily available 
in Vedanta. Additionally, Brahman possesses a divine transcendent form 
(divyariipa) comprised of a non-material substance, which is four armed with 
ornamentation and weaponry. It is an embodied form that is exclusively 
proper to Brahman and for this Ramanuja turns to the VP. 


Conclusion 


In the course of this chapter we have examined Ramdnuja’s exegetical use of 
the VP in the Vedarthasamgraha to support the concepts fundamental to his 
theology namely, the essential nature of the individual self, Brahman’s caus- 
ality, and His divine form. In the discussion on the individual self, Ramanuja 
follows the principle of corroboration (upabrmhana) and cites the upanisads 
and then the VPas scriptural evidence for his view of the nature of the indi- 
vidual self. In the sruti examples that he utilizes, he finds support for Brah- 
man’s relationship to the individual self as one of soul to body. The sruti 
examples offer little on the individual self as a distinct entity sans its relation 
to Brahman. Since for Ramanuja, although the liberated individual self shares 
certain qualities with Brahman such as knowledge and bliss, it has a real and 
distinct existence, though always in relation to Brahman. The terminology to 
describe the essential nature of the individual self as one of knowledge (jiid- 
nasvariipa), as one of knowledge and bliss (jid@nandaikaguna), and as inde- 
scribable (vacém agocara) is provided by the VP. Furthermore, the purdna 
also provides evidence to argue the metaphysical reality of the embodied 
individual self. First, the individual self is said to be a power (Sakti) of Visnu 
and then the concealment of its attributive nature by another power of Visnu, 
namely karma is stated. Associating with karma the individual self is said to 
exist in all beings with its attributive nature concealed to different degrees 
(taratamya). 

In contrast to Advaita, Brahman’s causality is an important aspect of 
Ramanuja’s Vedanta. For him any discussion of the world as empirically real 
is related to the issue of Brahman’s causality. Utilizing the VP, Ramanuja 
argues for the concept of Brahman as eternally differentiated into matter and 
individual selves and thus the material cause as a whole (avisesanakarana). 
Included in this discussion is creation as simply a transformation in the causal 
condition (karanavastha) of Brahman to its effected condition (karyavasthd). 
For the cosmological details such as Brahman as eternally differentiated into 
matter and individual selves and his lordship over the two entities that com- 
prise his body, Ram4nuja finds in the VP passages such as Visnu is manifest 
and unmanifest creation, He is the Lord and the agitator and that which is 
agitated, He is present in matter both when it is contracted and expanded, He 
is the cause of effect, the unborn matter (prakrti) and individual selves 
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(purusa). While sruti, BhG, and MBh passages precede the VP citations, they 
do not compare to the specifics on creation that are found in the purana. The 
Svetasvatara Upanisad does speak of matter (prakrti) as eternal and as mani- 
festing from Brahman, but it also goes on to describe it as illusory (maya) and 
Brahman as the illusionist (mayavin) which then would require clarification of 
the term maya in a positive light. The five BhG passages cited prior to the VP 
verses provide more detail than Ssruti, but considerably less than the VP. 
Moreover, the fact that Ramanuja turns to the VP to interpret most of the 
BhG passages in his commentary on that text suggests that the purana is vital 
to the “correct” reading of the BhG as well. 

To support causality as a unique attribute of Brahman’s essential nature 
(brahmasvaripavisesa) also, Ramanuja relies on the VP. The three-fold defi- 
nition of causality as a unique quality of Brahman’s essential nature requires 
the simultaneous affirmation of Brahman as the cause, Brahman as insepar- 
able from the world, and Brahman as the lord over his creation. Ramanuja 
does not even cite sruti in this context, but spends considerable time legit- 
imizing the authority of the VP as equal to that of the certain upanisads and 
the Brahma Sitras. Brahman’s causality as envisioned in the VP fulfills the 
criteria that comprise the concept of brahmasvariipavisesa such as: the world 
produced from Visnu exists in him ... he is the world, He resides in the indivi- 
dual self, His own essential nature (svariipa) encompasses what is manifest and 
unmanifest, he exists in the form of purusa and in the form of time, he holds up 
the world with a tiny portion of his power and takes on form ... for the welfare 
of the world, encompassing manifest and unmanifest, he is the Lord of all. For 
Ramanuja’s purposes sruti passages are too general and only the VP provides 
concrete details needed to affirm the causality of Brahman and the reality of 
the the world. 

Lastly, in addition to the conception of the world as the body of Brahman, 
RamAanuja affirms a divine body (divyariipa) that is akin to the iconic forms of 
Visnu, and support for this is lacking in sruti. The divine body of Brahman is 
a specific form of Visnu and the discussion of the auspicious object (sub- 
hasraya) of meditation in VP 6.7 is the sole scriptural source. While the sruti 
evidence is adequate to establish the essential nature of Brahman (svariupa), it 
is ill-suited as support for the divine form. That is, descriptions of Brahman 
such as like a bright flash of lightning, luminous in appearance, whose visible 
appearance is like a golden cloth are starkly different from purdanic port- 
rayals such as a pleasantly smiling face, eyes resembling lotus leaves, lovely 
cheeks, beautiful wide forehead, shining and flat, ornamented with beautiful 
earrings placed close to the ears, a conch-like neck, and a broad chest adorned 
by the Srivatsa. 


Notes 


1 Whereas, Sankara accepts the reality of creation only provisionally, Bhdskara 
(tenth century cE), the proponent of Aupadhika Bhedabheda (identity and 
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difference due to adjuncts) Vedanta advocates the influence of adjuncts such as 
karma on Brahman as the cause of creation (Dasgupta 1991: Vol. III, 6-11). 
According to him, though Brahman possesses auspicious qualities and is free 
from sin, due to limiting adjuncts it transmigrates in samsara. Yadavaprakasa 
(eleventh century cE), who championed Svabhavika Bhedabheda (identity and 
difference due to Brahman’s way of being), declares that Brahman itself, through 
its potential power (sakti), differentiates into God (Isvara), matter (acit), and 
individual selves (cit). God, according to Yadavaprakasa, is not the same as 
Brahman but is possessed of only a part of Brahman’s perfections (Oberhammer 
1997: 10-11). 

For more on svariipa and svabhava, see Carman 1974: 88-97 and Lipner 
1986:158 fn 6. 

VS #4. 

VS #4. Br Up 3.7.22 and Sub Up 2 are van Buitenen’s translations. Here and 
elsewhere, all the upanisad translations are from Olivelle 1998, unless otherwise 
indicated. 

sadvidhatatparyalingopetatvat tatprathamam uktam (TD 9). 

TD 9. 

dehatiriktatmasvaripatatsvabhava iti. svaripam jhananadaikalaksanam. svab- 
havo bhagavacchesatvam (TD 8). 

esu. vakyesu jivaparayosh svaripam katham pratipannam ity akanksdyiém 
upabrmhandanugrhitasrutipratipannam tayoh svaripam vivaksan (TD 10). 

VS #5, 43, 78-79, 143-44. 

jivatmanah svaripam devamanusydadiprakrtiparinamavisesaripananavidhabhedar- 
ahitam. jfananandaikagunam. tasyaitasya karmakrtadevadibhede’ padhvaste svar- 
tpabhedo vacdamagocarah svasamvedyah jhanasvaripam ityetavadeva nirdesyam. 
tacca sarvesam 4tmanaém samanam (VS #5). 

jhanasvartipam akhilam jagad etad abuddhayah 

arthasvaripam pasyanto bhramyante mohasamplave. 

(VP 1.4.40) (TD 11). 

Indicated by TD and van Buitenen 1956: 186; fn 34. 

tathatma prakrteh sangadahammandadidisitah 

bhajate prakrtandharman anyastebhyo’ pi so’ vyayah. 

(VP 6.7.24). 

puman na devo na naro na pasur na ca padpah 

sarirakrtibhedas tu bhtipaite karmayonayah 

(VP 2.13.94) (TD 10). 

jhanadaikagunam ity anena 

nirvanmaya evayamata jhanamaya’ malah 

duhkhajianamala dharmah prakrtes te na catmanah 

(VP 6.7.22). 

ity asyartho’ bhipretah (TD 10). 

karmakrtadevadibhede’ padhvaste ity anena 

ekasvartipabhedo hi bahyakarmAvrtiprajah 

devadibhede’ padhvaste nastyevavarano hi sah 

(VP 2.14.33). 

ityasyartho vivrto bhavati (TD 10-11). 

VP 2.14.33 ab is slightly different in the critical edition of the VP. It reads: ekatvam 
ripabhedasca bahyakarmavrtiprajah. 

svarupabhedo vacdamagocarah svasamvedyam ity anena pratyastamitabhedam 
(VP 6.7.53). ityadivacanam vyakhydtam bhavati. The compelete VP verse is 
pratyastamitabhedam yat sattamatram agocaram 

vacasam atmasamvedyam tajjhanam brahmasamjnitam. 

(VP 6.7.53) (TD 11). 
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A reference to Buddhism. 

tucchutvavyavrtyarthamaha atmasamvedyam’ iti. tac ca svariipato dharmatas ca 
jhanam (TD 11). 

VS #74. 

nirvanmaya evayamatma jhdanamayo’ malah 

duhkhajianamala dharmah prakrteste na catmanah. 

(VP 6.7.22) (VS #79). 

nanu ca bhavato’ pi vijidnasvaripa atmabhyupagantavyah. sa ca svayamprakasah. 
tasya ca devadisvartiipatmabhimane svariipaprakasatirodhanam avasydsrayaniyam. 
svartpaprakase sati svatmany akarantaradhyasayogat. ato bhavatascayam samano 
dosah (VS #41). 

evamabhyupagacchatam asmakam atmadharmabhitasya caitanyasya svabhavi- 
kasyapi karmana parmarthikam sankocam vikdsam ca bruvatam sarvamidam 
parihrtam. bhavatastu prakasa eva svartipamiti prakdso na dharmabhitas tasya 
sankocavikasau va nabhyupagamyate. prakasaprasaranutpattim eva tirodhanabhttah 
karmadayah kurvanti (VS #43). 

avidya cet tirodhanam tirodhanabhttaya’ vidya svartpabhitaprakasanaseti ptrva- 
mevoktah. asmakam tv avidyaripena karmana savriipanityadharmabhitajianapra- 
kasah sankucitas. tena devadirtipatmabhimano bhavatiti visesah (VS #43). 
Ramanuja only cites VP 6.7.61cd. 

yatha uktam— 

visnusaktih para prokta ksetrajfakhya tathapara 

avidya karmasamjhanya trtiya saktir isyate. 

(VP 6.7.61) (VS #43). 

yaya ksetrajiasaktih sa vestita nrpa sarvaga 

samsaratapan akhilan avapnoti atisantatan. 

(VP 6.7.62). 

taya tirohitatvac ca saktih ksetrajiasamjnita 

sarvabhitesu bhipala taratamyena vartate. 

(VP 6.7.63) (VS #43). 

The VP also identifies karma as matter (prakrti). 

The atomic nature (anutva) of the individual self is discussed in Lipner 1986: 
63-68. 

taratamyena vartate ityanena jhdnasya sankocavikdsau siddhau. na hy anumd- 
trasya svariipasya taratamyam. tasmad dharmabhitajnanadvarakameva atmanas 
taratamyamiti. jianadvarakatvam ca tatraivoparitanaih slokair vivrtam apranavatsu 
svalpalpa sthavaresu tato’ dhika (VP 6.7.64 ab). 

ityadibhih (TD 95). 

Prior to this discussion, Ramanuja begins his siddhanta by citing scriptural evi- 
dence from both, sruti and smrti. The sruti passages utilized are Br Up 3.7.3; Br 
Up 3.7.22 (Madhyandina); Sub Up 7. Mund Up 3.1.1; Taitt Ara 3.11; Taitt Up 
2.6; Ch Up 6.3.2; Svet Up 1.6; Svet Up 1.12: Svet Up 6.13. The smrti examples 
are from the Ramayana 6.120.26; VP 1.22.36; BhG 10.20; BhG 15.15. According 
to RamAanuja, these scriptures prove that Brahman is the self of all, that matter 
and individual selves comprise Brahman’s body, and therefore the whole world 
can be said to be Brahman’s body. Additionally, because of the soul—body rela- 
tionship between the world and Brahman, world and Brahman can be identified 
with each other through saimanadhikaranya. That is, the term “world” denotes 
not just creation, but Brahman who is the inner self of this creation (VS #65). 
Though these examples suggest the distinction between Brahman, individual 
selves, and matter, and the soul—body relation shared by these three, it is difficult 
to use them as proof when describing the transformation of the causal state of 
Brahman into the effected state. Only the BhG and VP passages contribute to the 
concept of Brahman as the material cause as a whole. 
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etaduktam bhavati brahmaivam avasthitam ityatraivam sabdarthabhitaprakar- 
atayaiva vicitracetandcetandtmakaprapaficasya sthilasya siksmasya ca sadbhavah 
(VS #66). 

VS #69. 

atah prakrtipurusamahadahamkdaratanmatrabhitendriyatadarabhdhacaturdasab- 
huvanatmakabrahmandatadantarvartidevatiryanmanusyasthavaradisarvaprakara- 
samsthanasamsthitam kadryamapi sarvam brahmaiveti, karanabhitabrahmavij- 
nanadeva sarvam vijhatam bhavatitiyekavijianena sarvavijanam upapannataram. 
tadevam kdryakaranabhavadimukhena krtsnasya cidacidvastunah parabrahma- 
prakarataya tadatmakatvam uktam (van Buitenen translation) (VS #69). 

ajam ekam lohitasuklakrsndém bahvim prajém janayantim saripém 

ajo hyeko jusamano’nusete jahaty enam bhaktabhogam ajo’nyah 

(Svet Up 4.5). 

iti prakrtipurusayor ajatvam darsayati. (VS #72) my own translation. 

asman mayi srjate visvam etat tasmims canyo mayayda sanniruddhah mayam tu 
prakrtim vidyan mayinam tu mahesvaram (Sve Up 4.9-10) (VS #72). 

prakrtim purusam caiva viddhyanadi ubhavapi 

vikaramsca gunamscaiva viddhi prakrtisambhavan 

(BhG 13.19). 

bhimirapo’nalo vayuh kham mano buddhireva ca 

ahamkara itiyam me bhinna prakrtirastadha. 

apareyamitastvanyam prakrtim viddhi me param 

jivabhitam mahabaho yayedam dhdaryate jagat. 

(BhG 7.4—-5) (van Buitenen translation) (VS #72). 

prakrtim svamavastabhya visrjami punah punah (BhG 9.8). 

mayadhyaksena prakrtih siiyate sacaracaram (BhG 9.10) (van Buitenen translation) 
(VS #72). 

evam ca prakriterapisvarasariratvat prakrtisabdo’pi tadadtmabhiitasyesvarasya 
tatprakadrasamsthitasya vacakah. purusasabdo’pi taddtmabhitasyesvarasya pur- 
usaprakdrasamsthitasya vacakah. atas tadvikaranamapi tathaisvara evatmda. 
tadaha vyaktam visnustathavyaktam purusah kala eva ca (VP 1.2.18), sa eva 
ksobhako brahman ksobhayasca paramesvarah (VP 1.2.31) iti (VS #73). 
vyaktam visnustathavyaktam purusah kala eva ca 

kridato balakasyeva cestaém tasya nisanaya. 

(VP 1.2.18). 

sa eva ksobhako brahman ksobhasca purusottamah 

sa sankocavikasabhyam pradhanatve’ pi ca sthitah. 

(VP 1.2.31). 

tad evam namartipavibhaganarhasiksmadasapannnaprakrtipurusasariram brahma 
kdranavastam. jagatas tadapattireva ca pralayah. namartipavibhagavibhaktasth- 
tlacidacidvastusariram brahma karyavastham. brahmanas tathavidhasthtlabhava 
eva jagatah srstir ityucyate. yathoktam bhagavata parasarena pradhanapumsorajayoh 
karanam karyabhitayor iti (VP 1.9.37) (VS #74). 

Van Buitenen titles this VS section as “Miscellaneous Discussions”, suggesting 
that this section is simply an addendum to the previous more important sections 
that discuss the identity of Brahman as Visnu. However, in light of the connection 
between this section and the beginning of the siddhanta on Brahman’s causality 
(the avisesanakarana section), this VS section is in fact the conclusion of Rama- 
nuja’s argument begun earlier. Making use of the VP in this section, Ramanuja 
establishes the supreme cause as the unique quality of the essential nature of 
Narayana—brahmasvaripavisesa. Thus these two sections, in terms of content, 
which is Brahman’s causality, comprise a complete unit. 

For a succinct exposition on Brahman’s causality in Vedanta, see Lipner 1978: 
60-64. 
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Only MBh 12.7074 is included in the MBh critical edition. 
For Ramanuja’s classification of smrti as sattvic (most authoritative), rajasic, and 
tamasic, see Adluri 2006. 
TD 247. 
... ityadina brahmasvartipavisesapratipadanaikaparataya pravrttam (VS #110). 
... kevalaparabrahmasvartpavisesapratipadanayaiva pravrtto nararyananuvakas 
tathedam vaisnavam ca puranam (VS #110) and ... ityparabrahmasvatpavi- 
sesanirnayayaiva pravrttam (VS #110). 
pracyodicyadaksinatyapascatyasarvasistaih sarvadharmasarvatattvavyavasthayaém 
idameva paryaptam ity aviganaparigrhitam vaisnavam ca puranam. janmad 
yasya yata (Br Sa 1.1.2) iti jagajjanmaddikaranam brahmetyavagamyate. tajjan- 
madikaranam kimiti prasnaptirvakam visnoh sakasad udbhitam (VP 1.1.31) 
ityadina brahmasvartpavisesapratipddanaikaparataya pravrttam iti sarvasamma- 
tam ... yatha sarvdsu srutisu kevalaparabrahmasvartipavisesapratipadanayaiva 
pravrtto ndrayananuvakas tathedam vaisnavam ca purdnam (VS #110). 
Since Vedanta is in the plural, I have translated it as the “upanisads”. 
prakrtir ya mayakhyata vyaktavyaktasvartpini 
purusas capy ubhav etau liyete paramatmani. 
(VP 6.4.39). 
paramatma ca sarvesam adharah paramesvarah 
visnundma sa vedesu vedantesu ca giyate. 
(VP 6.4.40) (VS #110). 
adhara iti sariratmabhavah (TD 249). 
Also see Lacombe 1966: 108. 
so’ham icchami dharmajna srotum tvat tu yatha jagat 
babhtiva bhiiyas ca yatha mahabhaga bhavisyati. 
(VP 1.1.4) 
yanmayam ca jagadbrahman yatascaitaccaracaram 
linam asid yatha yatra layamesyati yatra ca. 
(VP 1.1.5) (VS #110). 
Srutavedantasya prasnatvat tucchatvavivartatvaparinamatvasadvarakatvadvar- 
akatvadiprakarajhapanartham ‘yatha’ iti prasnah (TD 250). 
param brahma kimiti prakramya (VS #110). 
visnoh sakasad udbhiitam jagattatra evaca sthitam 
sthithisamyamakartasau jagato’sya jagacca sa. 
(VP 1.1.31) (VS #110). 
sakasah parsvah, Sariraikadesad ity arthah (TD 251). 
‘yatra’ iti layasthanaprasnasyottaram dha tatra iti. tatraiva. visnaveva. atrapi vis- 
nusabdena layasthanatvam sadvarakam iti siddham (TD 251-S2). 
parah parandm paramah paramatmatmasamsthitah 
rupavarnadinirdesavisesanavivarjitah. 
(VP 1.2.10) (VS #110). 
apaksayavinasabhyam parinamardhijanmabhih 
varjitah sakyate vaktum yah sadastiti kevalam. 
(VP 1.2.11). 
sarvatrasau samastam ca vasaty atreti vai yatah 
tatah sa vasudeveti vidvadbhih paripathyate. 
(VP 1.2.12). 
tad brahma paramam nityam ajam aksayam avyayam 
ekasvarupam ca sada heyabhavac ca nirmalam. 
(VP 1.2.13). 
tad eva sarvamevaitad vyaktavyaktasvarupavat 
tatha purusartipena kalartipena ca sthitam. 
(VP 1.2.14) (VS #110). 
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sa sarvabhitaprakrtim vikaéran gunddidosimsca mune vyatitah 
atitasarvavarano’khilatma tendstrtam yad bhuvandantardle. 
(VP 6.5.83) (VS #110). 
VP 6.5.84 ab is slightly different in the critical edition: samastakalyanagunatmako 
hi svasaktilesavrtabhitasargah. 
sa ISvaro vyastisamastiripo ’vyaktasvartpah prakatasvartipah 
sarvesrah sarvadrk sarvavetta samastasaktih paramesvarakhyah. 
(VP 6.5.86) (VS #110). 
In the critical edition, VP 6.5.87 cd states avagamyate instead of adhigamyate. 
samjhayate yena tadastadosam suddham param nirmalam ekaripam 
samdrsyate vapy adhigamyate va tajjhdnamajidamato’ nyad uktam. 
(VP 6.5.87). 
iti parabrahmasvariipavisesanimayayaiva pravrttam (VS #110). 
sa eva sarvabhitatmd visvariipo yato’ vyayah 
sargadikam tato’syaiva bhitastham upakarakam. 
(VP 1.2.69). 
sa eva srjyah sa ca sargakarta sa eva patyatti ca pdlyate ca 
brahmadiavasthabhir sesamirtir visnur varistho varado varenyah. 
(VP 1.2.70) (VS #112). 
sa eva sarvesvarah parabrahmabhiito visnureva sarvam jagaditi pratijiiaya sar- 
vabhiitatma visvarupo yato’ vyaya iti heturuktah. sarvabhtttandm ayamatma vis- 
vasariro yato’ vyaya ityarthah. vaksyati ca—tat sarvam hares tanur iti (VP 
1.22.36). etad uktam bhavati. asyavyayasyapi parasya brahmano visnor visvasari 
rataya tadatmyam aviruddham ityatmasarirayosca svabhava vyavasthité eva (van 
Buitenen translation) (VS #113). | 
For more on icons and images in Srivaisnavism see Nayar 1992. 
In this first section, a description of Brahman’s divine form also includes discus- 
sion of Brahman’s divine abode and his consort (s). I address only the discussion 
of the divine form and the scriptural examples utilized to support the existence of 
a divine form. Additionally, I exclude discussions on the nature of the divine 
abode and the meaning of the important yet ambiguous term paramam padam 
(VS #128-31). 
tasyetasya parasya brahmano ndardyanasyaparicchedyajnananandamalatvasvar- 
tpavajjhanasakti balaisvaryaviryatejahprabhrtynavadhikatisayasamkhyeyakalya- 
nagunavatsvasamkalpapravartyasvetarasamastacidacidvastujatavatsvabhabhimata 
svanuripaikartpadivyartipataducitaniratisayakalyanavividhan antabhtsanasvasa- 
ktisadrsaparimitanantascaryananavidhayudha ... (VS #127). 
Also Ch Up 8.1.5, 8.7.1, 8.7.3, and Maitri Up 7.7 Jacob 1891: 961). 

... sahasrasah srutayah santi (VS #127). 

svaripasabdah svartipanirtipakadharmavaci. aparicchedyeti svaripam uktam. jna- 
neti guna uktah. svasamkalpeti vibhttimattvam uktam. svaripatadgunavibhitayo 
divyaripadinam pramanikatve drstantataya uktah. divyavigrahadayah sadhyadh 
(TD 306). 

For more on the concept of vibhiiti, see Oberhammer 2000. 

I do not discuss all the sruti passages because their contribution is identical to 
that of the other examples discussed here. These passages are: Mund Up 3.1.8, 
Sub Up 6, Taitt Samhita 2.2.12.5, Maha Nar Up 1.5, Taitt Up 2.1, RV 10.129, 
RV 10.90. Additionally, I do not discuss sruti passages that mention the divine 
abode and Visnu’s consorts (Taitt Samhita 4.4.12.5; Taitt Ar 3.13.1) as these 
passages refer to “Visnu’s abode” and “Sri and Hri as his consorts” and do not 
mention his divine form (VS #127). 
Van Buitenen 1956 and Olivelle 1998 translate tamasah as darkness, but it can 
also denote one of the three qualities (guna) of matter (prakrti), which is how 
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RamAanyja interprets this term in VS #131. In the same way rajas, is also rendered 
as “matter” by Ramanuja. 

Van Buitenen 1956, VS #127, translates kapyasam pundarikam evam aksinisam as 
“many-colored lotus.” He summarizes the discussion regarding the meaning of 
kapyasam pundarikam evam aksini, as found in the TD (TD 323ff). The three 
acceptable meanings van Buitenen lists are: G@dityaksitam srimattvat (splendor) 
emitted by the sun, for (the lotus) is resplendent, n@lasanam, jalabhuvam. The 
reasoning for a translation of “many-colored” is not clear. There are variant 
readings for kapyasam. See Olivelle 1998: 536. 

Ramanuja explains the word comprised of the mind as follows: the mayat affix 
denotes a relation of abundance; here the relation is different, and it is one of 
grasping and being grasped. The meaning is as stated in Sruti: however, by the 
pure mind [it is known]. ; 
vedahametam purusam mahantam adityavarnam tamasah parastat (Sve Up 3.8). 
ya eso’ntardditye hiranmayah purusah ... tasya yathd kapydsam pundarikam 
evam aksini (Ch Up 1.6.6-7). 

sa ya eso’ntarhrdaya akasah. tasminn ayam puruso manomayo’mrto hiranmayah 
manomaya (Taitt Up 1.6.1). 

sarve nimesa jajfire vidyutah purusad adhi (Maha Nar Up 1.6) (VS #127). 
Maha Nar Up 1.6 translation is my own. : 

tameva viditvati mrtyumeti na anyah pantha vidyate’yandya (Sve Up 3.8). 
yasmat param naparamasti kimcidyasmannaniyo na jyayo’sti kimcit 

vrkseva stabdho divi tisthaty ekastenedam piirnam purusena sarvam 

(Sve Up 3.9). 

sahasrasirsa purusah sahasraksah sahasrapat 

sa bhimim visvato vrtva atyatisthaddasangulim 

(Sve Up 3.14). 

sarvatah panipddam tatsarvato’ksisiromukham 

sarvatah srutimalloke sarvamavrtya tisthati 

(Sve Up 3.16). 

atha ya esontaraditye hiranmayah puruso drsyate hiranyasmasrurhiranyakesa 

4 pranakhatsarva eva suvarnah. 

(Ch Up 1.6.6). 

tasya yathd kapyasam pundarikamevamaksini. tasyoditi nama. sa esa sarvebhyah 
papmabhya uditah. udeti ha vai sarvebhyah papmabhyo ya evam veda. 

(Ch Up 1.6.7). 

Olivelle 1998 translation. 

sa ya eso’ntarhrdaya akasah. tasminnayam puruso manomayah. amrto_hir- 
anmayah. antarena taluke. ya esa stana ivalambate. sendrayonih. yatrasau kesanto 
vivartate. 

vyapohya sirsakapale. bhtrityagnau pratitisthati. bhuva iti vayau. 

(Taitt Up 1.6.1). 

Olivelle 1998 translation. 

For more on this upanisad, see Varenne 1960. 

In Maha Nar Up 3.12, nilatoyadamadhyastha vidyullekheva bhasvara is translated 
as, the middle of the blue cloud is radiant like a streak of lightning. However 
Ramanyja takes nilatoyadamadhyastha to be a bahuvrihi compound rather than a 
Sasthi tatpurusa, madhyastanilatoyadavidyullekheva. The TD provides the ratio- 
nale for this—the compound “within the blue-cloud” is a bahuvrihi; the irregular 
position of the first member is accepted as a Vedic exception (TD 308). 
nilatoyadamadhyastha vidyullekheva bhasvara (Maha Nar Up 3.12). 
manomayah pranasariro bhartipah satyakamah satyasamkalpah. akasatma 
sarvakarma sarvakamah sarvagandhah sarvarasah sarvamidam abhyatto’ vakya- 
nadarah. 
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(Ch Up 3.14.2). 

maharajanam vasa (Br Up 2.3.6) (VS #127). 

Olivelle 1998 translation. 

madhyasthanilatoyada vidduyullekheva seyam daharapundarikamadhyasthaka- 
savartini vahnisikha svantarnihitanilatoyadabhaparamatmasvartpa svantarnihi- 
tanilatoyada vidyudivabhati ityarthah (VS #127). madhyastanilatoyada here, is a 
forced interpretation (van Buitenen 1956: 283). 

svartpasabdo vigrahaparah (TD 308). 

The term svariipa is found in a handful of upanisads such as Maitri Upanisad 
7.11, Sarva Upanisatsara 3-5, Gopichandana 5, Muktika Upanisap 1.3, and 2.60 
(Jacob 1891: 1063). 

evam padadvayena ubhayavibhitimattvam uktam bhavati. sarvagandhah sarvarasah 
ityanena ca vigrahasiddhih (TD 308-9). 

maharajatam ragadravyavisesah; tena rafijitam mahdrajatam (TD 309). 
itihdsapuranayor vedopabrmhanayos cayam artha ucyate— 

tau te medhavinau drstva vedesu parinisthitau 

vedopabrmhanarthaya tavagrahayata prabhuh. 

Ramayana 1.4.6 (VS #133). 

vyaktam esa mahayogi paramatma sanatanah 

anadimadhyanidhano mahatah paramo mahan. 

(Ramayana 6.1.4.14) (VS #133). 

anadimadhyanidhana iti svaripanityatvam (TD 321). 

tamasah paramo dhata sankhacakragadadharah 

Srivatsavaksa nityasrir ajayyah sasvato dhruvah. 

(Ramayana 6.1.4.15) (VS #133). 

Sara nanavidhas capi dhanurayatavigraham 

anvagacchanta kakutstham sarve purusavigrahah. 

(Ramayana 7.109.7). 

vivesa vaisnavam tejah sasarirah sahanugah (Ramayana 7.110.13ab) (VS #133). 
(not found in the critical edition of the epic). 

samastah Ssaktyascaita nrpa yatra pratisthitah 

tadvisvaripavairipyam ripam anyad hareh mahat. 

(VP 6.7.70). 

Alternate readings for VP 6.7.70 cd are tadvisvavairipyam riipam anyad hareh 
mahat in VS #164 and in the critical edition of the VP it is tadvisvaripariupam vai 
riupam anyad hareh mahat. 

atha tasminneva yogaprakarena upasamhdare’pi savisesaparavakyani darsayan 
divyavigrahavatvam caha samasteti ... tad visvaripavairipyamiti sannivesavai- 
laksanyam uktam (SP. Vol I. 215). 

sarvasaktimayo visnuh svaripam brahmano’ param 

miurtam yad yogibhih ptrvam yogarambhesu cintyate. 

(VP 1.22.59). 

sa parah sarvasaktindm brahmanah samanantarah 

mirtam brahma mahabhaga sarvabrahmamayo harih. 

(VP 1.22.61) (VS #133). 

I do not address additional smrti examples as they do not add anything to the 
argument at hand. These passages are VP 1.8.39, VP 4.1.84ab, MBh 12.5.27, and 
MBh 12.191.9ab (VS #133). In closing the discussion of this first description 
of Brahman, Ramanuja ends by citing Br Sti 1.1.21, which he claims suggests 
that Brahman has a transcendent form. But, this sitra only mentions the term 
“attributes”. 

yo’savadityamandalantarvarti taptakartasvaragirivaraprabhah sahasramsuSatasa- 
hasrakirano gambhirambhah samudrabhitasumrstandlaravikaravikasitapundari 
kadalamalayateksnah ... (VS #134). 
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Ramanuyja refers to the Vedanta of predecessors such as Bodhayana, Tanka, and 
Dramida whose works are not extant, as support for his view. 

Van Buitenen 1956: 24-29. 

VS #135. 

etesim parijanasthanddindm sad eva somyedam agra Gsid ity atrajianabalaisvar- 
yadikalyanagunaganavatparabrahmasvartpantarbhitatvat (VS #132). 

yatha kdranavastvantarbhitatvaj jmanddigunanam sad eva ityadivakye tesim 
abhavo na pratipddyate; evam nityavibhtter api kdranavastvantarbhitatvat sad 
eva ityadivakyagataih sad eva, ekam eva, advitiyam iti Sabdair brahmantarbhavo’ 
vagamyate. nityavibhitivisistam brahmaiva avagamyatetyarthah (TD 319). 
subhrilalatah sundsah susmitadharavidrumah surucirakomalagandah kambugri 
vah samunnatamsavilambicarurtipadivyakarnakisalayah ... (VS #134). 
prasannacadruvadanam padmapatropamejnanam 

sukapolam suvistimnalalataphalakojjvalam. 

(VP 6.7.80). 

samakarnantavinyastacarukarnavibhisanam 

kambugrivam suvistirnasrivatsankitavaksasam. 

(VP 6.7.81). 

SBh 1.1.1. 

VS #133. 

... pinavrttayatabhujascarutaratamrakaratalanuraktangulibhir alamkrtas tanu- 
madhyo _-visalavilakshasthalah samavibhaktasarvango’nirdesyadivyaripasam- 
hananah snigdhavarnah prabuddhapundarikacarucaranayugalah svanuripapi 
tambaradharo’malakiritakundalahdrakaustubhakeytirakatakantipurodarabandha- 
nadyaparimitas caryanantadivyabhisanah sankhacakragadasisarngasrivatsavana- 
malalamkrtah (VS #134). 
valitribhangina magnanabhina codarena vai 
pralambastabhujam visnum athavapi caturbhujam. 

(VP 6.7.82). 

samsthitorujangham ca susthitanghrikarambhujam 

cintayed brahmabhitam tam pitanirmalavasasam. 

(VP 6.7.83). 

kiritacdrukeyirakatakadivibhisitam 
sarngasankhagadakhadgacakraksavalayanvitam. 

(VP 6.7.84). 

anavadikatisayasaundaryahrtasesamanodrstivrttir lavanyamrtaptritasesacardcarabh- 
utajato’tyad bhutadcintyanityayauvanah puspaharasasukumarah punyagandhavasita- 
nantadigantaralas trailokyakramanapravrttagambhirabhavah karundnuragamadhu- 
ralocanavalokitasritavargah purusavaro daridrsyate (VS #134). 

evam ya eso’ ntardditye (Ch Up 1.6.6) ityadi vakyasyartha uktah (TD 329). 

Ch Up 1.6.7, Br Up 4.4.22, Ch Up 8.1.5, Maha Nar Up 11.2-3, Mund Up 3.1.8, 
Br Up 2.3.6, Svet Up 3.7, Taitt Sam 4.4.12.5, Taitt Ar 3.13.1, Taitt Up 2.1, 
Mund Up 2.3.10 (VS #135-37). There is also one passage whose source is 
unknown (VS #135). 


3 Brahman, the individual self, and 
ignorance in the Sribhasya 


In the last chapter on the Vedarthasamgraha (VS), we examined Ramanuja’s 
use of the Visnu Purana (VP) as valid means of knowledge (Sabdapramana) in 
consolidating his views on the individual self, the causal nature of Brahman 
and the divine form. This chapter examines the importance of the VP as valid 
means of knowledge (sabdapramana) in Ramdanuja’s commentary on the 
Brahma Sitras (Br Si), the Sribhasya (SBh). In the SBh, Ramanuja cites 161 
passages from the VP considerably exceeding the 133 from the Brhadaranyaka 
Upanisad and 132 from the Bhagavadgita (Hohenberger 1960: 20-21). An 
interesting characteristic of the SBh is its lengthy commentary on Br Si 1.1.1. 
It is in the commentary on this si#tra in particular, that we find sustained use 
of the VP. For this reason, this chapter addresses the significance of the VP in 
the commentary on Br Si 1.1.1 only. Furthermore, SBh 1.1.1, is comprised of 
two sections addressing the prima facie view—a Minor Objection (Laghu- 
purvapaksa) and a Major Objection (Mahapirvapaksa), and two correspond- 
ing conclusions (siddhanta)—a Minor Conclusion (Laghusiddhanta) and a 
Major Conclusion (Mahasiddhanta).' Of these it is only the Major Objection, 
which presents the Advaita perspective, and the Major Conclusion, that are 
relevant to our evaluation of the exegetical function of the VP. 

The VP is crucial in RamAnuja’s arguments in SBh 1.1.1 in three ways. 
First, it helps define and provides support for Brahman’s nature. Second, it 
conclusively differentiates the individual self (both in its liberated and embo- 
died states) from Brahman. Third, it explains the relationship between Brah- 
man and ignorance (avidya). In contrast to the VS, the SBh as a commentary 
on the Brahmasiitras constrains Ramanuja’s exegetical freedom in some ways; 
however, an interesting strategy of symmetry is evident in regard to his use of 
the VP. The very same scriptural passages cited as support of the prima facie 
view in the Major Objection are then reinterpreted in the Major Conclusion. 
Some possible reasons for such a hermeneutic strategy, I address below; 
however, the fact that the sections on scriptural support in the Major Objec- 
tion more or less mirror those in the Major Conclusion seems to be a unique 
feature of the SBh. This is not something that we witness in the VS, perhaps 
due to the fact that it is not a commentary on a primary text. Since in the 
course of my analysis of SBh 1.1.1 I frequently refer to the structure of the 
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sections of the Major Objection and the Major Conclusion that address 
scripture as a valid means of knowledge, I summarize the data in Table 3.1. 

Though there are similarities in terms of the specific scriptural passages 
that are discussed in the Major Objection and the Major Conclusion, there 
are also important variations as concern the VP. In the Major Objection, 
Ramanuja has the Advaitin cite sruti, Brahma Siitras, Visnu Purana, and the 
Bhagavadgita to argue that Brahman alone is the only reality lacking any 
differentiations or qualities whatsoever. In the Major Conclusion, he first 
refutes the interpretation of these sruti and Br Si passages and then cites an 
additional thirty-three VP passages to establish the Visistadvaita perspective 
on the nature of Brahman (noted in italics in Table 3.1). Though it may seem 
that Ramanuja turns to sruti first and then smrti, namely the VP, we shall see 
that it is the passages from the purdna that directly address his concerns; in 
fact, he interprets sruti based on his reading of the VP. Thus, in this section it 
is the content of this purana that supports his vision of the nature of Brahman. 

After refuting the Advaita interpretation of sruti, Ramanuja then turns to 
the VP passages and BhG passages cited in the Major Objection. He refutes 
these passages by a detailed examination of the context of these verses and 
cites additional sruti and smrti to argue that the VP passages do not, as the 
Advaitin claims, support attribute-less Brahman, but in fact address the indi- 
vidual self. Thus, the role of the VP in this second section of this chapter is to 
support the metaphysical reality of the individual self and to define its essential 
nature, something that is not of concern to the objector. Having established 
that the VP passages cited in the Major Objection in fact address the indivi- 
dual self rather than Brahman, Ramanuja goes on to cite additional VP and 
sruti to establish the distinction between the individual self (in both its 
embodied and liberated states) and Brahman. These topics are examined in 
the third section of this chapter. 

Lastly, in the Major Objection, sruti and VP passages are utilized as support 
for ignorance as indescribable as either an entity or a non-entity and as the 
cause of the superimposition of the empirical world on Brahman. Subse- 
quently, in the Major Conclusion, after a refutation of the Advaita under- 
standing of ignorance as indefensible by means of logic, Ramanuja argues 
that scripture also does not support such a notion of ignorance. He does this 
by re-interpreting certain terms such as anrta, satya, sat, asat, and so on, 
which denote ignorance (avidya) for the Advaitin. Additionally, Ramanuja 
also undertakes a systematic re-interpretation of sections of the VP that were 
used in the Major Objection to support the prima facie view and uses these in 
turn to interpret sruti. This discussion on the nature of ignorance is covered in 
the last section of the chapter. 

Why does Ramanuja have the objector utilize the VP passages to support 
the Advaita worldview? There are three possible reasons for such use of the 
VP. First, Ramanuja, intending to use the VP later in his Major Conclusion, 
gives the Advaitin the opportunity to utilize the same scripture. Second, the 
VP may have been an important text within the Advaita tradition and a 


Table 3.1 Scriptural Use in the Major Objection and Major Conclusion of Sribhasya 


Major Objection 
(Mahapurvapaksa) 


Scripture supports attribute- 
less Brahman 


e Ch Up 6.2.1, Mund Up 
1.1.6, Taitt Up 2.1.1, Svet 
Up 6.19, Kena Up 2.3, Br 
Up 3.4.2, Taitt Up 3.6.1, 
Br Up 4.5.77, Br Up 
4.4.19,? Br Up 2.4.14,4 
Ch Up 6.1.4,5 Taitt Up 
2.7.1, Br Su 3.2.11, Br Su 
3.2.3 


e VP 6.7.53, 1.2.6, 
1.4.38-41, 2.14.31, 
2.13.86, 2.14.32, 
2.16.23-24, 6.7.96 


e BhG 10.20, 13.2, 10.39 


Major Conclusion (Mahasiddhanta) 


Scripture does not teach a Brahman 
devoid of all difference 


Nature of Brahman 


Ch Up 6.2.1, Br Su 2.1.5,° Mund Up 
1.1.6, Taitt Up 2.1.1, Ch Up 6.2.3, 
6.2.1, Adhy Up 68, Svet Up 6.19, 
Mund Up 1.1.9, Ch Up 6.2.3, Ch Up 
6.2.1, Ait Up 1.1, Kath Up 5.13, Svet 
Up 6.13, Svet Up 1.9, Svet Up 6.7-8, 
Ch Up 8.1.5, 8.7.1, 8.7.3, Taitt Up 2.8, 
Taitt Up 2.1.1, Ch Up 8.1.1, Ch Up 
3.14.1, Kena Up 2.3, Taitt Up 2.1.1, 
Mund Up 3.2.9, Taitt Up 2.6.1, Br Up 
2.4.14, Br Up 3.4.2, Taitt Up 3.6.1, Br 
Up 3.9.28, Taitt Up 2.8.1, Taitt Up 
2.9.1, Br Up 4.4.19, Br Up 2.4.14, Taitt 
Up 2.6.1,’ Taitt Up 2.7.1, Br Su 3.2.11, 
Br Su 3.2.3 

BhG 10.3, 9.4-5, 7.6-7, 10.42, 15.17-18 
VP 6.5.82-87, 6.5.72-77, 6.7.70-72, 
1.22.53, 1.2.10-14, 6.4.39-40, 1.22.53- 
54, 6.7.61-63, 2.7.29-31, 1.22.60 


Nature of the Individual Self 


VP 6.7.53, Svet Up 3.8, BhG 8.9, 

VP 6.7.55, 6.7.69-70, Visnu Dharm 
114.23-26, VP 1.2.6, Taitt Up 3.1.1, 
MBA 1.1.264, VP 1.1.4—-5, VP 1.1.31, 
VP 1.2.10, VP 1.1.2, VP 1.3.1-3, 

VP 1.4.38-41 


Plurality of Individual Selves 


VP 2.14.31, BhG 5.18-19, VP 2.13.86, 
2.14.32, 2.16.23-24, VP 6.7.96 Mund 
Up 3.1.1, Kath Up 3.1, Taitt Aran 3.21, 
VP 6.5.83.85, 6.7.61-62, Br Su 1.2.21, 
1.1.22, 2.1.22, Br Up (Madhy) 3.7.22, 
Br Up 4.3.21, 4.3.35 


Liberated Self is also distinct from Brahman 


VP 2.14.27, BhG 14.2, VP 6.7.30, Br 
Su 4.4.17, 4.4.21, 1.3.2, Ch Up 8.1.6, 
Taitt Up 2.1.1, Taitt Up 3.10.5, Ch Up 
8.12.3, Taitt Up 2.7.1, Mund Up 3.2.8, 
Mund Up 3.1.3, Br Su 3.3.11, 3.3.57, 
Mund Up 3.2.9, Mund Up 3.2.8, Ch Up 
8.3.4, VP 6.7.93-95, 2.14.33, 6.7.96, 
Visnu Dharm 120, VP. 6.7.61, BhG 
13.2, 15.16—-17, 18.61, 15.15 

BhG 10.20, 13.2, 10.39 

BhG 10.41-42 
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Table 3.1 (continued) 


Major Objection Major Conclusion (Mahasiddhanta) 

(Mahapurvapaksa) 

Scripture supports ignorance Scripture does not teach ignorance 

(avidya) (avidya) 

e Ch Up 8.3.2, 8.3.1, RV e Ch Up 8.3.2, 8.3.1, RV 10.129.1-3, Sub 
10.129.1-3, Svet Up 4.10, Up 2, Svet Up 4.10, VP 1.19-20, Svet 
Br Up 2.5.19, BhG 7.14, Up 4.9, Mand Up 2.21, Br Up 2.5.19, 
Mund Up 2.21 BhG 7.14 

e VP 2.12.39-40, e VP 2.12.39-40, VP 2.12.43-45 
VP 2.12.43-45 e VP 2.12.36, 2.12.38, 1.22.86, 1.22.38, 


1.2.69, 2.12.39, 2.12.40, 2.12.41-45, 
2,12,38, 2.12.45—-47, 2.13.100, 2.14.24, 
VP 2.13.2, VP 2.12.38 


detailed analysis of this purana was a means of appropriating it as a Visi- 
stadvaita text. To my knowledge, there is no evidence of the use of the VP in 
the Vedanta treatises of Sankara’s immediate disciples. This does not rule out, 
however, the possibility that the VP was popular within Advaita Vedanta 
interpretive communities as mentioned in Chapter 1.8 A third reason might 
be that Ramdnuja was better able to counter the Advaita claim of attribute- 
less Brahman with the VP. In the analysis that follows, reasons two and three 
seem the most plausible. 


The nature of Brahman 


In the Major Objection, Ramdnuja has the Advaitin claim the following 
about Brahman: 


Brahman alone, who is only consciousness and contrary to all character- 
izing attributes, is real; all entities other than it, such as the distinctions of 
knowledge due to various types of knower and the known are thought to 
exist in him and are unreal.? 


As pure consciousness, Brahman is perceived with attributes due to adjuncts 
(upadhi), when in fact it is identical with supreme knowledge and is the 
absolute reality (vastusat) (De Smet 1953: 64, 83-84). To fully comprehend 
the significance of the VP, in this discussion of the nature of Brahman we 
begin by juxtaposing Ramdnuja’s summary statement on the nature of Brahman 
with that of the Advaitin: 


The Highest Brahman, by his very nature, is declared to be devoid of 
association with all faults, has the nature of all auspicious qualities, and 
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for purposes of sport (/i/a), creates the world, preserves it, destroys it, 
enters into it, and controls it; all sentient and insentient beings under all 
kinds of conditions are undoubtedly real and are said to be the bodily 
form of the Highest Brahman; the world has been stated to be so by 
words such as body (sarira), form (ripa), body (tanu),!° part (amsa), 
power (Sakti), and glorious manifestation (vibhiiti) and so on; and by 
samanadhikaranya'' these are equated with the word ‘that’ (as in you 
are that Ch Up 6.8.7); the sentient being, which forms the vibhiiti of 
Brahman, exists in its own essential nature, and in the form of the 
embodied soul due to its association with insentient matter, because the 
condition of the embodied self, which is veiled by ignorance (avidya@) in 
the form of meritorious and sinful acts, does not recognize its essential 
nature as comprised of sentience, but as having the nature of matter. 
Therefore, the Highest Brahman who is possessed of attributes and the 
world, which is his manifestation (vibhiiti), is known to be undoubtedly 
real as well.!* 


This description of Brahman utilizes terminology from the VP. Ramanuja 
finds several concepts in the purdna that are important in establishing the 
soul—body paradigm he uses so often to interpret sruti such as: the world as 
Brahman’s glorious manifestation!? (vibhiti), the world as His body (Sarira/ 
tanu), the concept of ubhayalingatva (fact of possessing dual characteristics— 
infinite auspicious qualities and no faults whatsoever), Brahman’s creative 
activity as divine sport (/i/a), and the nature of the individual self and its 
association with ignorance (avidya@). These concepts for which he finds sup- 
port in the VP to counter the Advaita view of the world as only provisionally 
real are fundamental to his articulation of Vedanta. In contrast to his refuta- 
tion of such a non-dual interpretation of sruti which focuses mainly on prov- 
ing that the upanisads teach a Brahman possessed of various attributes, the 
information provided by the VP is vastly different not only in terms of the 
detail they provide, but also support for the soul—body framework so central 
to Visistadvaita Vedanta. 

Thus, as far as the nature of Brahman is concerned, in the Major Conclu- 
sion, both sruti and VP passages have been utilized, even though the purdanic 
passages are mentioned only by Ramanuja. Though, it may seem that he has 
utilized sruti and then smrti maintaining the traditional view of the corro- 
borative function of smrti, his re-interpretation of Sruti mentioned in the 
Major Objection is only to establish that a Brahman devoid of attributes is 
not what the upanisads teach. That is, he engages with sruti cited in support 
of the prima facie view only to argue that Brahman is not quality-less (nir- 
guna). For the additional information which characterizes his view of Brah- 
man, as stated in the summary statement above, he resorts to the VP. I first 
evaluate Ramanuja’s refutation of the sruti that is mentioned in the Major 
Objection and then address the BhG and VP passages, which are introduced 
by Ramanuja in his Major Conclusion. 
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Sruti support 


In the Major Objection the following Sruti passages are utilized to support the 
Advaita view of Brahman as devoid of all attributes: Ch Up 6.2.1, Mund Up 
1.1.6, Taitt Up 2.1.1, Svet Up 6.19, Kena Up 2.3, Br Up 3.4.2, Taitt Up 
3.6.1, Br Up 4.5.7,!4 Br Up 4.4.19,!° Br Up 2.4.14,'© Ch Up 6.1.4,!7 Br Si 
3.2.11, Br Sa 3.2.3. In the Major Conclusion, Ramanuja takes up these pas- 
sages to refute the Advaita characterization of Brahman. We will not discuss 
all of these passages, but rather look at the exegetical strategies he employs to 
counter the prima facie claims.'® To establish that the sruti in question in fact 
support the Visistadvaita point of view he utilizes the soul—body paradigm, 
the concept of Brahman’s dual nature (ubhayalingatva), and the postulate of 
scriptural harmony (samanvaya). For re-interpreting the Br Si passages 
3.2.11 and 3.2.3 he depends indirectly on the VP. 

Ch Up 6.2.1, in the beginning, son, this world was simply what is existent, 
one only, without a second is the first scripture that is provided as support by 
the objector. Chapter 6 of the Chandogya Upanisad is the source text for the 
satkaryavada doctrine, that the cause and effect are non-different. For San- 
kara, however, these “creation texts are no more than a device for suggesting 
the idea that the individual self and the highest self are (in their true nature) 
identical” and are only a means to point beyond empirical reality (Alston 
1980, Vol. I: 191). For Ramanuja, on the other hand, Brahman’s originative 
causality is an important aspect of “God’s relatedness to finite being” and this 
passage is indeed one of Ramdanuja’s mahavakyas, “great utterances” that 
embody core Vedantic truths (Lipner 1986: 82). Refuting the Advaitic inter- 
pretation of this sruti as supporting a Brahman devoid of all attributes, he 
argues instead that this scripture affirms the highest Brahman denoted by sat 
as the material and efficient cause of the world, who is omniscient, omnipo- 
tent, wills the truth, pervades all, supports all, controls all, and is character- 
ized by innumerable auspicious qualities and is the inner self or soul to the 
world that comprises his body. Thus, unless the soul—body paradigm is 
invoked to read Ch Up 6.2.1, it will not yield an interpretation conducive to 
Visistadvaita, in this particular instance. Indeed, “Ramdanuja’s belief that 
finite selves [and matter] constitute the body of the Supreme Self is for him, 
not the conclusion of a rational argument, but a fundamental fact vouched 
for by scripture” (Carman 1974: 127).!° 

The soul-body paradigm is also closely associated with Rdmdnuja’s 
concept of Brahman’s causality and the rejection of the world’s status as 
provisionally real, and it is crucial in his redefinition of the concepts of 
diversity and manifoldness. Br Up 4.4.19/Br Up 4.5.15 is cited in the Major 
Objection as evidence that there is no other reality than the attribute-less 
Brahman: 


there is here nothing diverse at all. From death to death he goes, who sees 
here any kind of diversity” 
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when however, the whole has become one’s very self, then who is there for 
one to see and by what means??! 


Once Again, Ramanuja notes that the Advaitic view is to be dispensed with: 


this whole world being an effect of Brahman and having Brahman 
as its inner ruler is one with Brahman, because Brahman is its self. 
Manifoldness contrary to this (understating of diversity) is rejected by 
these texts.7? 


Additionally, he employs the principle of scriptural harmony (samanvaya) to 
claim that unless these passages are interpreted in this way they would con- 
tradict other sruti such as may I become many, may I be born (Ch Up 6.2.3). 
Ramdanuja redefines what “diversity” means in this upanisad as something 
that issues forth from the unitary complex of Brahman, matter, and indivi- 
dual selves, and as such is not contrary to the “one-ness” that this scripture 
teaches. 

The second mode of interpretation that Ramdnuja employs is the concept 
of ubhayalingatva, the fact that Brahman possesses all auspicious perfections 
and is devoid of any imperfections whatsoever (Carman 1974: 88). Mund Up 
1.1.5—6 states: 


whereas the higher (knowledge) is that by which one grasps the imper- 
ishable. What cannot be seen, what cannot be grasped, without color, 
without sight or hearing, without hands and feet; what is eternal and all- 
pervading, extremely minute, present everywhere ... that is immutable, 
which the wise fully perceive.?* 


Applying the concept of dual characteristics of Brahman to the passage, the 
conclusion he reaches is that this passage only denies Brahman’s possession of 
defects pertaining to matter (prakrti), but that it does not in fact support a 
Brahman that is attribute-less. That is, Ramanuja takes all the qualities 
denied of Brahman by scripture and the Advaitin as only those that concern 
material nature. He elaborates that “[i]Jn Mund Up 1.1.5-6, the highest 
Brahman is said to possess innumerable auspicious qualities, is all-knowing, 1s 
the root of all beings, immutable, omnipresent, subtle, manifest, eternal and 
free from qualities of matter (prakrti)”.*4 Whereas, for the Advaitin Brahman 
qualified with attributes, even auspicious perfections results from the very 
same adjuncts that produce ignorance (De Smet 1953: 47). Similarly, Ramd- 
nuja interprets sruti such as ... without parts, inactive, tranquil, unblemished, 
spotless (Svet Up 6.19) as affirming the perfections of Brahman and the 
negation of all faults. In fact, for Ram4dnuja this dual nature of Brahman in 
regard to the qualities He possesses is one of the unique and defining features 
of Brahman and which distinguishes Him from all other entities (Carman 
1974: 103-4). 
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As a third exegetical strategy, Ramanuja resorts to the concept of scriptural 
harmony (samanvaya) to re-interpret passages such as Kena Upanisad 2.3, 
which states: 


it is envisioned by one who envisions it not; but one who envisions it 
knows it not. And those who perceive it perceive it not; but it is perceived 
by those who perceive it not. 

(Kena Up 2.3) 


According to Sankara, in this upanisad: 


it is first said that the projection of the world proceeds from the Absolute. 
And in the end it is declared that one finds perfect stability bringing 
freedom from all fear, in identifying oneself with the absolute bereft of all 
relation with the perceptible and imperceptible aspects of the world. 
(Sarasvati 1989: 75) 


So, while one’s inner Self, Brahman as pure consciousness, is beyond the dis- 
tinctions of subject, object, and the act of knowing, the realization of this Self 
is initialized through the study of scripture (Hirst 2005: 39ff; Rambachan 
1991: 113-16). 

Ramanuja replies that if indeed Brahman is not an object of knowledge as 
the objector claims, then other scriptural passages such as he who knows 
Brahman attains the highest (Taitt Up 2.1.1), he who knows Brahman becomes 
Brahman himself (Mund Up 3.2.9) that speak of the effect of the knowledge 
of Brahman would contradict the Advaita reading of Kena Upanisad. Note 
here, that the Mund Up passage is more conducive as support for the Advaita 
perspective. However, Ramanuja counters that this cannot be the meaning of 
Mund Up 3.2.9, otherwise passages which affirm the identity of Brahman 
with the world such as, Brahman, you see, is this whole world. With inner 
tranquility, one should venerate it as jalan?> (Ch Up 3.14.1) would be mean- 
ingless. Ramdnuja as we mentioned earlier takes Brahman’s originative caus- 
ality as one of the defining features of the divine essential nature, and so 
this passage which identifies Brahman with the world can only make sense 
if Brahman is understood as a differentiated whole and the knowledge of 
such a Brahman is stated in scripture to be of the form of worship and 
meditation. 

Lastly, the Major Objection also cites Brahma Sutras (Br St) as support for 
an attribute-less Brahman.”° Though the Br Si is a smrti text, since it is a 
summary text of the meaning of Sruti, it is deemed as a relevant source after 
the sruti citations. For instance Br St 3.2.11 is utilized which states, not even 
according to place, two fold characteristics belong to the highest for everywhere 
(it is taught). This sittra is meant to reconcile two types of sruti, the ones that 
affirm that Brahman possesses attributes and those that claim that it is devoid 
of any qualities. Sankara argues in his commentary on this sitra that it is not 
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logical to uphold both these assertions in regard to Brahman and concludes 
that those texts that speak of Brahman endowed with qualities are simply due 
to limiting adjuncts which result from ignorance. Ramanuja on the other 
hand, utilizing VP 6.5.84-85 and VP 1.22.53, argues essentially what he 
has done in his exegesis of Mund Upa 1.1.5—6 which we mentioned earlier. 
This strongly suggests that Ramanuja needs VP particulars to interpret sruti 
passages according to Visistadvaita. This is a rather ingenious exegetical 
move and we have come across this even in the VS where he cites BhG pas- 
sages as support for his point of view, but his reading of those very verses (in 
the Bhagavadgitabhasya) utilize the VP. Thus this purana is, in a sense, the 
thread (sutra) on which hangs Ram4anuja’s interpretations of scripture through 
his various texts and commentaries. 

In summary, some of the exegetical strategies Ramanuja employs to inter- 
pret sruti to refute the Advaita interpretation of sruti are: to utilize the soul— 
body paradigm coupled with his view of Brahman’s originative causality to 
re-interpret concepts of diversity and manifoldness; the concept of Brahman’s 
dual characteristics (ubhayalinga) and also the use of the concept of scriptural 
harmony (samanvaya) to reconcile contradictions within texts on the nature 
of Brahman. Moreover, in some of the Brahma Sutras that are cited, Ramanuja 
utilizes the VP to interpret the sutra according to Visistadvaita. What is 
striking in this polemic on the interpretation of sruti is that he engages with 
the Advaitin only in so far as to argue against a quality-less Brahman, 
whereas in his engagement with smrti, which immediately follows and which 
he himself introduces, he broadens the scope of this rather limited definition 
of Brahman. 

In the next two sections we discuss Ramdnuja’s citations from the BhG and 
VP as support for his views on the nature of Brahman. Again, these passages 
are not cited in the Major Objection. The insertion of such smrti support in 
the Major Conclusion is significant, particularly the VP, because the vocabu- 
lary Ramanuja utilizes to define Brahman in his summary statement is taken 
entirely from this purana, details essential to support the very paradigms 
(soul-body and so on) he has utilized to read sruti. 


Bhagavadgita support 


Prior to citing passages from the VP, Ramanuja also quotes eight verses from 
the BhG that he has not had the Advaitin utilize in the Major Objection. The 
main function of the BhG passages is to foreshadow the content of the VP. In 
a sense they give more information than the sruti, but considerably less than 
the subsequent VP verses. The first BhG passage is taken from Chapter 10 
traditionally referred to as vibhiitivoga that emphasizes Krsna’s lordship over 
creation. As we saw earlier in this chapter, in Ramanuja’s summary statement, 
the concept of the world as a manifestation (vibhati) of Brahman is one of the 
ways in which the Advaita view of Brahman is countered. According to 
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Ramdanuja, BhG 10.3 ab, he who knows me as unborn, beginning-less and the 
great Lord of the universe?’ conveys the knowledge of Krsna’s true nature 
(yathatmyavisayajnana), specifically as the supreme creator and controller 
over his created manifestation which he pervades (Carman 1974: 140). This 
BhG passage is also indirectly related to the VP. 

In his Bhagavadgitabhasya, commenting on BhG 10.3, Ramanuja refer- 
ences VP 6.7.46ff on the three innate tendencies (bhavana) that characterize 
all embodied beings.?® Karmabhavana is the suitability to work, brahmabha- 
vana translates as fitness for meditation and yoga, and ubhayabhavana is the 
capability to engage in both actions and meditation. All beings operate within 
these three propensities and the point of the VP is that Brahman is unique in 
that he is beyond such tendencies, which fall under the purview of matter and 
samsara. The importance of this section of the VP, called the Sub- 
hasrayaprakarana (Treatise on the Auspicious Object) is solely devoted to the 
description of Visnu as the most auspicious and worthy object of meditation, 
who as the supreme reality, is indeed a unique being, both creator and the 
created and stands as the controller of his manifest creation. The fact that the 
commentary on BhG 10.3ab itself which is cited here as evidence depends on 
the VP, highlights Ramadnuja’s dependence on the VP as a text that is crucial 
even for reading the BhG in a “correct” way. 

While BhG 10ab is meant to support RamAnuja’s view of Brahman as the 
supporter and controller of a world that is his glorious manifestation, the next 
two BhG passages highlight another aspect of Visnu’s lordship: 


All beings abide in me, however I do not abide in them. 
(BhG 9.4cd) 


And yet beings do not abide in me. Behold my divine yoga 
I am the upholder of all beings and yet I do not abide in them 
My will keeps them in existence.*? 
(BhG 9.5) 


According to Ramdnuja’s commentary on these passages the idea of Brahman 
as the abider or pervader of all creation (9.4cd) intimates that he is the inner 
controller and the master (Sesin) who rules and controls the world that he 
pervades. So too 9.5, where he interprets upholder of beings as the supporter 
who sustains all simply with his will. These two BhG passages along with 
10.3 highlight the important aspects of the soul—body paradigm of the 
support/supported (adharaladheya), controller/controlled (niyanta/niyamana), 
and master/servant (Sesin/sesa) (Carman 1974: 127ff). Though these BhG pas- 
sages as Ramdanuja interprets them seem more comprehensive in refuting the 
Advaita view of an attribute-less Brahman than sruti, the specific details that 
provide evidence for this soul—body relationship itself is mentioned only in 
the VP. 
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Ramdanuja also cites BhG 10.42cd, 7.6cd, 7.7, 15.17, and 15.18 in his 
Major Conclusion. In his commentary on all these BhG passages he utilizes 
the VP. I discuss the importance of this purdna in countering an Advaita 
interpretation of these BhG verses in Chapter 4.°° The use of the BhG prior 
to the VP signals its importance within Vedantic circles. After all, it was one 
of the three foundational texts of Vedanta philosophy in addition to the 
Brahma Sitras and the upanisads. More importantly, Ramdanuja takes 
Krsna’s instructions as a “theological directive” seriously as he understands 
the BhG as Brahman’s self-revelation (Ram-Prasad 2013: 112). So, how can 
we evaluate the contribution of the BhG passages on the nature of Brahman? 
The fact that the VP is utilized to interpret a majority of these BhG passages 
illustrates the importance of this purana and that Ramanuja has it in mind 
regardless of whether he’s commenting on the upanisads, the Brahma Sitras 
or the Bhagavadgita. As we shall see in Chapter 4 on the Bhagavadgitabha- 
sya, though the BhG itself may provide Ramdanuja with the general Visi- 
stadvaita framework, much more so than some Sruti, the VP is essential for 
particulars that serve as evidence for important doctrines such as the soul— 
body paradigm and to his overall project of establishing certain scripture as 
expositions of Visistadvaita Vedanta. 


Visnu Purana support 


Thus far, to support the nature of Brahman as envisioned in Visistadvaita, 
Ramdnuja has countered the Advaita interpretation of sruti cited in the 
Major Objection and has then gone on to provide evidence from the BhG. 
Subsequently, he cites an additional thirty VP passages as support. Though at 
first, it may seem that he has primarily relied on sruti and then cited smrti 
as support, it is the VP that provides concepts salient to his philosophy 
that are lacking in Sruti, at least the ones that he has utilized. In the previous 
section we saw that even smrti passages such as the BhG need the VP to 
interpret Krsna as the supreme Brahman eternally differentiated and as the 
ensouler of creation. While Ramanuja imposes the soul-body paradigm 
to read Sruti, the VP is the source, where he finds direct evidence of such 
a relationship to begin with, at least in this particular section of his Br Sa 
commentary. 

The rest of this section evaluates the significance of some of the VP pas- 
sages, which provide details on the nature of Brahman not found in sruti. The 
first set of passages (VP 6.5.83-87) is taken from Chapter 6.5 of the purana 
describes the various types of dissolutions, hells, and heavens, and ends with a 
syllabic exegesis of the term “Lord” (bhagavan), which is said to primarily 
denote Vasudeva, the Supreme Brahman (VP 6.5.5.69—79): 


O’ sage, He is beyond matter that comprises all beings, its modifications*! 
and faults such as those arising due to the qualities of matter Beyond all 
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concealment, He is the self of all, and in this way*? invincible, He pervades 
whatever is in the intermediate region.* 
(VP 6.5.83) 


His nature is constituted of all auspicious qualities, he supports the whole 
of creation with a small part of his power; assuming at will any desired 
form, He accomplishes the good of the world.** 

(VP 6.5.84) 


He is a collection of qualities such as splendor, strength, sovereignty, 
knowledge, renown, and power. He is the highest of the high, who is the 
lord of the high and low devoid of faults and so on.*> 

(VP 6.5.85) 


He is the lord, has the form of separate and aggregate matter, He has the 
essential nature of the unmanifest and manifest; He is the lord of every- 
thing, seeing everything, omniscient, having power over everything, and 
called the highest lord.*° 

(VP 6.5.86) 


That by which it (Brahman) is understood as devoid of faults, pure, 
highly stainless, of one form, 
that is knowledge; all else is called ignorance.*’ 

(VP 6.5.87) 


In his re-interpretation of Mund Up 1.1.5-6 earlier, Ramdnuja depends on 
the concept of ubhayalingatva, the fact that Brahman possesses auspicious 
qualities and is, in addition, devoid of any fault or imperfections associated 
with matter. This is in contrast to the Advaitin, for whom this upanisad con- 
veys a Brahman who is devoid of any qualities. Since the upanisad itself does 
not mention particulars to support either view, the VP, which is much more 
direct on this issue serves a significant purpose. VP 6.5.83 rejects Brahman’s 
association with matter and the faults thereof and read together with 6.5.84-85 
which states Brahman as beyond all concealment, invincible and as the repository 
of auspicious qualities, offers direct evidence of the dual nature of Brahman. As 
far as the nature of the world and its relationship to Brahman go, these passages 
in no uncertain terms assert creation as a positive manifestation of Brahman. 
Even while rejecting Brahman’s association with matter, these verses speak of 
the world of separate and aggregate matter as His form (riipa) and the 
unmanifest and manifest as comprising his essential nature (svariipa). 
Additionally, support for the reality of the world and its connection to 
Brahman is found in VP 6.5.84. That Brahman incarnates and is concerned 
with world welfare contradicts the Advaita perspective. The concept of 
Visnu’s incarnation has no reference in sruti that Ramanuja has utilized. 
Moreover, the commentator on the SBh, Sudaréanasiri, connects the 
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incarnation of Visnu to a worshipable form of the deity, he states that when 
the VP claims that “He accomplishes the good of the world by means of this 
very descent”, the use of this (form) as a vigraha (worshipable form) is 
established.*® The term vigraha suggests a concrete image, perceptible to the 
human eye. Both Ramdnuja and the commentator contextualize the world, 
incarnations, devotion and worship as relevant and real contra-Advaita. For 
Sankara, Brahman as the Lord over his creation who incarnates periodically is a 
possibility only in the realm of ignorance. 

The VP passages that follow, 6.5.86-87, affirm the identity between Brahman 
and the world and, at the same time, underscore His difference from them 
precisely because he is bereft of the faults of matter (prakrti). The fact that 
6.5.86 states that matter and spirit are the very form (ripa) of Brahman over 
which he exercises power, also contradicts the Advaita view of an attribute-less 
Brahman alone as real. The commentator notes that: 


the expression separate and aggregate matter, stands for the whole of 
intelligent beings, in their condition (avastha) of cause and effect ... That 
Brahman has these as his form means that they constitute His body. That 
Brahman has this manifestation as His essential nature (svariipa) means 
that it is a body unique to Him alone.*? 


As Brahman’s body, creation in its manifest and unmanifest forms is real. 
And as His body, it does not affect the essential purity of Brahman. VP 6.7.87 
then goes on to define knowledge of Brahman as the possessor of a body over 
which he is sovereign. 

We mentioned earlier that though these VP passages are clear on the nature 
of Brahman as Ramdanuja envisions it, there are some phrases that are pro- 
blematic and can be taken as supportive of the Advaita perspective. Two 
phrases in VP 6.5.83 might be seen as problematic, that Brahman is the self 
of all and that he pervades certain cosmic regions, which are Advaitic in 
tenor. However, as we have already seen in the discussion of BhG 9.4cd and 
9.5, Ramanuja interprets pervasion in the context of the soul—body relation- 
ship. To refute the Advaita interpretation of the world as unreal, the com- 
mentator of the SBh interprets pervasion (4strta), in VP 6.5.83, as follows: “in 
the intermediate region (6.5.83) means within the two-fold manifestation 
(vibhiti)’.*° This is a reference to the world of sport/creation (H/avibhiiti) and 
the eternal manifestation (nityavibhiti) which comprises the supreme glorious 
manifestation (anantamahavibhiti) of Visnu in later Srivaisnavism. The in- 
troduction of the concept of vibhiti is meant to refute the Advaita concept of 
the empirical reality as an illusion.*! Even in the VS, using the concept of 
vibhuti, Ramanuja prevails over the Advaita idea of the world as illusion. 
Thus the VP is not entirely amenable to a Visistadvaitic reading and after all 
Ramdnuja has the Advaitin cite this very purdna as support in the Major 
Objection; however, he weaves together passages from various sections of the 
purana to accentuate details such as world as the form (ripa) of Brahman 
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and creation as an essential nature (svaripa) of Brahman that assist him 
greatly. 

The next four VP passages (6.7.70—72; 1.22.51) introduce the reason for 
creation as well as present more information on the different forms of Brahman. 
I will only discuss VP passages 6.7.70—71 here, as VP 6.7.72 and 1.22.51 
assert the transcendence of Brahman from the world, which is a concept also 
mentioned in sruti: 


O’ King, where all these powers are established, that is another 
great form of Hari, that is a different form** from the universal form.” 
(VP 6.7.70) 


Out of His own playfulness, He causes that form, endowed with all 
powers to manifest as gods, animals, men, and so on.*4 
(VP 6.7.71) 


The first passage affirms two forms of Brahman: the universal form of Hari 
wherein the three powers of Visnu are established and the great form of Hari. 
The former is the very form that manifests itself as created beings and is 
mentioned in earlier passages of the same VP chapter (6.7.60-61) and also in 
VP 6.7.71 here. The second form, the great form of Hari, is the divine form or 
divyariipa discussed in the VS from which result the various incarnations of 
Visnu. The concept of divine sport (//@) and the fact that the world is simply 
a transformation of one of the forms of Visnu also affirms creation and its 
positive relationship to Brahman. This association between Brahman and the 
world as a vital part of the nature of the supreme reality is a strong critique of 
Advaita. 

Brahman as the inner self of both individual selves and matter is addressed 
in VP 1.2.10-14* and VP 6.4.39-40, and forms the basis for the soul-body 
paradigm that Ramdnuja takes for granted in his earlier re-interpretation of 
sruti such as Ch Up 6.2.3: 


The supreme self is the highest of the high, the highest self; He abides in 

the self 

and is devoid of distinguishing attributes such as form, color, and so on.*° 
(VP 1.2.10) 


He is everywhere, and all things abide in him, 
therefore He is called Vasudeva by the learned.*’ 
(VP 1.2.12) 


That Brahman is the highest, eternal, unborn, imperishable, and indivisible 
of one essential nature and is pure, always devoid of faults.*® 
(VP 1.2.13) 
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That alone is all this, possessing the essential nature of manifest and 

unmanifest; 

and also existing in the form of the individual self (purusa) and time.*? 
(VP 1.2.14) 


In 1.2.10, Brahman as the highest self is said to abide in the self, thereby dis- 
tinguishing the individual self from Brahman, for Ramanuja. This verse clari- 
fies the ambiguity we saw with VP 6.5.83, where Brahman is declared as the 
self of all, which had an Advaitic tenor. The commentator also notes that with 
this phrase, Brahman’s continuity with things (vastvapariccheda) is estab- 
lished.*° That is, as the inner self of individual selves and matter, the originative 
causal link with Brahman is ever present. Whereas in VP 6.5.86 all things as 
forms of Brahman is mentioned, here, Brahman as the inner self of the (indi- 
vidual) self, highlights the soul-body paradigm.°! Two other concepts from this 
previous verse (6.5.86) are also echoed in VP 1.12.13-14. First, to illustrate the 
positive relation of Brahman to the world, these two passages speak of the world 
as an essential nature (svaripa) of Brahman which we find in VP 6.5.86 as well. 

Second, while describing Brahman as completely transcendent, entirely 
different from any other entity, and of one essential nature (ekasvariipa), the 
VP also describes him as possessing the essential nature of the manifest and 
the unmanifest (vyaktavyaktasvaripa). To define creation as an aspect of Brah- 
man’s essential nature in this way conclusively denies the status of the world 
as only provisionally real. Having stressed the innate difference between 
creation and Brahman, Ramanuja affirms Brahman as the source from which 
everything manifests and is reabsorbed.°? The fact that 1.2.10-14 articulate 
different aspects that comprise the soul—body relationship makes the discussion 
of emanation and reabsorption of the world from and into Brahman distinct 
from that of Sankara who also asserts the same, though not in an ultimate sense. 

VP 1.2.14 mentions individual self (purusa) and matter (prakrti) as powers or 
forms of Brahman and these next two passages from VP 1.22 are an elaboration 
of this concept. The fact that Ramanuja cites passages from the beginning of 
Book One, Chapter 1.2 and then the last chapter of the same book 1.22, suggests 
that for him, this purana as a coherent whole supports his Vedanta: 


Brahman has two forms,>? embodied and unembodied; these two forms, 
perishable and imperishable, exist in all beings. 
(VP 1.22.53) 


The imperishable is the highest Brahman, the perishable is this entire world. 
Just as fire situated in one place spreads all around, so is this whole world 
the manifestation of Brahman’s power.**+ 

(VP 1.22.54) 


There may also be another reason that Ramanuja mentions passages from VP 
1.2 and VP 1.22 in conjunction. There is some ambiguity here as to what the 
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imperishable in 1.22.53 denotes. Having stated that two forms of Brahman, 
the perishable and imperishable exist in all things, it is identified as the world, 
that is, the world of matter, whereas the imperishable is said to be the highest 
Brahman Himself. It is difficult to identify the imperishable here with the 
individual self which is mentioned in 1.2.14. Ramdnuja, however, reads this in 
the context of the soul-body paradigm. According to him, the statement the 
imperishable is the highest Brahman can refer to the individual self through 
samanadhikaranya. That is, the individual self can be referred to as Brahman, 
since Brahman has already been stated to be the inner self of the individual 
self in VP 1.2.10. Subsequent to this, Ramdnuja discusses the essential nature 
of the individual self and the concealment of the attributive nature of the 
individual self by karma (VP 6.7.61—63). I shall not discuss these here, as 
these passages are addressed in the section on the individual self in Chapter 2. 
However, they illustrate that we cannot speak of Brahman’s nature without 
taking individual selves and matter into account. 

Ramanuja concludes the section on the nature of Brahman by citing two 
more passages from the VP: 


O’ wise one, matter (pradhana) and individual self (purusa) are enveloped 
by the power of Visnu, which is the self residing in all beings. 
(VP 2.7.29) 


That same power is the cause of their separation and conjunction.*° 
(VP 2.7.30ab) 


Visnu as the inner self residing in all beings wills (samkalpa) the association 
and dissociation of matter and individual selves. These passages again, could 
be read in an Advaita context; however, when read together with the previous 
VP passages they yield a different interpretation. Note that even in the state 
of dissolution, matter (prakrti) and the individual selves (purusa) dissociate 
due to Brahman’s will, but continue to exist as attributes of Brahman. Ela- 
borating on the lordship of Brahman over his attributes, the individual self 
and matter, he quotes two more passages to decisively refute Brahman’s direct 
association with them: 


Just as the wind when it touches water carries hundreds of drops so does 
the power of Visnu carry the world consisting of pradhana and purusa.”© 
(VP 2.7.31) 


O’ best among sages, this world, which undergoes modifications due to 
expansion, contraction, birth, and decay is imperishable and eternal.*’ 
(VP 1.22.58) 


The claim in VP 1.22.58 that the world is eternal and imperishable coincides 
with Ramanuja’s thesis that Brahman is an eternally differentiated being and 
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so matter (prakrti) and individual self (purusa) are eternal. Thus change or 
transformation does not render prakrti non-eternal, since as an eternal com- 
ponent of Brahman’s body it merely undergoes change in its condition. The 
commentator expands on the metaphor of wind and rain used to convey this 
transcendent, yet immanent nature of Brahman: 


The example illustrates the distinction of the cause from the effect. The wind 
carries the drops of water away from it separately. Or else the example is 
illustrative of conjunction and separation: the wind carries the drops 
mutually connected or separated. Or else, the example illustrates that 
Visnu is free from any traces of defects due to his association with matter 
and individual selves. Indeed the wind carries hundreds of drops of water 
without being affected in its nature.*® 


From these passages Ramdanuja finds support for what he has claimed is the 
nature of Brahman in his summary statement mentioned earlier: that the 
highest Brahman is declared by nature to be free from even the slightest of 
faults, is comprised of all auspicious qualities, and engages out of sport in the 
creation, preservation, destruction of the world, which is not an illusion but 
the divine body (sarira,rupa, Sakti, vibhiiti) itself. Ignorance itself is karma 
that conceals and is also real. The inner differentiation of Brahman comprised 
of matter and individual selves is a concept that is most clearly articulated in 
the thirty passages he introduces in the Major Conclusion to counter the 
prima facie view of attribute-less Brahman in the Major Objection. 

In conclusion, based on the specifics from the VP, Ramanuja states that the 
concepts of manifestation (vibhiiti) and so on can be equated to the term 
“that” (Ch Up 6.8.7) by samanadhikaranya or co-ordinate predication. He 
understands this sruti to equate two different states (avastha) of Brahman: the 
term you which refers to Brahman as the inner self of the individual self, and 
the term that denotes Brahman as the creator. Both these conditions of 
Brahman are non-different but not due to the fact that one’s inner most self is 
ultimately Brahman itself. 

As we mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, Ramanuja has the 
Advaitin, in the Major Objection, also cite VP and BhG passages along with 
sruti discussed in this section. Ramdnuja has not addressed the smrti support, 
BhG and VP from the Major Objection, yet. He proceeds to do this after 
his introduction of these VP passages. While certain VP passages are 
mentioned in the Major Objection as support of a non-dual Brahman, as the 
Advaitin envisions it, Ramanuja claims that the context of these passages is 
in fact the individual self and not Brahman. Thus, utilizing the same VP 
evidence that supports the prima facie view of the attribute-less Brahman, 
Ramanuja re-interprets these in his Major Conclusion. The next section 
examines his re-interpretation of the VP passages cited in the Major Objection as 
support. 
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The nature of the individual self 


In reclaiming the VP as a Visistadvaitic text, Ramanuja undertakes a detailed 
analysis of the context of the VP passages cited in the Major Objection. 
He argues that the VP does not support a quality-less (nirguna) Brahman as 
the Advaitin claims, rather these passages refer to the individual self in its 
essential nature. For the Advaitin, the metaphysical reality of the individual 
self is not an issue of much importance, as it is for Ramanuja. In SBrSuBh 
1.2.6, Sankara comments that “the supreme self is loosely spoken of by the 
immature souls as the embodied individual soul, taken to be limited by its 
apparent conditioning adjuncts, the body, sense-organs, mind and intellect ... 
this remains true as long as the teaching of the existence and the sole reality 
of the self in the text ‘that thou art’ has not been properly assimilated” (Sarasvati 
1989: 59). Ramanuja’s counter-claim that the eleven VP passages cited in the 
Major Objection address the individual self rather than Brahman undercuts 
the prima facie view significantly. To establish the metaphysical reality of the 
individual self, three*’ important concepts are addressed: the essential nature 
of the self, the metaphysical reality of a plurality of individual selves, and 
Brahman as distinct even from the individual self that is liberated. 


The essential nature of the individual self 


The first VP passage utilized by the Advaitin to support a quality-less Brahman 
is VP 6.7.53: 


That in which distinctions have disappeared, which is only pure existence, 
inexpressible by words, self-knowing, knowing that is called knowing 
Brahman. 


It is easy to see why the Advaitin claims that the topic of discussion here is 
Brahman. Ramanuja however launches into an exegesis of VP 6.7 to establish 
the individual self as the topic of discussion. VP 6.7.53 is part of the Sub- 
hasrayaprakarana (Treatise on the Auspicious Object),°' which is an impor- 
tant section for Ramanuja. Indeed we have come across his use of this section 
of the VP in both the VS and the SBh (section on the nature of Brahman). To 
reiterate briefly, in VP 6.7, yoga is declared as the only means for the cessa- 
tion of samsara and then a detailed explanation of the various steps of this 
yogic path are stated. The discussion then turns to a worthy and appropriate 
object of meditation. The purdna posits as possibilities two forms (riipa) of 
Visnu, denoted as his two powers (sakti)—the unembodied power and the 
embodied power, that is the individual self in its essential nature and the 
embodied individual self associated with matter called ignorance (avidya) or 
karma. Karma also is a power of Visnu. After denying that these forms of 
Brahman, the embodied individual self and the unembodied individual self, 
are worthy as objects of meditation, the VP claims that only the universal 
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form of Brahman that is the source of these three powers qualifies as the 
auspicious object of meditation. 
Based on this interpretation of the context of VP 6.7, Ramanuja elaborates: 


VP 6.7.53, declares that the essential nature of the self, even when 
associated with particular modifications of matter (prakrti) such as gods, 
men and so on, is inexpressible by words which denote such distinc- 
tions, because it is devoid of distinctions existing in them; that it is 
defined solely as consisting of knowledge and existence; and that it is self- 
knowing, i.e., it is not known to the mind of one who is not competent in 
yoga. Therefore, from this passage the negation of the world does not 
follow.°? 


It is only when the individual self associates with matter that distinctions 
arise. That which is denoted as “Brahman” in VP 6.7.53 is, according to 
Ramanuja, a form of Brahman, 1.e., the individual self in its essential nature, 
which is eventually rejected for the divine form of Visnu as an object worthy 
of meditation.°? The VP passage cannot be used as support of a quality-less 
Brahman as has the Advaitin since the topic of discussion here is the individual 
self. The knowledge of the essential nature of the individual self is knowing 
Brahman. Thus knowing Brahman mentioned in the purdna is according to 
Ramanuja knowing the essential nature of the individual self as the “body” of 
Brahman. 

The second passage in the Major Objection that is provided as support for 
an attribute-less Brahman is VP 1.2.6: 


Him alone, who in reality is of the nature of knowledge and is infinitely 
pure, 
and who nevertheless exists in the form of material entities due to 
illusion.®* 

(VP 1.2.6) 


For the Advaitin, Brahman, which is of the nature of knowledge, is masked 
by adjuncts that arise due to ignorance. This one Brahman then, is said to 
exist in myriad forms such that it seems to be embodied. This continues until 
ignorance is sublated by true realization. Ramanuja replies that: 


because it is said in the sastra (VP) that Visnu who is the highest Brah- 
man is devoid even of any taint due to faults such as ignorance and 
so on, who is comprised of all auspicious qualities and who possesses 
the glorious manifestation (mahdavibhiti), it is not possible to have an 
illusory vision in regard to him. Moreover, it will be established immedi- 
ately hereafter, saying that the world and Brahman are one due to their 
samandadhikaranya; it does not allow either one to be sublated, and is 
incontrovertible.© 
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Since the world and Brahman are equated by samdanddhikaranya, due to the 
soul-body relationship, the world as the manifestation of Visnu cannot be 
sublated as the Advaitin claims. 

The context of VP 1.2 itself does not support the unreality of the world and 
the necessity of its sublation prior to liberation. VP 1.2 begins with Paradsara 
paying homage to the eternal, unchangeable Visnu (1.2.1) and this is followed 
by a eulogy first to his three forms—the trinity of Brahma, Hari, and Sankara 
(1.2.2) and then his other forms such as embodied and unembodied selves 
(sthilasitksmatman), and single and aggregate entities (avyaktavyaktabhita) 
(1.2.34). Based on this, Ramdnuja argues that from the commencement of 
this purdna itself the reality of the world as a form of Brahman is affirmed 
and cannot thus support creation as illusory. However, Ramanuja’s perspec- 
tive is not entirely unproblematic. The purdana still discussing the nature of 
Visnu refers to Him as of the nature of knowledge and as existing in material 
form due to illusion (1.2.6). Clearly, it is Visnu that VP 1.2.6 is addressing, 
but Ramanuja interprets this verse as a reference to a form of Brahman, the 
individual self (Asetrajria) that is embodied in samsara. This interpretation of 
1.2.6 is rather forced and there is no rationale in the content of the VP itself 
to conclude that this passage addresses the individual self. To counter this, 
Ramanuja spends considerable effort and invokes the principle of scriptural 
harmony (samanvaya) to support his interpretation. 

According to him one of the reasons as to why VP 1.2.6 does not articulate 
the Advaita view of Brahman is because it conflicts with sruti such as Taittiri 
ya Upanisad 3.1.1: that from which these beings are born; which once born, 
they live and into whom they pass upon death—seek to perceive that! That is 
Brahman!® According to Ramanuja, this upanisad passage teaches that 
Brahman is the cause of the world and as such the effect cannot be unreal and 
mirrors the commencement of VP 1.2. However, Ramanuja is aware that alter- 
nate interpretations are also possible for this sruti, so he launches immediately 
into a passionate argument on the importance of smrti (VP) and the principle of 
corroboration. He begins with a Mahabharata (MBh) verse and then elaborates: 


The Veda should be amplified by the itihasas and puranas. 
The Veda fears that he of little learning will do me wrong. 
(MBh 1.1.264) 


This is what is taught by scripture ‘the act of amplifying’ the meaning of 
epics (itihasa) and purana. To amplify means to gain a clear perception of 
the meaning of Vedic passages known to oneself, by means of the state- 
ments of those who know the entire Veda and its meaning and those who 
have directly perceived the essential nature of the Veda and its meaning, 
by means of the great power of their yoga. Indeed, amplification of Veda 
ought to be done, because without it one cannot reach a settled conclusion, 
since the knowledge of all the branches (of the Veda) is not comprehensible 
from listening to a small portion.°’ 
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In no uncertain terms Ram4anuja asserts that Taitt Up 3.1.1 cannot be read 
without the help of the aid of those who know the entire Veda and its meaning, 
such as the sage Parasara of the VP who possessed the true knowledge of 
Brahman. And it is with this intention of amplifying his own knowledge of 
the Veda that Maitreya himself appeals to Pardsara for instruction (VP 1.1.6—7). 
Because Maitreya is well-versed in the Veda, his queries in the VP could not 
possibly contradict an important sruti text such as the Taitt Up 3.1.1. More- 
over, the content of the upanisad itself is understood as an ideal response to 
questions posed in the VP such as: 


I wish to hear from you, O’ knower of dharma, how this world 
came into existence, what it will become again, O’ reverend one, 
(VP 1.1.4) 


What does the world consist of, wherefrom all the movable and immovable 
entities have arisen? 
Where was it resting? And into what will it be absorbed?® 

(VP 1.1.5) 


In response to 1.1.45, the VP, in agreement with Taitt Up 3.1.1, according to 
RamAanuja goes on to state that Brahman is the material and efficient cause of 
the world. The reply to Maitreya’s question, What does the world consist of? 
which enquires about the nature of the creation, is given at the end of VP 1.1 
in passage 31 as this world is Brahman.© That is Brahman as the cause of the 
world is this very world. 

Ramdanyja is quick to point out that Brahman as the inner ruler or self of 
the world is the reason for this identity and it is not due to substantial one- 
ness (vastvaikya). The concept of soul—body relationship is used to interpret 
the concept of pervasion in the VP passages themselves.”° He reasons that the 
Advaita understanding of VP 1.2.6 as instruction on attribute-less Brahman 
cannot be justified as all the questions and answers in the VP, prior to this 
verse, would be inappropriate if the purdna was in fact a text devoted to the 
elucidation of the illusory nature of the world. 

Thus not only is VP 1.2.6 to be understood in accordance with the broader 
scriptural tradition of the upanisads (Taitt Up 3.1.1) but also with the com- 
mencement and subsequent sections of the purdna as well. If in fact, the VP is 
understood to affirm Brahman whose nature is consciousness devoid of attri- 
butes, then the subject matter in the chapters that follow, that is 1.3, would not 
be understandable. Ramdnuja elaborates: 


If the VP is meant to establish that illusion based on Brahman, who is 
solely comprised of knowledge and without attributes, then there would 
be no place for the question: 

How is it possible for Brahman who is without qualities, unknowable, 
pure, and free from faults 
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to be the agent of creation, and the like. 
(VP 1.3.1) 


nor for the answer to it: 


O’ best of ascetics, there are in all things powers which cannot be brought 
within the realm of the knowable 
and for that very reason those creative acts constitute the inherent powers 
of Brahman like heat constitutes the inherent power of fire.”! 

(VP 1.3.2—2ab) 


For Ramanuja the VP itself by its context illustrates that creative agency is a 
peculiar power of Brahman alone, just as heat is the peculiar nature of fire 
and not of, for instance, water. However, if the world is thought to be an 
illusion, then all these passages of this purana would be contradicted. 
Appealing to the harmony across different scriptures and harmony within a 
particular scripture (VP) seems to be Ramanuja’s main exegetical strategy in 
this rather lengthy reinterpretion of VP 1.2.6. 


Plurality of individual selves 


Having established the essential nature of the individual self, Ramanuja rein- 
terprets the next set of VP passages cited in the Major Objection. These are 
said to affirm Brahman as the sole reality, but in the Major Conclusion, he 
argues instead that they support the plurality of individual selves: 


Although he is to be found in one’s own body and in that of others 
knowledge which is one, is, indeed the reality; dualists see things wrongly. ’” 
(VP 2.14.31) 


While the Advaitin understands this passage as reference to Brahman, 
Ramanuja does not agree. For him, the topic of discussion is the individual 
self and the purdna affirms the similar essential nature of individual selves 
though present in various bodies. Due to the associations with various physi- 
cal forms the individual selves are seen as of different types. Note that 
Ramdanuja affirms the plurality of individual selves, but rejects their multi- 
plicity based on difference in their essential nature, which is consciousness/ 
knowledge. He elaborates: 


What is stated in this passage (VP 2.14.31), is that since all individual 
selves are similar because they are solely comprised of knowledge, the 
view of duality in the individual selves as though their association with 
specific modifications of matter, known as gods etc. denotes that they 
possess such a nature, is wrong.” 
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The duality that exists in relation to masses of matter and in relation to 
different individual selves is not denied. It means that, the entity called 
the self, which associates with masses of varied, wonderful matter such as 
gods, men, etc., is all alike.”4 


Individual selves are countless but since all are similar in their essential nat- 
ures they are all understood to be alike. The duality that exists between the 
individual self and the body/matter is not denied because 2.14.31 claims that 
something that is other than the body is found in one’s own body and in 
those of others. Whereas, for the Advaitin the distinction spoken of here is 
a distinction between Brahman the sole reality and everything else, for 
Ramanuja it is the distinction between the individual self and matter that is 
elucidated here. 

As support for this interpertation of VP 2.14.31, Ramanuja turns to what 
he claims has been stated by the Lord himself (yathoktam bhagavata) in BhG 
5.18 cd-19. These verses refer to the equanimity with which the advanced 
sages look upon a dog and an outcaste and view Brahman, devoid of all 
defects, as the same in all beings. Once again, the Advaitic sensibility of these 
BhG passages is evident as the subject of discussion is Brahman. Ramanuja, 
however, reads the term “Brahman” as the individual self (Gtman). Why? 
Commenting on BhG 5.16, in his Bhagavadgitabhasya, he explains that the 
plurality of individual selves is not due to adjuncts super-imposed on Brahman, 
but rather is the result of the contraction of the attributive consciousness of 
the individual self due to embodiment. We have already discussed this topic in 
Chapter 2. Ramdnuja seems to be making a subtle exegetical move here. 
What he is really concerned with is the rationale, the acceptance a plurality of 
selves. While the Advaitin claims that the plurality of individual selves is due 
to the effect of adjuncts, Ramanuja does not deny the metaphysical reality of 
a plurality of selves or their embodiment, but simply rejects the Advaita rea- 
soning. Though the use of BhG passages may not seem convincing, the point 
of citing them at this point is to convey that the term “Brahman” need not in 
fact refer to the supreme reality but rather can denote the individual self. 
Also, the authority of the BhG as Krsna’s self-revelation and the interpreta- 
tion of BhG 5.18-19 as Visistadvaitic perhaps validate their authority as 
well. Similarly, Ramanuja interprets the next VP passage cited in the Major 
Objection as affirming the non-difference between individual selves based 
on their essential nature, which is all the same, but as rather due to physical 
embodiment: 


If there were anything else (anya) like me, or anything else (para) different 
from me, 
only then would it be proper to say that such a thing is me and such a 
thing is not me.’> 

(VP 2.13.86) 
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Ram4énuja understands this passage to mean: 


if any individual self other than my own self is different in nature from 
consciousness which is my nature, then it is possible to say “I am of this 
nature,” “he is of a different nature.” However, this is not so, because all 
individual selves are equal as comprised of the same knowledge.”° 


The Advaitin reads VP 2.13.86 as evidence of Brahman, the sole reality: 


If there were any other thing than me then alone would it be possible to say 
that such a thing is me and such a thing is not me. 
(VP 2.13.86) 


But Raémanuja appeals to grammatical reasoning to refute the Advaita 
interpretation: 


In this passage the identity among individual selves is not taught, because 
it is not possible to use the word para and the word anya in one and the 
same sense as “if there were any one other than me.” [See objector’s 
translation above.] Indeed, the word para denotes another self which is 
distinct from one’s own self, and, inasmuch as that self is also altogether 
of the nature of intelligence, the word anya denies that its nature is different 
from mine.”7 


He concludes in regard to VP 2.13.86 that since liberated selves are all com- 
prised of knowledge, it is not possible to say one is different from the other as 
they are all, in this sense, of the same kind. 

The difference denied is the one that exists between the true nature of the 
individual self, which is knowledge, and the perceived nature of the self as 
possessing material qualities. This is exemplified in the next VP passage, 
according to Ramanuja: 


It is in consequence of the different holes in a flute that the distinctions of 
the air which pervades all without distinction is named sadja etc.; 
so also is the case with the distinction of the supreme self.’® 

(VP 2.14.32) 


He comments: 


there is no substantial sameness between particles of air, which are asso- 
ciated with several different holes of the flute, but there is only similarity 
of essential nature between them. Indeed all the particles of air have the 
same nature, because they possess the same nature of air. So also is the 
case with individual selves, the differences that result are due to names 
such as gods, men etc.”? 
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He reiterates that “the difference in form of the individual selves is not due to 
their essential nature, but, due to their having entered various masses of 
matter known as gods, men, etc.; it is not declared in this example (VP 
2.12.32) that all individual selves are one.”®° What this VP passage allows 
Ramanuja to argue is the similarity of essential nature between individual 
selves without erasing the distinctions between them and all the while affirming 
their distinction from matter.*! 

The discussion on the plurality of individual selves concludes with VP 
2.16.23cd—24ab and VP 6.7.96: 


He is me and he is you, and all this is the same as that, 
the essential nature of the self; give up the illusion of distinctions. 
Thus taught by Bharata that great king saw the highest reality and gave 
up distinction.®? 
(VP 2.16.23cd—24ab) 


These verses are taken from the narrative of Bharata, an important section of 
the VP for Ramanuja. Contrary to the Advaitin, for whom these passages 
affirm ultimate reality as beyond all plurality and the destruction of multi- 
plicity as the goal of right knowledge, for Ramanuja, again, the distinction 
denied here is the one between individual selves in their essential nature. To 
further support this reading of the purdna passages, he resorts to the principle 
of intra-textual harmony. According to him “this teaching (of Bharata to 
the king), in fact begins with VP 2.13.89 that states because the body which 
is characterized by head, hand etc., is different from the individual self 
(purusa).”®? Thus, the distinction between the body and the self mentioned 
here needs to be considered in the interpretation of later verses such as VP 
2.16.23ce—24ab. Though these later passages when read independently of the 
former seem Advaitic, if the broader VP context is taken into account, the 
prima facie view that these passages refer to Brahman cannot be maintained. 
For similar reasons also the last passage utilized in the Major Objection, 
Ramanuja argues, does not teach the identity of the individual self and 
Brahman: 


When the knowledge which produces distinctions has undergone complete 
destruction, 
then who will create the unreal difference between the self (atma) and 
Brahman.** 

(VP 6.7.96) 


So, for the Advaitin, the knowledge which produces distinctions is the perception 
of multiple individual selves, for Ramdanuja this plurality is based on their 
association with matter and not due to any difference in their essential natures. 

With these last set of VP passages, Ramanuja redirects the discussion from 
the Advaita concern of the non-difference of the Self and Brahman to the 
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Visistadvaita issue of the non-difference between individual selves in their 
essential nature. In the Major Objection, scriptural support concludes after 
the VP verses, with BhG 10.20, 13.2, and 10.39. Though Ramdanuja has 
addressed all the VP passages from the Major Objection, he does not engage 
the BhG evidence (BhG 10.20, 13.2, 10.39) yet. He defers discussion of 
these passages and instead inserts an additional section at this juncture in 
his Major Conclusion on the distinction between the liberated self as dis- 
tinct from Brahman. As this is not a concern for the Advaitin there is no 
scriptural support to argue this perspective. The next section evaluates 
the use of the VP in supporting this last claim of Ramanuja on the topic of 
the individual self.°° 


The liberated self is distinct from Brahman 


We have already encountered RamAnuja’s assertion that the liberated self is not 
identical to with Brahman. He now reiterates this claim and provides scriptural 
evidence: 


Even when one is released from ignorance (avidya) by adopting the 
necessary means, essential identity with Brahman does not result, because 
that which is fit to be the seat of ignorance, can never become an entity 
that is unfit to be the seat of ignorance.®° 


Ramanuja only cites from smrti, specifically the VP and the BhG: 


The union of the self with the supreme self is said to be the greatest goal of all. 
But this is false, because one substance cannot acquire the nature of 
another substance. 

(VP 2.14.27) 


Relying on this knowledge, acquiring qualities equal to mine, 
they are neither born at the time of creation, nor suffer at the time of 
dissolution. 

(BhG 14.2) 


Brahman, by his own power makes his worshiper, who is deserving of change, 
acquire his own nature, even as a magnet attracts metal.®” 
(VP 6.7.30) 


First, these passages affirm that an essential identity between the liberated 
individual self and Brahman is impossible (VP 2.14.27). Second, once liber- 
ated, the individual self is said to acquire only certain qualities of Brahman 
and quits the cycle of birth and rebirth (BhG 14.2). Third, Brahman is said to 
be the goal to be attained by the individual self (worshiper) and absolute 
identity between the liberated self and Brahman is denied utilizing the 
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illustration of magnet and pieces of metal. Just as a piece of metal can 
become magnetized by contact with a magnet, but does not become a magnet 
in nature, so also is the case with the liberated self and Brahman. The com- 
mentator points out that it is with such passages in mind that sruti which 
affirm the non-difference between the self and Brahman are to be inter- 
preted.*® Passages such as one who knows Brahman, becomes Brahman, one of 
the great satements (mahdavakya) for the Advaitin, are to be interpreted relying 
on the evidence from smrti.8? 

A detailed explanation for why that which is fit to be the seat of ignorance 
(avidya) never becomes Brahman is given in VP 6.7. Here, Brahman, the highest 
self, is affirmed as unique and different from individual selves because he is 
eternally free from the three dispositions (bhavana) that characterize embo- 
died selves?°—karmabhavana, brahmabhavana, and ubhayabhavana. This sec- 
tion of the VP was referenced earlier in this chapter in the discussion on the 
essential nature of Brahman. Bhavanas are tendencies, capacities, or concep- 
tions that envelop all embodied beings from Brahma down to the lowest form 
of life. Karmabhavana comprehends only actions, brahmabhavana is the abil- 
ity to achieve Brahman, and ubhayabhavana is the capacity to engage in both 
actions and the capability of achieving Brahman. It is because of these ten- 
dencies that there is a difference in essential nature between Brahman and the 
individual selves and why even the liberated self cannot share all qualities of 
Brahman, such as His creative abilities. According to the VP, the embodied 
self that is worthy of liberation, has exhausted all these three bhavanas and is 
hence worthy of liberation: 


O’ King that which leads to the object of attainment is knowledge. 
Similarly, what has to be led is the individual self in whom all bhavanas 
are extinguished?! 

(VP 6.7.92) 


the individual self is the user of the means (to liberation) and 
knowledge is the means to obtain what is to be obtained. 
Having gained liberation, and attained the object, that knowledge will 
cease to function.** 
(VP 6.7.93) 


Once all the bhavanas are extinguished, the practices such as acquisition of 
right knowledge and meditation cease to function as they lose their relevance. 
The description of liberation in the VP passages is, however, problematic as 
the passages are more conducive to an Advaita interpretation of the ultimate 
non-difference of the individual self and Brahman: 


When one attains the state (tadbhava) that corresponds to that (Brahman),”* 
then he is non-different (abhava) from the highest self and differences are 
products of his ignorance (ajfana).?4 

(VP 6.7.94) 
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In contrast, for Ramanuja, this passage does not assert non-difference of self 
and Brahman; rather it is: 


the essential nature of the liberated self [that] is stated in VP 6.7.94. The 
phrase tadbhava means attributive qualities of Brahman, his attributive 
nature, not identity between the individual self and Brahman in essential 
nature; because if it did the second bhava in tadbhavabhava would be useless. 
Also, this would be contrary to what has been taught previously in the VP.” 


If this passage is interpreted from the Advaita point of view, Ramanuja cau- 
tions that there would be a redundancy of the term bhava as the second of the 
two bhava-s in tadbhavabhava would be out of place. Moreover, he invokes 
intra-textual harmony to garner support for his interpretation—the teaching 
of the other VP passages stated such as VP 2.14.27 and VP 6.7.30 as contrary 
to VP 6.7.94. 

Non-difference of the individual self and Brahman mentioned in 6.7.94 is 
also re-interpreted by Ramdanuja to mean only the sharing of some qualities: 


Because it possesses the same nature of consciousness, the individual self 
is of the same nature as the supreme self. The difference of the individual 
self from Brahman consists in its acquiring forms such as gods etc. 
These differences are a result of ajfiana in the form of karma. However, 
the distinctions such as god etc. is not due to the individual self’s 
essential nature. When the karma, which has the nature of ignorance and 
forms the root of all distinctions, is destroyed by means of meditation on 
the supreme Brahman, then those distinctions cease due to the cessation 
of their cause. Therefore, the individual self does not differ from 
Brahman.”° 


To further disqualify an Advaita reading of VP 6.7.94, the commentator 
states that “the word ignorance (ajfiana) in VP 6.7.94 refers not to something 
that cannot be explained; [but] it derives from popular use, not from the 
Sastra. Its interpretation as denoting karma has been demonstrated in this 
very book (VP).”?’ Whereas the liberated individual self at one time in 
its embodied condition associates with karma and the three dispositions, 
Brahman never does. Non-difference means between Brahman and the individual 
self simply the sharing of the quality of consicousness. 

Moreover, the scriptural statements that do affirm the non-difference of 
individual selves and Brahman can also be interpreted in another sense: the 
non-difference is said to be due to the fact that both the liberated self and 
Brahman are free from association with matter: 


However, the distinction of the one individual self from other?® individual 
selves, which are of the same essential nature, is the result of the outer 
activity of karma. 
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When the distinctions such as gods etc. cease to exist, the activity ceases 
to exist and indeed he alone remains. 
(VP 2.14.33) 


When the knowledge which produces distinctions has undergone complete 

destruction 

then who will create the unreal difference between the self and Brahman??? 
(VP 6.7.95) 


The context of VP 2.14.33 is the soul—body relationship and refers to ignor- 
ance or karma that renders one unable to discern the essential nature of the 
individual self from the body. VP 6.7.95 on the other hand, is concerned with 
the distinction between the individual self and Brahman. The contexts of 
2.14.33 and 6.7.95 are different. Ramanuja reconciles this by interpreting the 
word difference (vibheda) in VP 6.7.95 as denotative of distinctions that arise 
due to association with matter only, rather than difference between self and 
Brahman.!© That is, when the individual self is liberated and free from 
association with karma, then distinctions of physical form and so on, which 
are thought to belong to the individual self cease to exist. Therefore, what is 
meant when Brahman and the liberated self are stated as non-different has to 
do with their freedom from material association and it is only in this sense 
that they do not differ. 

An extension of the exegetical strategy of intra-textual coherence is to take 
passages such as the power of Visnu is said to be higher, the lower one is called 
the ksetrajfia, avidya called karma is the third power (VP 6.7.61) and know the 
field-knower in all bodies as Myself (BhG 13.2) into consideration. Using 
such passages scriptural statements that affirm the one-ness of the individual 
self and the supreme self are to be re-intepreted to mean that there is non- 
difference only due to the fact that Brahman constitutes the inner self, the 
internal ruler of all. Thus the identity between self and Brahman that is 
mentioned in scripture is to be read either utilizing the soul—-body paradigm 
or in the sense that the non-difference is due to non-association of both enti- 
ties with matter. That non-difference between Brahman and the liberated 
self is to be understood in this way is supported by the VP, according to 
Ramanuja. 

In concluding his discussion on the nature of the individual self, Ramanuja 
once again invokes the principle of scriptural harmony (samanvaya) to argue 
that unless the identity of the liberated self and Brahman is understood in the 
above-mentioned way, there would be serious contradictions with certain BhG 
passages such as BhG 10.20, 13.2, and 10.39. These BhG passages were cited 
in the Major Objection to support an attribute-less Brahman, but here they 
are called on to support the Visistadvaita perspective of the liberated self as 
distinct from Brahman. BhG 13.2 (also mentioned above), where Krsna’s 
claim that he is the field-knower in all fields is discussed in detail in Chapter 4 
and so is not considered here. In the next chapter, the importance of the VP 
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in interpreting this passage is discussed in the section on the field and the 
field-knower.'”! 

In the Major Objection, Ramanuja has the Advaitin cite from the upani- 
sads, the VP, and the BhG. We have seen that he first counters the prima facie 
view of the quoted upanisads in his Major Conclusion in section on the 
nature of Brahman, but also includes a number of VP passages as support. 
He then refutes the Advaita interpretation of the VP passages to establish the 
distinction between Brahman and the individual self, once again inserting 
both sruti and VP to support his claims. He finally cites the BhG passages 
from the Major Objection at the end of this rather long section on the indi- 
vidual self and refutes the Advaita interpretation of them using the rationale 
of scriptural harmony between the BhG and the VP. 


Defining ignorance 


In the Major Conclusion, independently from the section on the nature of 
Brahman and the individual self discussed in the previous sections of this 
chapter, Ramanuja undertakes a sustained refutation of the Advaita under- 
standing of ignorance (avidya). Titled, the Seven Untenables (Saptvidhananu- 
papatti), this section aims to disprove avidya as posited by the Advaitin 
through valid means of knowledge (praméana) such as perception, inference, 
and scripture.!°* We are only concerned here, with the last of the three valid 
means of knowledge. As mentioned at the beginning of this chapter, the sec- 
tion on ignorance in the Major Objection mirrors the one in the Major 
Conclusion in terms of scriptural citations (Table 3.1). That is, the very 
scripture utilized to support the prima facie view is now taken up by Ramanuja 
for reinterpretation and to support the Visistadvaita concept of ignorance as 
karma. The Major Objection cites both sruti and the VP to argue that 
ignorance is indescribable as neither existence nor non-existence and that it 
obscures the true nature of Brahman until it is sublated by the realization of 
true knowledge. We first examine Ramanuja’s refutation of the Advaitic 
interpretation of Sruti as it concerns the topic of ignorance and then VP 
2.12.39-40, 43-45. If his exegetical strategy in refuting the Advaitic inter- 
pretation of Sruti is to resort to scriptural harmony across different upanisad 
texts, his approach in the discussion of VP is to rely on intra-textual coherence, 
that is reading a particular text, in this case the VP in a way that harmonizes 
passages from its various books and chapters. 


Sruti support 


In the Major Objection, the Advaitin describes unreality (mithy@) as the fault 
that misguides us and is beginning-less ignorance (avidya@) which cannot be 
described as either existence or non-existence and causes varied and manifold 
superimpositions on the essential nature of Brahman. Two Sruti that purportedly 
support this definition of ignorance (avidyd) are: 
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Indeed, being drawn away by the unreal (anrta), they do not obtain this 
world of Brahman (brahmaloka). 
(Ch Up 8.3.2) 


Although they (desires) are real (satya), they have the unreal (anrta) for a 
mask.!% 
(Ch up 8.3.1) 


The context of these passages is the investigation as to whether the space 
within the heart (daharakasa) can be indentified as elemental space (a@kd@sa), 
the individual self, or Brahman. A full exposition of these passages in the 
context of Advaita and Visistadvaita would lead our discussion far-a-field. 
I only discuss the terms that are of importance in the argument on ignor- 
ance.!°4 For the Advaitin, the unreal (anrta) denotes ignorance which 
masks the true nature of Brahman whereby the world of Brahman, is not 
obtained.!° 

Contrary to this interpretation, Ramanuja understands anrta as denoting 
actions that are performed without attachment to the results. The evidence for 
this he finds in Kath Up 3.1 (the two enjoying rta) where rta is defined as 
karma free from attachment to the results of actions, and consists in the 
worship of the highest person (paramapurusaradhana). The goal (pratiphala) 
of such action is the attainment of Brahman. Anrta, then, is not avidya that 
superimposes the world on the true nature of Brahman, but it simply denotes 
karmic actions not performed as worship of Visnu, without attachment to the 
results. In this instance, Ramdnuja relies on the context of other sruti to 
interpret the Ch Up 8.3.2 and 8.3.1 cited in the Major Objection. This seems 
to be his main strategy in the refutation of the Advaita interpretation of other 
sruti passages as well. 

Ignorance (avidy@) is also referred to in scripture by the term tamas, 
according to the Advaitin, as in the following passage: 


Then, there was neither non-existence (asat) nor existence (sat) ... there 
was darkness (tamas). In the beginning knowledge was concealed by 
darkness (tamas).!°° 

(RV 10.129.1-3) 


Sankara in his commentary on Br Sa 2.1.8, claims that the subject of this 
passage is Brahman, and ftamas as avidya is neither existence (sat) nor non- 
existence (asat), which conceals Brahman. Ramdanuja counters this inter- 
pretation with Subala Upanisad 2 that provides a different context for the 
term tamas: unmanifest (avyakta) is absorbed into the imperishable (aksara), 
the imperishable (aksara) into darkness (tamas). The context of this upanisad 
is world dissolution and its reabsorption into Visnu. In this sequential process 
of reabsorption darkness or tamas is unmanifest matter (prakrti), which even 
in this primordial state exists as the body of Brahman.!°’ So resorting to the 
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doctrine of Brahman’s causality, he attempts to reinterpret the meaning of 
tamas as something definable and that exists in a positive relation to Brahman. 
The Subala Upanisad, though, does not clarify the relationship between 
Brahman and tamas. But since even Sankara affirms the creation and dis- 
solution of the world from Brahman, this passage as evidence is rather weak. 
Though, it is important in relocating the cognitive context of Advaita to the 
ontological one in Visistadvaita—tamas as concealment of knowledge to tamas 
as the material substance (though unmanifest) of the universe. Ramanuja’s view 
on causality of Brahman discussed in the VS, requires more detail as he 
understands Brahman’s causality in a much different sense than the Advaitin. 

The Advaitin also interprets the term maya as denotative of avidya utilizing 
Sve Up 4.10: know that maya is prakrti, and the Lord is the possessor of 
maya.!°8 In his commentary on Br Si 1.4.3, Sankara notes that in this pas- 
sage, maya is the unmanifest (avyakta), which cannot be determined to be 
real or as unreal and is the limiting adjunct (upadhi) that brings about the 
state of personhood. Consequently, prakrti as maya is something unreal. 
Ramanuja first counters this claim by turning to VP 1.19.20, shielding the 
body of the boy, moving quickly it (Visnu’s discus) destroyed those thousand 
weapons (maya) of Sambara one after the other. For now, we note that 
Ramdanuja defines maya based on the VP context as a wonderful power of 
creation. Through maya the demon Sambara manifests real weapons, from 
which the boy Prahlada requires protection. The reasoning here is that if the 
weapons were simply illusory, Visnu’s intercession would be meaningless. This 
passage is discussed in more detail in the section on maya (BhG 7.14) in the 
next chapter as Ramanuja’s reading of this BhG passage itself requires the VP 
and so I do not address it here. It is significant that having cited VP 1.19. 
19-20 RamAnuja also turns to Svet Up 4.9: from that (prakrti) the illusionist 
creates this whole world, and in it the other remains confined by the illusory 
power!” to support matter (prakrti/maya) as a source of wonderful manifes- 
tations. This means that he turns to VP in order to interpret the upanisad, 
which would otherwise risk rival Vedanta interpretation(s) as illustrated 
already by Sankara’s interpretation of Svet Up 4.10. 

Contrary to the Advaita claim that Brahman’s nature is occluded by maya 
and to support his view that it is a power that is wielded by Brahman (mayavin) 
but who is very much in control of it, Ramanuja cites passages such as: 


When the individual soul (jiva), that has been asleep under the influence 
of the beginning-less maya wakes up 

(Mand Up 2.21) 
Indra (Brahman) by his maya moves about in many forms.!!° 
(Br Up 2.5.19) 


He shines very much like Tvastr 
(R.V 6.47.19)!!! 
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My maya is difficult to overcome.!!” 
(BhG 7.14) 


For Raémdanuja in all these examples maya is spoken of as the wonderful 
powers of Brahman (Br Up 2.5.19), who since He shines forth like the god 
Tvastr cannot be concealed by something that is unreal (R.V. 6.7.19). Mand 
Up 2.21, identifies maya as matter which conceals the individual self, the use 
of the tem jiva instead of Gtman or Brahman allows for a less ambiguous 
interpetation. If this passage implies that matter is maya that conceals the 
individual self, BhG 7.14ab, not cited here, affirms maya as comprised of 
qualities (guna) and as matter quite clearly. The use of BhG 7.14 is also sig- 
nificant for one other reason. In his Bhagavadgitabhasya on this verse, 
Ramanuja utilizes the VP to read this passage “correctly”. Thus far Ramd- 
nuja has refuted the sruti interpretations of the Advaitin utilizing other sruti, 
but also relyies on the VP. He cites VP 1.19.20 to clarify his definition of 
maya and to use it as a guide to read Svet Up. He also cites BhG 7.14 that 
identifies avidya as prakrti with the three qualities (guna) which is the nature 
(prakrti) of Krsna, but as mentioned, the connection to the VP is quite 
significant as we explore in Chapter 4. 

In each of the sruti examples discussed above, the Advaitin interprets the 
terms anrta, tamas and maya in the context of sublation. That is, anrta masks 
what is real, tamas conceals Brahman, and maya is the limiting adjunct that 
brings about the illusion of personhood. It is only when ignorance is sublated 
by true knowledge that Brahman is realized. What Ramanuja needs to coun- 
ter ignorance defined in terms of concealment and sublation is to find scrip- 
tural evidence that transposes the focus from the cognitive context to an 
ontological one. Utilizing other sruti he argues that anrta denotes actions 
(karma) that are not dedicated to Visnu, tamas signifies unmanifest matter 
(prakrti), and maya as wonderful creations or manifestations that are real. He 
only accomplishes this much in his refutation of sruti but his ultimate goal as 
we see in the next section is to define ignorance as something whose essential 
nature is to undergo transformation that requires new denotations. Anrta 
defined as certain types of actions (karma), tamas as unmanifest matter, and 
so on do not support ignorance as Ramanuja defines it. His interpretation of 
tamas only loosely points to the detail that will be provided by the VP and in 
the last example that discusses maya, he even utilizes VP 1.9.20 to argue his 
perspective. As we shall see, without the evidence from the VP, his task is not 
yet complete. 


VP (2.12.36—-46) support 
In the Major Objection, the Advaitin argues that: 


the Highest Brahman, who is of the essence of sentience alone (cinmda- 
tra), the manifestation of this whole world which is made up of 
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distinctions such as gods, animals, men, etc. assumed to exist in Brah- 
man, is unreal (mithya). And the defect, which is endless ignorance 
(avidyd@) is inexpressible as either existence or non-existence, causes the varied 
and wonderful superimpositions that veil (tirodhana) the true nature of 
Brahman.'!!3 


To support this point of view the Sruti discussed above were cited, and now 
VP 2.12.39-40, 43-45 are provided as evidence. Ramanuja claims that if the 
context of these VP passages is rightly understood they, in fact, reject such a 
conception of ignorance. In a sense, then, this is the second reclamation of the 
VP that Ramanuja undertakes in SBh 1.1.1. The first instance of such exten- 
sive re-interpretation of the VP we saw in the section on the essential nature 
of the individual self. In contrast to the prima facie view, which begins the 
sequence of citations from the VP, 2.12.38, he begins his analysis in the Major 
Conclusion with 2.12.36—37: 


And their regions and those who inhabit them, 
their essential nature has been explained, Listen as I briefly reiterate 
(VP 2.12.36) 


114 


From the waters which constitute the body of Visnu, was produced the 
lotus-shaped earth, together with its mountains and seas.!!> 
(VP 2.12.37) 


Chapters 1-12 of Book Two of the VP describe the world as a lotus bud 
(bhuvanakoSa). Passages 2.12.1-2.12.35, provide a description of the various 
planets, constellations, and regions inhabited by the progenitors and so on. In 
2.12.36, the sage Paradsara having described the various regions of the cosmos 
to Maitreya claims that the following passages (37ff) present that very infor- 
mation in a summary (samksepa) format. But it is noteworthy that this world 
with its various regions and beings is affirmed as a manifestation of Visnu’s 
body (ambu). For Ramanuja this supports his soul—-body doctrine. Thus these 
passages that set the context for the verses that follow have not been taken 
into account in the Major Objection as the sequence of VP citations begins 
with 2.12.38. The fact that VP 2.12.37 supports, according to Ramanuja, the 
soul-body paradigm allows him to re-interpret 2.12.38 quite differently than 
the Advaitin: 


O’ Best among Brahmins, the stars are Visnu, the worlds are Visnu, the 
forests are Visnu, the mountains, directions, rivers, and seas are Visnu; He 
alone is all that exists (asti) and all that does not exist (nasti).1!® 


While the Advaitin reads this verse as affirming the sole reality that is Brahman 
and all else as a result of ignorance (avidya), Ramdnuja argues that it in fact 
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articulates an identity based on the soul—body relationship that was already 
posited in 2.12.37. He elaborates: 


In the world which is a combination of sentient and insentient beings, the 
sentient (cid) part (amsa) has an essential nature that is self-knowing and 
inexpressible by speech and the mind, is entirely of the nature of knowl- 
edge, is untouched by materiality (prakrtatva), and, because it is indestruc- 
tible, is denoted by the word ‘existence’. On the other hand, the insentient 
(acid) part undergoes modifications due to the karma of the sentient part, 
is destructible, and is denoted by the word ‘non-existence’. However, both 
these parts are the body of Vasudeva, the highest Brahman, and therefore 
both are His.!!7 


Brahman encompasses the whole world as its soul with the sentient individual 
selves as existence and insentient matter as non-existence comprise his body 
(sarira). Having defined existence and non-existence, ignorance is discussed 
not in terms of sublation, but rather in terms of change or transformation. As 
the commentator notes: 


Do the words ‘non-existence’ and ‘unreal’ relate to sublation of knowledge 
during creation and dissolution, or do the terms relate to the view that 
Brahman is subject to modifications, a view similar to Bhedabheda [Vedanta]? 
Moreover, the word ‘ignorance’ does not indicate something that is 
inexpressible; on the contrary, it refers to karma only.!!8 


The juxtaposition of both the Advaita and Bhedabheda view of the doctrine 
of causality suggests the importance of the VP in articulating a Vedanta that 
is quite distinct from these existing schools of thought. Ramanuja utilizing the 
VP in the Vedarthasamgraha has argued the metaphysical reality of ignorance 
(avidya) as a real power of Brahman. For him the relation between “exis- 
tence” (sat) and “non-existence” (asat) is dependent on the capacity for 
transformation—“the words ‘existence’ and ‘non-existence’ mean ‘that which 
changes’, and ‘that which does not’; they do not mean sublation or non-sublation 
of knowledge.” !!° Visnu as the inner self of the individual selves and matter is 
both existence and non-existence, “as the body of Brahman, the cid and acid 
forms come together and disassociate.”!”° In the discussion of sruti provided 
as support Ramdnuja does not consider the interpretation of the terms “existence” 
and “non-existence” such as Ch Up 8.3.1 and R.V.10.129.1-3. 

As we noted in the earlier section on the discussion of sruti, the indivi- 
dual self as metaphysically real is a major concern for Ramdnuja. Here he 
comments: 


the acid part is explained as of the nature of non-existence only; this is 
the essence of the discussion. Indeed, the doubt that the acid part could 
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be illusion must be excluded. Therefore, because the acid part is subject 
to modification, it is of the nature of non-existence only; this is the 
meaning. !*! 


On the other hand, “because the cid part is not subject to modification it 
would follow that it is of the nature of existence.”!*? Thus VP 2.12.38 is cru- 
cial in allowing Ramdnuja to interpret existence and non-existence quite dif- 
ferently, to refute the Advaita claim of sublation and the Bhedabheda view of 
transformation. Ramdnuja also provides additional passages from other 
chapters of the VP to support this reading of the world as the body of Visnu, 
such as they are all His body (VP 1.22.84), the whole of that is the body of 
Hari (VP 1.22.36), being indestructible, He alone is the self of all and has the 
universe as His form'?3 (VP 1.2.68), which reinforce a Visistadvaita reading of 
the VP verses thus far. 

Not only has the Advaitin failed to take the complete context of VP 2.12 
into account, according to Ramdanuja, he also mistakes the passages that 
address the individual self as referring to Brahman. Thus, while in the Major 
Objection VP 2.12.39 and 40 are understood as articulating the nature of 
Brahman, Ramanuja understands the individual self and not Brahman as the 
subject matter of these verses. This is an exegetical move we have come across 
in the section on the nature of the individual self. The soul—body paradigm 
that Ramdanuja was able to establish based on VP 2.12.37 can in fact support 
such a reading of these passages: 


the Lord, whose essential nature is knowledge, He is without form, but is 
not an entity. 
Therefore, know that the distinctions such as mountains, oceans etc. are 
indeed due to illusion of apprehension.!*4 

(VP 2.12.39) 


But, when knowledge is pure, in its true form, devoid of karma, and 
dis-associated from faults, 
then the tree of desire bears fruit: the distinctions of things, no longer 
exist. !?> 

(VP 2.12.40) 


Contrary to Sankara, for whom individuation results due to “the connection 
of immutable consciousness with superimposed adjuncts” (Alston 1981, Vol. 
III: 1), Ramanuja takes “the Lord” referred to here as the individual self 
whose essential nature is knowledge. However, in the state of embodiment the 
individual self associates with various physical forms that are a result of the 
endless cycle of karma. This is how karma and matter (prakrti) are related 
and in some instances Ramdnuja refers to these two terms indiscriminately as 
ignorance (avidya). “Thus the material thing is the seat of modifications in 
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proportion with the karma of the individual self, therefore, it has been rightly 
said to be denoted as ‘non-existence’ and everything else as ‘existence’.”!76 
The illusion spoken of in this purdnic verse relates to the erroneous identifi- 
cation of the individual self with the body it inhabits as a result of the karma 
that is accrued. The fact that Ramanuja makes such a distinction between the 
individual self and Brahman is not only significant for his theology, but is 
only possible through his reading of the VP. 

The next two verses, VP 2.12.41-42, elaborate on the distinction between 
the individual self and matter rather than Brahman and the empirical world 
as the Advaitin claims: 


What and where is the thing that is devoid of beginning, middle, end, and 
forever of a uniform nature? 
For how can reality be attested to that which is subject to change 
and that which does not possess its original character anymore? O’ 
twice-born one! 

(VP 2.12.41) 


Earth is made into a pot, the pot is broken into pieces, and the pieces 
ground to dust, the dust to atoms. 
Tell me, is there any object in this, though it is thus understood by man 
whose self-knowledge is restricted by his own actions?!?’ 

(VP 2.12.42) 


While the Advaitin reads phrases such as “uniform nature” and “subject to 
change” as related to change in cognitions for Ramdnuja due to karma, 
which is real, the attributive knowledge of the individual self is restricted (see 
Chapter 2). The commentator elaborates: “Those who through their own 
karma exist as gods, men and so on, and consequently are incapable of 
having the correct ideas regarding the sentient thing (self), they experience the 
insentient thing (matter), which is an object of their enjoyment, as changing 
every moment.”!?8 Therefore, karma restricts correct understanding of the 
true nature of the individual self because karma affects the kind of embodi- 
ment one must experience. For Ramdnuja the reference to the destruction of 
the pot made of clay down to atoms illustrates constant physical transformation 
that matter undergoes as it is its essential nature to be so. 

In the Major Objection, the last three passages, VP 2.12. 43-45 are under- 
stood to “sum-up the already stated idea that anything other than Brahman is 
unreal” and “it is made clear that one’s own karma alone is the cause of the 
ignorance, which in turn is the cause of the perception of difference in Brahman, 
whose essential nature is knowledge.”!”? Note that though both Sankara and 
Ramanuja admit that karma leads to ignroance, for the latter karma is a 
power of Brahman himself. In the following VP passages the Advaitic tenor 
has to be explained: 
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Therefore, O’ twice-born one, without vijfiana, none of the many entities 

exist anywhere, at anytime. 

The one discriminative knowledge is understood as manifold by those 

whose minds are scattered by distinction created by their own karma 
(VP 2.12.43) 


Knowledge, perfect, pure, stainless, free from suffering, and unattached to 
desires such as endless greed; 
single, always one, it is the supreme highest Lord, Vasudeva other than 
whom there is nothing else.!7° 

(VP 2.12.44) 


Thus has the truth been stated to you, by me: how that knowledge is 
real!3! and all else unreal; 
however, that which is of a temporal and worldly nature has also been 
taught to you.!*2 

(VP 2.12.45) 


Based on the soul—body paradigm of VP 2.12.37, Ramanuja reads these pas- 
sages as addressing the individual self rather than Brahman. The distinctions 
such as gods, men, and so on “are not due to anything in the essential nature 
of the self” since it is “free from karma, and for this very reason is untouched 
by matter (prakrti) in the form of faults.” !*3 The individual self is referred to 
as Brahman here: 


because it is one, it is not subject to increase and decrease and for this 
very reason always of one form, and forms the body of Vasudeva, and 
therefore has Him for its self.!*4 The world which in this way is made up 
of cid and acid forms the body of Vasudeva, and has Him for its self.!%° 


As the body of Vasudeva, the individual self can be denoted as Vasudeva as 
in these passages. Moreover, since the individual self shares consciousness and 
an eternal nature with Brahman compared to matter, denoting the individual 
self as Brahman is also acceptable. On the whole then, it is easier for Ramanuja 
to interpret the entity spoken of in these passages as Brahman, based on the 
soul-body paradigm articulated in VP2.12.37. 

Ramanuyja, utilizing the VP,!*° affirms the world as real and “knowledge of 
the reality of the world is to induce the effort to secure the means of libera- 
tion.”!37 Moreover, “the whole world denoted by the words existence and 
non-existence, made up of sentient and insentient things, constitutes the 
body of the most high, highest lord, Visnu, who is their self.”!?® Ramanuja’s 
main goal in discussing these VP passages is to establish the distinction 
between existence and non-existence and the rejection of the sublation of 
knowledge, which is a distinguishing feature of his Vedanta from the prima 
facie view: 
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The words non-existence and unreality are opposites (of existence and 
reality). Therefore they indicate unreality; but they really mean des- 
tructibility. In VP 2.12.41 and VP 2.12.42 also only destructability is 
declared, but not that they cannot be proved, or that they are set aside by 
knowledge. !*° 


The VP, then, according to Ramanuja, does not present us with any vocabu- 
lary or context that can be used to denote a Brahman completely devoid of 
attributes nor indicate the world as a result of ignorance (avidyd). 

He concludes this section by providing support for his interpretation of 
these verses from other chapters of the VP to prove that his interpretation 
of these passages is in line with the rest of the purana: 


O King! What is that entity that, even at other times does not go by 
another name, corresponding to its alterations (parinama) etc.? 
(VP 2.13.96) 


The ultimate truth (paramartha) is understood by the wise to be eternal; 
however, it would be impermanent if it were obtained through imperishable 
things. !4° 

(VP 2.14.24) 


These passages that occur subsequent to the discussion of VP 2.12.36—46 
are meant to illustrate that there is a continuity of meaning through the var- 
ious chapters of the purdna contra the Advaitin if understood according 
to Visistadvaita. To further support his interpretation as the correct one, 
Ramdanuja uses verses from the commencement of the very next chapter, VP 
2.13, as well: 


You have told me how the three worlds exist supported (adhara) by Visnu 
Please tell me now, how the one you called paramartha is essentially 
knowledge. !#! 

(VP 2.13.2) 


With this verse also a concrete relationship between the Brahman and the 
world is posited as he is affirmed as the supporter (@dhara) of the latter. We 
have already seen that the adhara/adheya relationship is a significant aspect of 
the soul—body relationship that Ramanuja envisions. Therefore, the passage 
the stars are Visnu (2.12.38) is not meant to denote identity in essential 
nature, but rather an identity based on the soul—body relationship. 


Conclusion 


SBh 1.1.1 presents a unique case of the exegetical use of the VP. As we noted 
earlier in the chapter, the sections that present scripture as valid means of 
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knowledge (sabdapramana) in the Major Objection mirror Ramdanuja’s 
response in the Major Conclusion. He takes up the very scriptural passages 
presented as support for the prima facie view and re-interprets them in the Major 
Conclusion. There are however important differences. For instance, though 
Ramanuja does address most of the scriptural passages cited in the Major 
Objection, he however breaks up the sequence of the passages in his 
re-interpretation of them to introduce additional scripture, especially the VP. 
The Major Objection cites Sruti and VP as evidence for an attribute-less 
Brahman, which alone is claimed as real; all plurality is claimed as unreal 
and as due to the effect of adjuncts (upadhi). 

Ramanuyja first takes up the refutation of these sruti while he includes thirty 
VP passages to redefine the nature of Brahman. As for the VP passages cited 
in the Major Objection as further evidence for an attribute-less Brahman, 
RamAanuja claims these purdna passages in fact address the individual self and 
not Brahman. Through such an exegetical move, he makes a case for the 
metaphysical reality of the individual self based on scripture, something that 
does not concern the Advaitin in the Major Objection. So, whereas in the 
Major Objection, sruti, BhG, and VP are presented seamlessly as support for 
the Advaita view, Ramdanuja in his Major Conclusion introduces additional 
topics such as the discussion of the individual self in its embodied and liberated 
state that is so important for his Vedanta. 

In the section on the nature of Brahman, Ramdnuja re-interprets the Ssruti 
utilized in the Major Objection by imposing certain ontological frameworks 
to read these passages. He uses the soul—body (sarirasariri/lipner) paradigm 
and the concept of the dual nature of Brahman (ubhayalingatva) to reach very 
different interpretations of sruti than the objector on the nature of Brahman. 
He also utilizes the concept of scriptural harmony (samanvaya) to argue his 
re-reading of Sruti. However, the additional citations from the VP that 
accompany the re-interpretation of sruti provide support for the very frameworks 
that Ramdnuja utilizes to reinterpret sruti, such as the soul—body relationship 
and so on. Thus the VP is the source text that supports Ramdnuja’s view of 
Brahman and the world providing evidence for the very doctrines that are 
utilized to re-interpret sruti contra-Advaita. 

Having refuted the Advaita interpretation of Sruti, Ramanuja turns to the 
VP passages cited in the Major Objection as evidence for an attribute-less 
Brahman. In the Major Conclusion, however, these passages are understood 
as addressing the individual self. This section which argues the metaphysical 
reality of the individual self and its distinction from Brahman, in its embo- 
died and liberated states is extensive. The section on the essential nature of 
the individual self and its distinction from Brahman is solely supported by the 
very same VP passages utilized in the Major Objection. The re-interpretation 
of these VP passages is a reclamation of this purdna as a Visistadvaitic text, 
where large sections of the VP are re-read to refute Advaita. We see this kind 
of exegetical strategy in the section on ignorance as well. In addition to 
refuting the Advaita interpretation of the VP, Ramanuja introduces scriptural 
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passages from sruti and VP to establish the distinction between Brahman and 
the individual self even in its liberated state. As we see in these sections, the 
VP is invariably called on to interpret sruti. 

To counter the Advaita claim that ignorance (avidya@) that cannot be defined 
as either existence (sat) or non-existence (asa?) is a cognition sublatable by 
true knowledge, Ramanuja resorts to the VP. His main task is to re-define the 
concepts of existence and non-existence and also to refute the cognitive con- 
text of ignorance as the Advaitin understands it. In this section in the Major 
Objection, the Advaitin provides Sruti and VP examples to support his claim. 
In the Major Conclusion, then, Ramanuja re-interprets ignorance as karma, 
as not simply a cognitive error, but as physical transformation. As is tradi- 
tional, the prima facie view cites sruti and then smrti. His refutation of the 
Advaita interpretation of the VP, in the Major Conclusion, then, is the second 
reclamation of this purdna as a Visistadvaita text in SBh 1.1.1. The VP is 
called on to provide detail on ignorance as karma, a power (sakti) and form 
(rupa) of Brahman, and to define a type of relationship between ignorance 
and Brahman that does not depend on the concept of sublation. For both, 
RamAanuja utilizes the same VP passages as the Advatin in the Major Objec- 
tion. The significant difference and indeed his critique of the Advaita reading 
of the VP is that the entire context of VP 2.12 is not taken into account. 
Specifically VP 2.12.37, which states that from the waters which consti- 
tute the body of Visnu, was produced the lotus-shaped earth. This passage 
Ramdanuja understands as affirming the soul—body relationship which is then 
utilized to read the rest of VP 2.12.37ff and facilitates the Visistadvaita view 
of ignorance. 


Notes 


1 One of the reasons for this two-fold division is that the “Minor” and “Major” 
sections are said to address different aspects of Br St 1.1.1. The stitra under 
consideration reads then therefore the enquiry into Brahman (athato brahma- 
(Laghupiurvapaksa and Laghusiddhanta) address the different interpretations of 
the term then, whereas, the Major Objection and Conclusion (Mahapirvapaksa 
and Mahasiddhanta) examine the analysis of the word therefore (Carman 1974: 
55). Thibaut’s division of the SBh 1.1.1 (20-129). 

Ramanuja does not address this passage. 

Also Kath Up 4.10. 

Also Br Up 4.5.15. 

Ramanuja does not address this passage. 

He also refers to the Vedarthasamgraha that discusses Ch Up 6 in detail. 

Also in Ch Up 6.2.3. 

For the purposes of this study, I define interpretive community as proficients of 
expert knowledge (sastra) of a particular tradition that are actively engaged in 
creation of new texts whilst depending on prior textual traditions. These expositions 
are usually directed towards similar experts in rival traditions (Olivelle 2004; 
Ganeri 2010). 
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yadapy ahur aSesavisesapratyanikacinmatram brahmaiva paramarthah. tadatireki 
nanavidhajhatrajfieyatatkrtajfianabhedadi sarvam tasminneva parikalpitam mithyab- 
hitam (SBh 13, cf Thibaut 1996: 20). 

Abhyankar 69, fn 9. 

This concept of co-ordinate predication, samanadhikaranya, has both grammatical 
and ontological significance for the Vedantins. Grammatically, in Sanskrit, it 
means that non-synonymous terms having the same case-ending can be applied to 
one particular thing. So, in the statement, Brahman is reality, knowlegde, infinity 
(Taitt Up 2.1.1), all three terms, being in the same case-ending are at the same 
level, that is, are applied to the one entity, Brahman. Ontologically, for Ramanuja, 
this means that Brahman, though one, is a differentiated entity (Lipner 1986: 29). 
param brahma svabhavata eva nirastanikhiladosagandham samastakalyanagu- 
natmakam jagadutpattisthitisamharantahpravesaniyamanadililam — pratipadya 
krtsnasya cidacidvastunah sarvavasthavashtitasya paramdarthikasyaiva parasya 
brahmanah sarirataya ripatvam Sariraripatanvamsasaktivibhttyadisabdais tattac- 
chabdasdamanadhikaranyena cabhidhaya tadvibhitibhitasya cidvastunah svar- 
upenavasthitam acinmisrataya ksetrajhartipenavasthiti coktva ksetrajhavasthayam 
punyapapatmakakarmartpavidyavestitatvena svabhavikajidnaripatvan anusand- 
hanam acidraparthakaratayanusandhanam ca partipaditam iti param brahma savi- 
sesam tadvibhitibhitam jagadapi paramarthikameveti jiayate (SBh 69; cf Thibaut 
1996: 88-89). 

VS #42. Ramdnuja uses only VP 6.5.72, 79, 76, and 77. 

Ramanuja does not address this passage. 

Also Kath Up 4.10. 

Also Br Up 4.5.15. 

Ramanuja does not address this passage. 

Since I examine Ramdanuja’s exegetical strategies thematically I do not address his 
interpretation of all the sruti discussed in the Major Objection and the Major 
Conclusion as some fall into the categories of exegesis that are already mentioned. 
He refers to his discussion of this in the VS, where the soul-body paradigm is 
utilized to interpret this upanisad and states that he addresses it yet again in his 
commentary on Br St 2.1.15. 

Also Kath Up 4.10. 

Also Br Up 2.4.14. 

tatkrtsnasya jagato brahmakaryataya tadantarydamikatayd ca tadatmakatvena 
aikyat tatpratyanikananatvam pratisidhyate (SBh 63; cf Thibaut 1996: 84-85). 
atha para yaya tad aksaram adhigamyate yat taddresyam agrahyam agotram avar- 
nam acaksuhsrotram tad apanipadam nityam vibhum sarvagatam susiksmam 
tadavyayam yadbhiitayonim paripasyanti dhirah (Mund Up 1.1.5-6). 

SBh 58-59; cf Thibaut 1996: 78-79. 

Jalan is a hapax. See Olivelle 1998: 544. 

I do not discuss Br St 3.2.3 as this sutra is a discussion of the individual self in 
the dream and waking states and though important does not add to our discus- 
sion here on exegetical strategies and would be too tangential of a topic to 
address at this juncture. 

yo mam ajam anddim ca vetti lokamahesvaram (BhG 10.3ab). 

On the meaning of the term bhavana see van Buitenen 1955. 

matsthani sarvabhitani na caham tesvavasthitah (BhG 9.4cd). 

na ca matsthani bhtitani pasya me yogam aisvaram 

bhitabhrnna ca bhitastho mamatma bhitabhavanah. 

(BhG 9.5) (SBh 65; cf Thibaut 1996: 86). 

Except 10.42, which is also connected to the VP in that Ramanuja utilizes VP 
1.9.53 to interpret this verse in his Bhagavadgitabhasya. 

VP 6.5.83ab in the critical edition has vikaram instead of vikaran. 
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VP 6.5.84ab in the critical edition has samastakalyanagunatmako hi svasaktile- 
savrtabhitasargah. 
sa sarvabhitaprakrtim vikaran gunddidosamsca mune vyatitah 
atitasarvavarano’ khilatma tena’strtam yad bhuvandantardle. 
(VP 6.5.83). 
samastakalyanagunatmakosau hi svasaktilesoddhrtabhttasargah 
icchagrhitabhimatorudehah samsadhitasesajagaddhitosau. 
(VP 6.5.84). 
tejobalaisvaryamahavabodhasuviryasaktyaddigunaikarasih 
parah parandm sakala na yatra klesddayah santi paravarese. 
(VP 6.5.85). (SBh 65-66; cf Thibaut 1996: 86-87). 
sa ISvaro vyastisamastiripo ’vyaktasvariipo prakatasvaripah 
sarvesvarah sarvadrksarvavetta samastasaktih paramesvarakhyah. 
(VP 6.5.86). (SBh 66; cf Thibaut 1996: 86-87). 
samjhayate yena tad ‘astadosam suddham param nirmalamekaripam 
samdrsyate va’ pyavagamyate va tajjianamajianam ato’nyad uktam. 
(VP 6.5.87). (SBh 66, cf Thibaut 1996: 86-87). 

athdvataradvarena sadhyam vigrahaprayojanamaha samsadhiteti (SP Vol. I 212). 
vyastisamastiSabdabhyam karyakdrandvasthas cetanavargocyate. ripam Sariram. 
svaripam svasddharanam Sariram. Saririlaksanam, siicayati sarvesvareti. Ivara 
niyanta. anena niyamyatvam Sariratvam siddham (SP Vol. I 212). 
bhuvandntarale ubhayavibhityantarale (SP Vol. I 211). 
For the historical development of this term in the BhG, VP, and Sankara’s works, 
see Oberhammer 2000: 11-41. 
In the critical edition, VP 6.7.70 cd reads: tadvisvariipariipam vai rijpam anyad 
dharer mahat. 
samastah saktayas caita nrpa yatra pratisthitah 
tadvisvaripavairipyam ripam anyad dharer mahat. 
(VP 6.7.70). 
samastasaktiripani tatkaroti janesvara 
devatiryanmanusyadicestavanti svalilaya. 
Se 6.7.71) (SBh 67; cf Thibaut 1996: 87). 

skip 1.2.11 as it does not add to the discussion at hand. 
parah parandm paramah paramatmatmasamsthitah 
ripavarnadinirdesavisesanavivarjitah. 
(VP 1.2.10) (SBh 67; cf Thibaut 1996: 87). 
sarvatrasau samastam ca vastyatreti vai yatah 
tatah sa vasudeveti vidvadbhih paripathyate 
(VP 1.2.12). 
tadbrahma paramam nityam ajam aksayam avyayam 
ekasvartipam ca sada heyabhavacca nirmalam 
(VP 1.2.13, SBh 67, Thibaut 1996: 87-88). 
tadeva sarvam evaitad vyaktavyaktasvartipavat 
tathd purusariipena kalariipena ca sthitam. 
(VP 1.2.14) (SBh 67; cf Thibaut 1996: 88). 
SP 216-17. 
I do not discuss VP 1.2.11, which reaffirms the sruti claims that Brahman alone 
always is (sad). 
This is also stated in VP 6.4.39-40. These passages are not discussed as they do 
not add anything significant to the discussion at hand. 
VP 1.22.53 cd in the critical edition reads: ksaraksarasvaripe te sarvabhitesvavasthite. 
dve ripe brahmanastasya mirtam camtrtam eva ca 
ksaraksarasvartipe te sarvabhiitesu ca sthite. 
(VP 1.22.53). 
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aksaram tatparam brahma ksaram sarvamidam jagat 

ekadesasthitasyagner jyotsna vistarini yatha 

parasya brahmanah Saktis tathedam akhilam jagat. 

(VP 1.22.54) (SBh 68; cf Thibaut 1996: 88). 

visnusaktya mahabuddhe vrtau samsrayadharminau 

(VP 2.7.29 cd). 

tayoh saiva prthagbhavakaéaranam samSrayasya ca 

(VP 2.7.30ab) (SBh 68; cf Thibaut 1996: 88). 

The VP critical edition has saktam instead of sakto in VP 2.7.31ab. 

pradhanam ca pumamscaiva sarvabhitatmabhitaya and pradhanapurusatmakam 
instead of pradhanapurusatmanah in VP 2.7.31 cd. 

yatha sakto jale vato bibharti kanikasatam 

Saktih sdpi tatha visnoh pradhanapurusatmanah. 

(VP 2.7.31). 

tad etad aksayam nityam jaganmunivarakhilam 
avirbhavatirobhavajanmanaSavikalpavat. 

(VP 1.22.58) (SBh 68-69; cf Thibaut 1996: 88). 

kdranat karyasya vibhage drstantah. jalasya kanikah tasmadbhedena bibharti 
vayuh. samyojakatvaviyojakatvayor va drstantah. parasparam sankalitasankali- 
tasca bibharti vayuh. yadva prakrtipurusagatadosalesarahitye drstantah. vayur hi 
kanikasatam tatsvabhavasprsto bibharti. pradhanapurusétmanah pradhanapur- 
usayor atmanah (SP 220). 

Subsequent to the discussion of the essential nature of the individual self, Rama- 
nuja using VP 1.4.38-41 argues that Brahman is the inner self of the individual 
self. However, since we have already considered this to a certain extent in the 
section on the nature of Brahman, I will not do so here. 

pratyastamitabhedam yat sattamatram agocaram 

vacasam atmasamvedyam, tajjianam brahmasamjhitam 

(VP 6.7.53). 

The discussion on the worthy object of meditation begins with verse 6.7.28 in the 
purana. 

pratyastamitabhedam ityatra devamanusdadiprakrtiparinamavisesasamsrstasya- 
pydtmanah svaripam tadgatabhedarahitvena tadbhedavacidevadisabdagocaram 
jfidnasattaikalaksanam svasamvedyam yogayuhmanaso na gocara ityucyata iti 
anena na prapaficapalapah (SBh 69; cf Thibaut 1996: 89). 

Ramanuja concludes this discussion by citing from the Visnudharmottara Purana 
114.2326 that explains that both the embodied and unembodied selves are not 
worthy as objects for meditation because of the association with karma of the 
former and as far as the latter is concerned its knowledge is derived from another 
source and is not intrinsic to it as in the case of the Highest Brahman. 
jhanasvartipamatyantanirmalam paramarthah 

tamevarthasvartipena bhrantidarsanatah sthitam 

(VP 1.2.6). 

asmin chastre parasya brahmano  visnornirastajianadinikhiladosagandhasya 
samastakalyanagunatmakasya mahavibhiiteh pratipannataya tasya bhrantidarsa- 
nasambhavat. simanadhikaranyena aikyapratipadanam ca badhasahamaviruddham 
cetyanantaram evopapadayisyate (SBh 71; cf Thibaut 1996: 91). 

yato va imani bhiitani jayante, yena jatani jivanti yat pratyantyabhismavisanti 
tadvijifiasatva tadbrahmeti (Taitt Up 3.1.1) (Olivelle 1998 translation). 
Introduction, fn 8; Also see SBh 72; cf Thibaut 1996: 91-92. 

so’ham icchami dharmajfia srotum tvatto yatha jagat 

babhiiva bhtiyasca yatha mahabhaga bhavisyati 

(VP 1.1.4). 

yanmayam ca jagad brahman yatascaitaccaracaram 
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linamasid yatha yatra layamesyati yatra ca 
VP 1.1.5 (SBh 72; cf Thibaut 1996: 92-93). 


69 jagacca sa VP 1.1.31. 
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For instance, in the question what does the world consist of (vanmayam ca jagad), 
the mayata affix in yanmayam does not denote modification. That is, the question 
is not how does the world come about or transform because if this was the case 
then this question would be redundant as Maitreya already previously questions 
how this world came into existence and what will it become again? The mayata 
affix in yanmayam also does not designate the sense of the word to which it is 
attached such as prana-maya means “prana only.” For in that case the answer 
should have been “Visnu only” rather than the world is Brahman (1.1.31), which 
implies a difference between Brahman and the world. Thus the most appropriate 
meaning according to Panini Siitras 5.4.21 is that the affix-maya denotes abun- 
dance and the answer to the question, what does the world consist of, as the 
world is Brahman is appropriate as it suggests that the world is abundantly pre- 
sent in the world. Thus through some grammatical maneuvers Ramanuja argues 
that the world is a positive manifestation of Brahman and is identical to the latter 
in so far as it is His body. 

yadi nirvisesajhanaripabrahmadhisthanabhramapratipadanaparam sastram tarhi— 
nirgunasyaprameyasya suddhasyamalatmanah 

katham sargddikartrtvam brahmano’bhyupagamyate (VP 1.3.1). 

iti codyam, 

saktyah sarvabhavanam acintyajhanagocarah 

yato’to brahmanastastu sargadyd bhavasaktyah 

bhavanti taptam Srestha pavakasya yathosnata (VP 1.3.2—3ab). 

iti pariharasca na ghatate (SBh 73-74; cf Thibaut 1996: 94). 
tasyatmaparadehesu sato’pyekamayam hi yat 

vijhdanam paramartho ’sau dvaitino’ tathvadarsinah 

(VP 2.14.31). 

“‘tasyatmaparadehesu sato’pyekamayam’ ityatra sarvesvatmasu jnhanaikakarataya 
samdanesu satsu devamanusyadiprakrtiparindmavisesaripapindasamsargakrtam- 
Atmasu devadyadkarena dvaitadarsanamatathyamityucyate (SBh 75—76; cf Thibaut 
1996: 96). 

pindagatam dtmagatamapi dvaitam na pratisidhyate. devamanusyddivivibhavici- 
trapindesu vartamanam sarvatmavastu samam ityarthah (SBh 76; cf Thibaut 
1996: 96). 

yadyanyosti parah kopi mattah parthivasattam 

tadaiso”"hamayam canyo vaktumevamapisyate 

(VP 2.13.86). 

etaduktam bhavati yadi madvyatiriktah ko’pydtma madakdrabhitajfanakarad 
anyakaro’sti tadahamevam akaroyam canyadrsakarah’ iti Sakyate vyapadestum. 
na caivamasti; sarvesdm jhanaikakdratvena samdnatvadeveti (SBh 76; cf Thibaut 
1996: 97). 

‘yadyanyo’sti parah ko’ pi’ ityatrapi natmaikyam pratiyate; ‘yadi mattah parah 
ko’py anya’ iti ekasminnarthe parasabdanyasabdayoh prayogayogat. tatra para- 
Sabdah svavyatiriktatmavacanah anyasabdastasyapi jfhianaikakaratvadanyakarat- 
vapratisedharthah (SBh 76; cf Thibaut 1996: 97). 

venurandhravibhedena bhedah sadjddisamjnitah 

abhedavyapino vayostatha’sau paramatmanah 

(VP 2.14.32). 

VP critical edition reads: vayostatha tasya mahatmanah. 

drsténte canekarandhravartindm vayvamsaném na svariipaikyam api tvakdras- 
damyameva tesam. vayutvenaikakaranam randhrabhedaniskramanakrto hi sadjadi- 
sanhjnabhedah; evamatmanam devadisamjnabhedah (SBh 76; cf Thibaut 1996: 97). 
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akaravaisamyam dtmandm na svartipakrtam, api tu devadipindapravesakrtami- 
tyupadisyate; natmaikyam (SBh 76; cf Thibaut 1996: 95). 

The commentary irons out the grammatical problems of such an interpretation 
by utilizing VP 2.13.86 (SP Vol. I 241-42). 

so’ham sa ca tvam sa ca sarvam etad atmasvartipam tyaja bhedamoham 

itiritas tena sa rajavaryastatyaja bhedam paramarthadrstih 

(VP 2.16.23cd—24ab). 

tacca ‘pindah prthag yatah pumsah sirahpanyadilaksanah’ (VP 2.13.89) iti prakramat 
(SBh 77; cf Thibaut 1996: 97). 

vibhedajanake’jnane nasamatyantikam gate 

dtmano brahmano bhedam asantam kah karisyati 

(VP 6.7.96) (SBh 77; cf Thibaut 1996: 97). 

Prior to the discussion on the distinction between the liberated individual self and 
Brahman, Ramanuja once again cites from various sruti, VP, and Br St to 
establish that the individual self is distinct from Brahman. Since, we have covered 
this topic in some depth in earlier sections of this chapter and the chapter on the 
Vedarthasamgraha, 1 do not examine these scriptural citations here. Ramanuja 
cites, Munda Up 3.1.1, Kath Up 3.1, Taitt Ara 3.21, VP 6.5.83-85, VP 6.7.61-62, 
Br Sa 1.2.21, Br Sa 1. 1.22, Br St 110) Br Up Madh 3.7.22, Br Up 4.3.21, 
Br Up 4.3.35 (SBh 77-78; cf Thibaut 1996: 98). 

napi sadhananusthanena nirmuktavidyasya parena svaripaikyasambhavah, avidy- 
asrayatvayogyasya tadanarhatvasambhavat (SBh 78; cf Thibaut 1996: 98). 
paramatmatmanor yogah paramartha itisyate 

mithyaitad anyad dravyam hi naiti taddravyatam yatah. 

(VP 2.14.27). 

idam jhanam upasritya mama sadharmyam agatah 

sarge’pi nopajayante pralaye na vyathanti ca. 

(BhG 14.2). 

dtmabhavam nayaty enam tad brahma dhydyinam mune 

vikaryamatmanah saktya loham akarsako yatha. 

(VP 6.7.30) (SBh 78-79; cf Thibaut 1996: 98-99). 

atha brahma veda brahmaiva bhavatityadi vakyani hrdi nidhaya asyanyathasid- 
dhim Saikate (SP. Vol I. 247). 

Subsequent to the VP 2.14.27, 6.7.30 and BhG 13.2, Ramanuja cites the Brahma 
Sutras (4.4.17, 4.4.21, 1.3.2) and former Vedanta commentators such as Bod- 
hadyana and Dramida to illustrate that though the liberated selves may share 
qualities such as enjoyment and bliss with Brahman, their new found powers do 
not include the capability of the creative act. Ramanuja cites a series of sruti 
passages. He reads these sruti passages in the context of the information arrived 
at with the VP passages. Some of these passages claim that the liberated self 
acquires “freedom of movement” (Ch Up 8.1.6), “attains all his desires” (Taitt 
Up 2.1.1), “moves about there” (Ch Up 8.12.3; Ch Up 8.12.3), “attains bliss” 
(Taitt Up 2.7.1), and can take on whatever form he likes (Taitt Up 3.10.5). The 
Advaitin would read all these passages as referring to the Supreme Self, but since 
Ramanuja has cited the VP he takes liberation to be the realization of the highest 
identity as the servant (sesa) of Brahman. He also utilizes the concept of scrip- 
tural harmony (samanvaya) to reconcile certain contradictory sruti such as Mund 
Up 3.2.9, 3.2.8, 3.1.3, and Ch Up 8.3.4. All this does not grant us any new 
information as to his exegetical strategy at this point. 

Van Buitenen 1955. 

vijhanam prapakam prapye pare brahmani parthiva 

prapantyastathaivatma praksindasesabhavanah 

(VP 6.7.92). 

ksetrajiah karani jidnam karanam tena tasya tat 
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nispadya muktikaryam vai krtakrtyam nivartate 

(VP 6.7.93). 

In the VP critical edition 6.7.94 ab ends with tathd’ sau. 

tadbhavabhavam apannas taddsau paramatmana 

bhavaty abhedi bhedas ca tasyajfianakrto bhavet. 

(VP 6.7.94) (SBh 81; cf Thibaut 1996: 100). 

muktasya svaripam aha tadbhavo brahmano bhavah svabhavah; na tu svaripaikyam. 
tadbhavabhavam Apanna iti dvitiyabhavasabdananvayat; ptrvoktarthavirodhacca 
(SBh 81; cf Thibaut 1996: 100). 

jhanaikakarataya paramatmanaikaprakarasyasya tasmad bhedo devadiripah. 
tadanvayo’sya karmaripajhanamitlo na svartipakrtah. sa tu devadibhedah para- 
brahmadhydnena milabhitajianaripe karmani vinaste hetvabhavan nivartata 
ityabhedi bhavati (SBh 81; cf Thibaut 1996: 100). 

ajidnasabdasya anirvacaniyaparatvam lokatah sastratas ca na vyutpannam. karma- 
vacitvavyutpattir asmin prabandha eva darsita (SP. Vol I. 255). 

VP 2.14.33 ab in the critical edition reads: ekatvam riipabhedasca bahyakarma- 
pravrttiprajah. 

ekatvasvariipabhedas tu bahyakarmapravrttiprajah 

devadibhede’padhvaste nasty evavarano hi sah. 

(VP 2.14.33). 

vibhedajanake’jidne nasam atyantikam gate 

dtmano brahmano bhedam asantam kah karisyati. 

(VP 6.7.95) (SBh 81; cf Thibaut 1996: 100). 

SP. Vol I. 255. 

In addition to these passages, Ramanuja also cites BhG 15.16-17, 18.61, 15.15, 
10.41-42. All verses are meant to be read through the soul—body framework. 
Chapter 4 discusses the importance of the VP for 15.16-17, 15.15, and BhG 10. 

For more on this see Grimes 1990. 

etam brahmalokam na vindati anrtena hi pratyudhah (Ch. Up 8.3.2). 

tesim satyanam satam anrtam apidhanam (Ch Up 8.3.1). 

The daharavidyadhikarana in Ramanuja’s commentary comprises sitra 1.3.13—-1.3.22. 
In Sankara’s commentary the numbering is 1.3.14—1.3.21. 

Sankara of course does not mean that the world of Brahman is a place to be 
obtained. As he comments on this upanisad in the Br Su Bh 1.3.15, he does not 
take the terms in the compound brahmaloka in the sense of the sixth-case ending, 
but rather in the sense of samdanadhikarana (co-ordination), that is, he reads 
brahmaloka not as “world of Brahman”, but as “the world that is Brahman.” 


ndsadasinno sadasit tadinim ... tamasit. tamasd gidhamagre praketam (RV 
10.129.1—3). 

SBh 1.2.27 ; 

mayam tu prakrtim vidyan mayinam tu mahesvaram (Sve Up 4.10). 


Olivelle 1998 translation. 

anaddimayaya supto yada jivah prabudhyate (Mand Up 2.21). 

indro mayadbhih purartipa iyate (Br Up 2.5.19) (SBh 102; cf Thibaut 1996: 
125-26). 

Tvastr is the divine architect of the gods in Hindu mythology. 

tavasteha rajati (R.V. 6.47.19) 

mama maya duratyaya (BhG 7.14). 

evam cinmatravapusi pare brahmani dosaparikalpitam idam devatiryanmanu- 
syasthavaradibhedam sarvam jagad yathavasthitabrahmasvariipavabodhabadh- 
yam mithydripam. dosasca svariipatirodhanavividhavicitraviksepakari sadasads- 
nirvacaniya anadyavidya (SBh 15-16; cf Thibaut 1996: 22-23). 

varsanan ca nadinaf ca ye ca tesu vasanti vai 

tesim svaripamakhyadtam samksepa Sriyatam punah 
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(VP 2.12.36). 

yadambu vaisnavah kayastato vipra vasundhara 

padmakara samudbhita parvatabdhyddisamyuta 

(VP 2.12.37). 

jyotimsi visnurbhuvanani visnur vanani visnurgirayo disasca 

nadyah samudrasca sa eva sarvam yadasti yannasti ca vipravarya 

(VP 2.12.38). 

cidacinmisre jagati cidamso vanmanasagocarasvasamvedyasvartipabhedo jianai- 
kakarataya asprstaprakrtabhedo vindsitvendstisabdavacyah. acidamsas tu cidam- 
sakarmanimittaparinamabhedo vinasiti ndstisabdabhidheyah. ubhayam tu 
parabrahmabhitavadsudevasarirataya tadatmakam ity etadripam samskepena- 
trabhihitam (SBh 104; cf Thibaut 1996: 127). 

tatra nastyasatyasabdayoh kim jidnabadhyatvam pravrttinimittam, uta par- 
indmitvam iti vicdre parindmitvapakse svarasyam asti; mahighatatvam (VP 
2.12.42) ityupapaddanat. ajfidnasabdasya ca nanirvacaniyaparatvam; api tu kar- 
maparatvameva. (SP. Vol I. avidya section. 42). 

parindmitvaparindmitve eva ndstyasatyadisabdarthah; na tu jfanabadhyatva- 
badhyatve (SP. Vol I. avidya section. 43). 

cidacidriépam anyonyasamsrstam niskrstam ca bhagavacchariram ityarthah (SP. 
Vol I. avidya section. 43). 

acidamsasya nastyatmakatvanibandhanameva tatparyavisayah. acidamSsasya hi 
mithyadtvasanka vyudasaniya. atastasya parindmitvat nastyatmakatva eva tatpar- 
yam (SP. Vol I. avidya section. 44). 

cidamSasya ... aparindmitvadstyatmakatvam phalitam syad (SP. Vol I. avidya 
section. 44). 

asmifcchastre ptirvam apy etad asakrd uktam ¢ani sarvani tadvapuh (VP 1.22. 84) 
tat sarvam vai hares tanuh (VP 1.22.36), sa eva sarvabhitama visvariupo yato’- 
vyayah (VP 1.2.68) iti (SBh 104; cf Thibaut 1996: 127). 

jhanasvartpo bhagavan yato’sdvisesamirtina tu vastubhitah 

tato hi sailabdhidharadibhedan janithi vijhanavijrmbhitani 

(VP 2.12.39). 

yada tu suddham nijariipi sarvam karmaksaye jhanamapdastadosam. 

tada hi samkalpataroh phalani bhavanti no vastusu vastubhedah 

(VP 2.12.40). 

asesaksetrajiatmanavasthitasya bhagavato jidnam eva svabhavikam ripam; na 
devamanusyadivasturipam. yata evam tata evacidripadevamanusyasailabdhidhar- 
Adayasca tadvijhanavijrmbhitah. tasya jhanaikakarasya sato devadyakarena svat- 
mavaividhydnusandhanamilah devadydkaranusandhanamilakarmamila ityarthah. 
yatascacidvastu ksetrakjfakarmanugunam parindmaspadam, tatas tan nastisabd- 
abhidheyam itaradastisabdabhidheyam ityarthdduktam bhavati (SBh 105; cf 
Thibaut 1996: 126-27). 

vastvasti kim kutracid adimadhyaparyantahinam satataikaripam 
yaccanyathatvam dvija yati bhiyo na tattatha kutra kuto hi tattvam 

(VP 2.12.41). 

mahi ghatatvam ghatatah kapalika kapalika cirnarajasyato’ nuh 

janaih svakarmastimitatmaniscayairalaksyate brihi kimatra vastu 

(VP 2.12.42). 

svakarmana devamanusyadibhavena stimitatmaniscayaih svabhogyabhitama- 
cidvastu pratiksanam anyathabhttamalaksyate anubhiiyata ityarthah (SBh 106; 
cf Thibaut 1996: 127). 

“‘tasmanna vijhanamrtam’ (VP 2.12.43) iti pratijiatam brahmavyatiriktasyasatyatvam 
upasamhrtya ‘vijianamekam’ (VP 2.12.43) iti jfianasvartipe brahmani bhedadarsa- 
nanimittajianamilam nijakarmaiveti sphutikrtya (SBh 103; cf Thibaut 1996: 127). 
tasman na vijnanam rte’sti kifcit kvacit kadacid dvija vastujatam 
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vijianam ekam nijakarmabhedavibhinnacittair bahudha’bhyupetam. 

(VP 2.12.43). 

jhanam visuddham vimalam visokam asesalobhadinirastasangam 

ekam sadaikam paramah pareSah sa vasudevo na yato’nyad ast. 

(VP 2.12.44). 

VP 2.12.45 ab in the critical edition has eso instead of evam. 

sadbhava evam bhavato mayokto jianam yatha satyamastyamanyat. 

etat tu yat samvyavaharabhtitam tatrapi coktam bhuvandasritam te 

(VP 2.12.45). 

tadbhedanusandhanam  natmasvartipaprayuktamitydha’vijianamekam’ (VP 
2.12.43) iti. atmasvaripam tu karmarahitam tat eva malaripaprakrtisparsar- 
ahitam (SBh 107; cf Thibaut 1996: 128). 

upacayapamcayanarhatayaikam tata eva sadikarijpam. tacca vasudevasariramiti 
taddtmakam (SBh 107; cf Thibaut 1996: 129). 

evamripamceidacidatmakam jagad  vdsudevasariram tadatmakamiti jada- 
gyathatmyam (SBh 107; cf Thibaut 1996: 129). 

Ramanuja also cites VP 2.12.46, which reinforces the individual self and matter 
as his body. : 
jagadyathatmyajhanaprayojanam moksopdyatanam (SBh 107; cf Thibaut 1996: 127). 
astinastisabdabhidheyam cidacidatmakam krtsnam jagatparamasya pareSasya 
parasya brahmano visnoh kayatvena tadatmakam (SBh 108; cf Thibaut 1996: 129). 
nastyasatyasabdavastisatyasabdavirodhinau. atas caitabhyam asattvam hi pratiyate 
na nirvacaniyatvam. api tu vinasitvaparau. vasvasti kim (VP 2.12.41) mahi gha- 
tatvam (VP 2.12.42) ityatrapi vindsitvameva hy upapaditam; na nispramanakatvam 
jhdanabadhyatvam va (SBh 108; cf Thibaut 1996: 129). 

yattu kalantarenapi nanyam samjfadmupaitu vai 

parinamadisambhtitam tadvastu nrpa tacca kim 

(VP 2.13.96). 

anasi paramarthastu prajnairabhyupagamyate 

tattu nasi na sandeho nasidravyopapaditam 

(VP 2.14.24). 

VP 2.14.24ab critical edition reads paramarthasca. 

visnavadharam yatha caitat trailokyam samavasthitam 

paramarthastu tenokto yathajnanam pradhanatah 

(VP 2.13.2). 

VP 2.13.cd critical edition states paramarthasca me prokta ... 


4 Samkhya-Yoga, Krsna, and 
the foremost devotee in 
the Bhagavadgitabhasya 


Ramanuja’s commentary on the Bhagavadgita (BhG), the Bhagavadgitabha- 
sya (RBhGBh), is thought to have been written after the Sribhasya (SBh) 
(Carman 1974: 60). In this commentary Ramanuja does not quote scripture 
as evidence for his arguments as liberally as he does in his other writings. A 
plausible reason for this sparing use of scripture is that the RBhGBh may 
have been his last work and, as such, he takes for granted a number of con- 
cepts established in his two earlier expositions, the Vedarthasamgraha (VS) 
and the SBh (van Buitenen 1956: 12-15). Furthermore, the BhG was perhaps 
theologically closer to Ramdnuja’s own Vedanta and thus it did not need the 
support of the Visnu Purana (VP) as often, as there are some commonalities 
between the BhG’s reaction to the monism of the upanisads and Ramdnuja’s 
response to the monism of Advaita (van Buitenen 1956: 4). Regardless of 
this sparing use of the VP, Ramdnuja does utilize it in discussions salient 
to his theology. In the exegetical instances that are explored in this chapter, 
both Ramanuja and his commentator Vedanta Desika take Sankara’s com- 
mentary on the BhG as representative of the Advaita perspective. So, in 
this chapter the terms “Advaita Vedanta” and “Sankara’s Vedanta” are used 
indiscriminately. 

Ramanuja utilizes the VP as support to clarify his interpretation on the 
following issues: the question of Being and Non-being (2.16), the man of 
steady wisdom (2.61), the two natures of Krsna (7.6), the field and the field- 
knower (13.4), Krsna’s maya (7.14), and the foremost devotee (7.17).! Struc- 
turally, these passages are crucial in their respective chapters and as such the 
use of VP in their interpretation is significant. Not only is the VP important 
in Ramanuja’s interpretation of these verses, it is essential to refute the 
Advaita perspective on the same verses, in order to establish the BhG as a 
Visistadvaita text. In a sense then, the VP is an exegetical link, a kind of inter- 
textual connection between the two Vedanta commentaries, whilst it also dif- 
ferentiates them. This chapter is concerned only with Sankara’s and Ramanuja’s 
interpretion of the BhG; it is neither a study of the philology nor the 
doctrines and contexts of the BhG as such, unless they are applicable to the 
discussion at hand.” 
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Defining Samkhya and Yoga 


Arjuna’s reluctance to fight his kinsmen in Chapter 1 of the BhG and the 
opening verses of Chapter 2 (BhG 2.1-10), prompt Krsna’s instruction on 
Samkhya and Yoga. These speculations, of course, are not those of the dar- 
§anas, but rather proto-classical forms.* In the BhG, Samkhya refers to the 
discipline of knowledge and Yoga is disciplined activity rooted in the realiza- 
tion that the body is distinct from the individual self.+ Verses 11-37 of BhG 2 
affirm the immortal individual self as distinct from the body in 2.16-18, and 
the VP is utilized as support in 2.16. The latter portion of Chapter 2 of the 
BhG (39-72) addresses Yoga and the man of steady wisdom? and Ramanuja 
also relies on this purana in his commentary on 2.61. As we shall see in both 
these strategically important verses, 2.16 and 2.61, the role of the VP in their 
interpretation is important. 


Being (sat) and Non-being (asat) 


Verses, 2.16-2.18, on the immortality of the soul are meant as an antidote to 
Arjuna’s misplaced grief, but for Sankara and Ramanuja, this discussion is 
only relevant within the larger interpretive contexts of Advaita and Visi- 
stadvaita respectively. Defining discrimination as knowledge that discerns the 
soul from the body, Krsna mentions several terms such as, sat,° asat, bhava and 
abhava, which due to their semantic polyvalence problematize the translation of 
BhG 2.16.7 We first address Sankara’s interpretation of this verse and then 
evaluate the contribution of the VP in Ramanuja’s refutation of the Advaitin. 

Sankara reads BhG 2.16 as follows: there is no coming to be (bhava) of the 
non-existent/unreal (asat), there is no ceasing to be (abhava) of the existent/real 
(sat). However, the correct conclusion of both is seen by those who see reality® 
(tattva).? Commenting on this passage he states “indeed, cold, heat, and so on 
and their causes evaluated by the valid means of knowledge are not abso- 
lutely real (vastusat); for they are transformations (vikara), and transforma- 
tions are not continuous.”!° According to Sankara, BhG 2.16 refers to 
satkaryavada, the doctrine that the effect is pre-existent in the cause. Citing 
the illustration of the clay and its transformations into pots and so on, he 
remarks that every effect is unreal because it is not perceived as different from 
its cause. That is, the pot, which is a transformation of clay, is not seen to 
exist before its creation and also after its destruction. Moreover, the same is 
the case with the cause of pots and so on, such as clay, for those causes are 
also not perceived apart from their causes.!! Here, Sankara identifies true 
reality (vastusat) with cognitive unchangeableness. For him “that is real or 
true, of which the consciousness is never negated; that is unreal or untrue, of 
which the consciousness can be negated” (De Smet 1953: 44). 

His rationale in introducing the concept of causality is to ultimately deny 
the reality of anything that is caused. The significance of the doctrine of 
causality does not lie in its factual framework, but rather in the suggestion 
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that nothing new is ever produced. It also intimates that cause and effect are 
non-different, and that only the cause is real while “all effects not cognizable 
apart from the cause are unreal.”!? Thus far, Sankara has grounded his ana- 
lysis of the real and unreal in the context of cause and its effects utilizing 
illustrations of clay and its transformations. But though he claims clay as real 
and its transformations as unreal, he also refrains from labelling clay as ulti- 
mately real, because even clay is dependent on its own causes. Though clay is 
real in comparison to a pot (made of clay) which is unreal, it is only an 
illustration that is meant to point the seeker to what is ultimately real—the 
Self or Brahman. 

Sankara’s discussion transitions from the context of cause-effect to the dis- 
tinction between the Self and non-Self, where he employs the method of 
anvayavyatireka. Cardona (1981: 93) remarks that Sankara utilizes this mode 
of reasoning “to discriminate between what is and is not the Self as well as to 
show what meanings may be attributed to given words.” Typically, anvaya- 
vyatireka for Sankara allows for the cognition of continuity-and-discontinuity 
as a means of achieving discrimination (Halbfass 1991: 166-67). What continues 
without disruption is real and all else is unreal. He states: 


always, two cognitions obtain, the cognition of the real (sadbuddhi) and 
the cognition of the unreal (asadbuddhi). The cognition of that object 
which does not discontinue (avyabhicarati) that is real, that cognition 
which discontinues (vyabhicarati) is unreal. Therefore, the distinction of 
real and unreal depends on the issue of cognition ... hence the cognition 
of a pot because it is discontinuous is unreal; not so, the cognition of the 
‘real’ because it is continuous.!? 


“Sankara is not seeking to investigate the nature of objects, that is to say, how 
one distinguishes between different elements of the order of things” rather “he 
draws the line between Being and non-Being, not by way of subjective and 
objective states, but by distinguishing between the changeful and the perma- 
nent”(Ram-Prasad 2013: 2-4). Because for him “what is essential never 
‘deviates’ or ‘departs’ (vyabhicar), while what is ‘accidental’ may always be 
discontinued and cease to accompany what is essential.”!+ “Thus there is no 
existence of unreal and caused entities like bodies or dual entities (like heat 
and cold), nor does the real—the Self—ever cease to exist because it is said to 
be present everywhere (avyabhicar).”'> So, in the subsequent verse when 
Krsna in 2.17 states however, know that to be imperishable, by which this 
whole universe was spun. No one can bring destruction to that which is imper- 
ishable,6 Sankara comments that this whole world is pervaded by Brahman 
just as pots are pervaded by the sky, and in fact “this Brahman, known as sat, 
does not change its own nature.”!7 

Having suggested the distinction between real and unreal as one dependent 
on the characteristic of perishability and destruction in BhG 2.17, Krsna in 
2.18 illustrates this distinction: 
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Those bodies of the self (saririn) have an end while the self itself is eternal, 
indestructible, and incomprehensible, therefore, fight O’ Arjuna.!® 
(BhG 2.18) 


For Krsna, the perishable-imperishable distinction is the soul-body opposition. 
Sankara recasts this distinction as an epistemological one. The perishable— 
imperishable dichotomy that the BhG utilizes to distinguish the body as opposed 
to the Self is not according to him, one of physical destruction or change. He 
compares physical bodies to the bodies one finds in dreams—(which are) just 
as unreal and just as perishable: 


The meaning is, just as the cognition of the reality in mirage and so on 
continues until it is interrupted at the conclusion of investigation by valid 
means of knowledge (pramana)—this is the end of it. So also, these 
bodies of the impermanent, eternal soul are like bodies of the indestruc- 
tible, imperishable self as seen in a dream or due to illusion (maya), men 
of discrimination affirm this.!? 


Thus sat-asat denotes Self and non-Self not based just on perishable (vindsi) 
nature (as in the individual self and the body), but on discontinuing cognitions, 
even though Krsna in 2.18 seems to suggest that the perishable (vindasi)- 
imperishable (avindsi) distinction denotes the body and the individual self, for 
Sankara this distinction is one between Brahman, the true Self and all that is 
other than this, which is evident in the doctrine of causality which is introduced 
in 2.16 itself. 

To refute Sankara’s interpretation of BhG 2.16 based on the doctrine of 
causality (satkaryavada), Ramanuja explicitly states in his commentary on 
2.16 that “this verse has no reference to satkaryavada and as such this doc- 
trine has no relevance here.”?° Because it is reading these BhG passages using 
the doctrine of causality that has led Sankara to address the distinction 
articulated here as one between Brahman and the world that is ultimately a 
sublatable cognition. Unlike Sankara, Ramanuja reads the sat—asat distinction 
as ontologically real and as a distinction between the individual self and the 
body—not as different orders of being, but categories of being (Ram-Prasad 
2013: 43). To understand the role of the VP in Ramanuja’s refutation of 
Sankara’s definition of these terms, we begin with the his interpretation of 
BhG 2.16: 


[t]he non-being (asat) has no existence/reality (bhava), the being (sat) no 

non-existence (abhava); 

however, those who see the true nature of both see this conclusion (anta).7! 
(BhG 2.16) 


New concepts are introduced from the VP, to establish Being and Non-being 
as the individual self (a@tman) and the physical body (deha): 
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[t]he non-being (asat), the body, has no existence/reality, whereas (ca) the 
being (sat), the self, has no non-existence. When they observe both, 
the body and the self, those who see their true nature as they observe it, 
see this conclusion ... that means: they see the conclusion that the true 
nature of the body, an insentient object, is complete (eva) non-being, 
whereas, the true nature of the self, a sentient element, is pure being. 
Indeed, the true nature of non-being is that it is perishable, whereas the 
true nature of being is that it is imperishable.?? 


The attribute of consciousness (cetana) differentiates existence from non-existence. 
Whereas, the individual self possesses consciousness the body does not. The 
latter is understood as non-existence in that it is purely unreal (asattvam eva) 
because it is an insentient object (acidvastu) lacking consciousness (cetana). 
Thus non-being (asat) is equated with the body which is said to be unreal 
because it has insentience as its property. Sat or Being is the individual self 
(jivatman) that is sentient. First, Ramanuja does not take asat to mean caused 
entities. Second, he defines non-being (asat) as possessing an inherently per- 
ishable (vinasasvabhava) nature and being (sat) as characterized by eternal or 
imperishable nature (avinasasvabhava). His interpretation echoes BhG 2.18 
and he in fact claims that his reading of 2.16 is more in line with the rest of 
the BhG passages, namely 2.17 and 2.18. 

As support for his interpretation he utilizes four VP passages: VP 
2.12.43ab, 2.12.45ab, 2.14.24, and 2.13.96.73 Each of these passages provides 
scriptural evidence for Ramanuja’s claim that the ‘unreal’ refers to the body 
and ‘real’ to the individual self. According to him, one of the defining char- 
acteristics of the ‘real’ is sentience and perishability denotes destruction, change, 
transformation unrelated to the issue of sublatable or unsublatable cognitions. 
VP 2.12.43ab and 2.12.45ab provide the scriptural support to distinguish the 
‘real’ and ‘unreal’ based on the characteristic of sentience: 


Therefore, O’ twice-born One, of all possible objects (vastujata) none, 
anywhere, at any time exists (asti), except for discriminative knowledge 
(vijfiana)** 

(VP 2.12.43ab) 


I have told you this about existence: knowledge (jana) is being (satya), 
all else is non-being (asatya).”° 
(VP 2.12.45ab) 


Ramanuja skips 2.12.43cd and 2.12.44 here and the significance of this is 
explained shortly. For now, in these two passages, the dichotomy of asti—ndasti 
and satya—asatya is drawn along the lines of insentient objects (vastu) and 
consciousness (vijfidna/jfana) not based on the distinction between cause and 
its effects. 2.12.45ab explicitly identifies knowledge as Being (satya) or what 
really exists, and everything else that exists, as Non-being (asatya). This is an 
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important distinction that Ramanuja finds in the VP only, to refute Sankara. 
In addition to delineating Being and Non-being along the lines of sentience 
and insentience, the next VP passage introduces the additional characteristic 
of perishability. The discussion of perishability has come up in BhG 2.18 and 
we saw that Sankara takes it to denote sublatability. With the use of the VP, 
Ramanuja reaches a different conclusion: 


The wise regard the highest reality (paramartha) as imperishable (avindsi), 
whereas there is no doubt that anything derived from perishable matter 
(nasidravya) is perishable (nasi).”° 

(VP 2.14.24) 


This verse provides evidence that Being is a higher reality that is imperishable and 
is of the nature of consciousness (vijfi@na/jnana), in contrast to the worldly perish- 
able existence, which though it exists, is not real in this sense. Desika commenting 
on Ramanuja’s interpretation in the Tatparyacandrika (TC), notes that: 


the words sat and asat have to do with being worthy or unworthy of 
practical use. If the doubt arises as to how these words satya and asatya 
are concerned with empirical and ultimate reality, destruction and non- 
destruction alone as the cause for the use of the terms ‘empirical’ and 
‘ultimate’ are stated in sage Pardsara’s VP verse 2.14.24.77 


That is, ultimate/highest and empirical reality is distinguished by the issue of 
physical transformation and change and not by sublation, as Sankara would 
have it. Ramanuja claims: 


It is also said in the Bhagavadgita— 
those bodies have an end (BhG 2.18); however know that to be imper- 
ishable (BhG 2.17).?8 It is seen that this (perishability of body and 
imperishability of self) alone is the reason for the designations ‘being’ 


and ‘non-being’.?? 


Desika notes: 


in the BhG, this alone is the meaning of the two later verses (2.17 and 
2.18). The claim is that even though the word sat is used to indicate sen- 
tient being, it is only in regard to the particular state of giving up name 
and form such as gods etc. But strictly speaking, essential nature without 
modification is denoted by the word sat.*° 


This further characterization of sat as sentient being but in the context of its 
association with matter is a reason as to why sat here does not refer to 
Brahman, though the supreme reality is also characterized by sentience and 
whose essential nature is not subject to change or transformation. 
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The last VP verse, 2.13.96, defines higher reality (paramartha), Being, as 
not subject to modification, that warrants a new designation: 


O’ King, that which even at different times does not come to have different 
names (samjfia) 
brought about by being transformed (parinama) and the like, what 
is that??! 

(VP 2.13.100) 


Matter which is perishable (ndsidravya) mentioned in VP 2.14.24 is read 
together with the physical transformations it undergoes that signal a change 
in denotation. As Desika comments: 


that which is characterized by aging, change, and destruction, is char- 
acterized by relinquishing a previous condition, due to the difference in 
denotation alone is denoted by the word acidvastu and what is not that is 
denoted by the word vastu. That this meaning is articulated clearly, 
Ramanuja shows with VP 2.13.96.*2 


These VP passages decisively recast the Advaita interpretation of BhG 2.16— 
2.18 adding a new dimension to perishability as transformation and change 
rather than sublatability. As a result, the entities spoken of in BhG 2.16-18 
are now understood as the individual self and the body contrary to Sankara’s 
interpretation. 

We mentioned earlier that Ramdnuja does not cite VP 2.12.43 cd and 
2.14.44. These passages have a clear Advaitic tenor in that they affirm dis- 
criminative knowledge (vijfidna) mentioned in 2.12.43ab as one (eka), 1s said 
to be perfect, pure, and free from pain and afflictions, single, eternal and is 
declared to be the supreme Vasudeva, apart from which nothing else exists.*? 
Perhaps Ramanuja omits these verses because of their monistic sensibility. He 
may also omit them because, from the perspective of the VP context, these 
stanzas address the Supreme Self, Visnu, and not the individual self, which is 
contrary to his perspective. However, we have seen in the previous chapter on 
the SBh that he undertakes a detailed interpretation of these very VP verses, 
from 2.12, 2.13, and 2.14, to establish the topic of discussion as the individual 
self and not Brahman. Hence, even though these particular VP passages may 
support Sankara, they are re-interpreted by Ramanuja. 

Desika remarks in Ramanuja’s commentary on BhG 2.16 that: 


by ten verses, in the middle of the commentary on the Brahma Sitras 
[SBh] with the beginning and concluding sections of the purana, and in 
accord with perception and the various sruti and smrti, the meaning of 
the words thing, no-thing, existence and non-existence is established with 
VP 2.12.42 and so on as based on modification and non-modification 
alone.*4 
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So as far as Ramanuja is concerned the VP passages, and now BhG 2.16-18, 
denote Being and Non-being as the individual self and the body. 


Realization of Brahman (samyagdarsana) and realization of the 
individual self (@tmadarsana) 


The VP is utilized in Chapter 2 of the BhG a second time in the discussion of 
Yoga,*> specifically, to address the man of steady wisdom (2.61) who accord- 
ing to Krsna successfully implements the teaching of this chapter.*° In addi- 
tion, to the different perceptions of the discipline of knowledge and discipline 
of action and their relationship, Sankara and Ramanuja also disagree on the 
path to achieving the goal and the definition of that goal itself. For Sankara, 
the man of discipline through renunciation of actions, control of senses, 
thinking Brahman to be the inner self of all, attains the experience of the 
absolute—samyagdarsana. On the other hand, for Ramdnuja, the man of 
steady wisdom conquers his senses and his desires for objects through medi- 
tation on a form of Visnu. His argument is rooted in scriptural evidence from 
the VP. 

Sankara views the paths of Samkhya and Yoga, presented by Krsna, as 
different and incompatible since the discipline of knowledge (saémkhya) and 
the discipline of action (yoga) are rooted in two different types of under- 
standing (buddhidvayasraya).*’ As the path of knowledge, Samkhya, a kind of 
meditative reflection teaches that “the self because it is free (abhava) from the 
six-fold transformation like birth and so on (janmddisadvikriya), is a non- 
agent (akarta).”>® Whereas, Yoga is the performance of actions based on the 
understanding of dharma and adharma (dharmadharmaviveka) is based on the 
view that the Self is other than the body (dehadivyatirikta). The Self is 
understood as an agent of actions (kartr) an enjoyer (bhoktr) of results and so 
on.*? Thus Samkhya, the path of knowledge and Yoga, the path of action are 
two different paths, rooted in two different concepts of non-agency (akartrtva) 
and agency (kartrtva) of the Self and the understanding of unity (ekatva) and 
plurality (anekatva) respectively.*° Given such an understanding of the rela- 
tionship of Samkhya to Yoga, the man of steady wisdom, one who has cor- 
rectly understood the teaching of BhG 2, according to Sankara follows Samkhya 
and not Yoga. 

BhG 2.61 characterizes the man of steady wisdom as follows: controlling 
all of them (senses), let him be intent upon Me as the supreme (matpara); for, 
he who has his senses under control has his knowledge firmly established 
(sthitaprajfa).*! For Sankara, the one who is “established firmly in the 
wisdom ‘I am the Supreme Brahman’ is a sthitaprajfia.”4? However, one who 
desires such knowledge characterized as samyagdarsana (samyagdarsana- 
laksana), rust first control his senses. How is this to be accomplished? San- 
kara understands this to mean that one must sit in concentration thinking “I 
am not different from Him” (na anyo’ham tasmd@t), that is Vasudeva, who is 
the inner self of all. Furthermore, it is through force of such repeated practice 
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(abhyasabala) that the senses are brought under control. This then is how 
Sankara portrays the man of steady wisdom, as one who engages in the 
practice of Samkhya, but not Yoga. 

Contrary to Sankara, Ramadnuja defines the man of steady wisdom as one 
who integrates the Samkhya teaching of the difference in essential natures of 
the body and the soul and applies it in his spiritual practice (Yoga).** The 
man of steady wisdom engaged in devotion to knowledge perfects the goal of 
visualizing the essential nature of the self. His mind depends on only the self 
within himself (manasa atmaikavalambana) and expels all desires. Ramanuja 
calls this the highest devotion to knowledge (jfananisthakastha).“ The dif- 
ferences between Sankara’s and Ramdnuja’s understanding of the goal of the 
sthitaprajna, whether it is Gtmadarsana or samyagdarsana, 1s reflected in the 
nature and extent to which the aspirant depends on Krsna. For scriptural 
support for this view, Ramdnuja turns to the VP. Commenting on BhG 2.61, 
he states: 


[djesiring to abandon all faults, restraining the senses, which are difficult 
to conquer because of their attachment to objects, fixing the mind on me, the 
auspicious object of meditation (subhasraya), he should remain composed. 
When the mind has me [Krsna] as its object, then such a mind, purified 
because of the burning away of all impurities and without attachment to 
sense-objects, brings the senses under its control. Then the mind, 
restraining the senses, will be able to see the self.4° 


The mind requires an auspicious object of meditation (subhasraya) in order 
to control the senses and gain the true realization of the individual self 
(atmadarsana). Restraint of senses alone is not enough: 


for one who is restrained without the experience of the self, the passion 
for objects does not cease, when the longing for objects does not end, the 
troubling senses of even a wise man, whose mind is restrained, prove 
strong, that is, carry away the mind by force. Thus the overpowering of 
the senses depends on experiencing the self, and the experiencing of the 
self is dependent on the overpowering of the senses; thus, firm establishment 
in knowledge is difficult to achieve.*° 


The uncontrollable hankering of the senses, even for one whose mind is 
restrained, is due to the accumulation of karma from innumerable previous 
births. This deposit of karma is what needs to be consumed allowing for the 
unrestricted reflection on the true nature of the individual self. This then is the 
complete definition of subduing the senses—not simply turning away from 
external objects but curbing the inner temptation that continually leads the 
mind astray from the vision of the self. Whereas, Saikara understands 
“focusing of the mind on Visnu” as contemplation of “I am Vasudeva”, for 
Ramanuyja it is a form of Visnu, the object of meditation is the sole aid. VP 
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6.7 traditionally referred to as the Treatise on the Auspicious Object of Medi- 
tation (Subhasrayaprakarana) provided scriptural evidence to support the 
view that Visnu alone can be an efficient object of meditation. 

We have come across VP 6.7, a section that is very important to Ramanuja 
in the earlier chapters on the VS and the SBh. The context of VP 6.7 is 
a dialogue between the brothers Kesidhvaja and Khandikya. The former 
teaches the latter the path of Yoga just as Krsna imparts his teaching to 
Arjuna. Though the VP does not mention the term “Samkhya”, the spiritual 
practice presented as an antidote to ignorance (VP 6.7.11—16.7.25) prior to 
the path of Yoga (VP 6.7.26—6.7.104) is remarkably similar to Krsna’s teach- 
ing in the BhG 2. According to Kesidhvaja, the path of Yoga begins with the 
knowledge that the body is distinct from the self and that the properties of 
matter (prakrti), which comprises the body do not taint the self. The purifica- 
tion of the mind by the knowledge that the self is not the body is a precursor to 
the practice entailed in subsequent stages of Yoga. 

The Yoga described in the VP is of course not the Yoga of BhG 2. However, 
the fact that the VP charts a spiritual path called “Yoga” that begins with 
awareness of the knowledge of the distinction of body and self mirrors the 
structure of Chapter 2 of the BhG itself. According to Ramdanuja, just as 
Krsna begins by praising Samkhya and then Yoga, which are to be integrated 
in the man of steady wisdom, so too, the VP presents a regimen that integrates 
the discrimination of the self from the body with further spiritual practice. 

In addition to the structural similarities between Chapter 2 of the BhG and 
VP 6.7, when Krsna in BhG 2.61 claims one must be intent upon me (Krsna) 
as the supreme (matpara), he takes this literally. As Ram-Prasad remarks: 


Sankara does not see Krsna as a creator god, a being whole and distinct 
before there is creation, bringing beings into creation—ex nihilo—and 
continuing to be a being distinct from creation. ... [instead he] reads 
Krsna’s statements about his power in relation to being and things in a 
way that does not challenge Krsna’s divinity, yet subtly re-presents it 
within a metaphysics of non-duality.*” 


So, when Krsna in 2.61 claims that He ought to be the object of devotion, for 
Ramanuja this is to love the Supreme Being who is the controller and supporter 
of the world and not in the non-dual sense as Sankara interprets it. 

The VP passage that Ramdanuja utilizes is part of the section of the VP that 
recommends the yogin to mediate on the “great form of Hari”, which is the 
origin of all the incarnations, similar to the one seen by Arjuna in the BhG, 
that are assumed by Him in sport (VP 6.7.70) and it is this very form, which 
as an object of purification in the elimination of sins and it is this passage that 
Ramanuja utilizes in his commentary on BhG 2.61: 


just as the rising flames of fire, fanned by wind burns away a forest of dry 
trees 
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so also, Visnu, who is established in the minds of all yogis, (destroys) 
all sins.*® 


When Krsna claims in BhG 2.61 “be intent upon me”, Ramanuja interprets 
this to mean that the supreme person, Visnu, is to be understood as the auspicious 
object (subhasraya) of meditation as mentioned in the VP. 

But in what sense is Visnu the object of meditation in the VP? It seems that 
the VP itself oscillates between different ontologies, never clearly advocating 
one view or the other. In one instance, the end result of such yogic behavior is 
defined as the absorption into Brahman (brahmalaya, 6.7.27).*? However, the 
purana says a few stanzas later that if the person is steeped in this kind of 
meditation, Brahman attracts the individual self to himself, like a magnet 
attracts iron. This analogy is anything, but monistic. It speaks of a closer 
connection between the individual self and Brahman, but does not suggest a 
convergence of the two (VP 6.7.30).°° The next verse is even more explicit in 
its non-Advaitic perspective, when Yoga is defined as union (samyoga) in 
Brahman (VP 6.7.31).°! However, the term subhasraya utilized by Ramanuja 
as the object of meditation, occurs in VP 6.7.54, where begins the description 
of the stages of meditation focusing on forms of Visnu including incarnated 
form such as the Krsna of the BhG. That Ramanuja considers this section 
of the VP as analogous to the BhG teaching is also reflected in the sole 
use of this purana as scriptural evidence. In the next section the VP’s role in 
characterizing the nature of Krsna as discussed in BhG 7 and BhG 13 is 
examined. 


Krsna’s nature 


Two of the most important instances in the BhG where the nature of Krsna 
vis-a-vis his relationship to the world is addressed is in chapters 7 and 13. 
Within these chapters, passages 7.4-6 and 13.2-4 are significant. Ramanuja 
utilizes the VP in both these contexts (7.6 and 13.4) to establish the Visi- 
stadvaita view of Brahman’s relationship to creation. Here too, Ramanuja 
turns to the VP to refute Sankara’s reading of these BhG passages. We first 
examine the interpretation of Sankara and then address RamAnuja’s response, 
but first a brief comment on the structural importance of these passages 
within their respective chapters. 

Chapter 7 of the BhG marks the beginning of a comprehensive Krsna 
theology that continues into the rest of the chapters. This self-revelation of 
Krsna in a monotheistic context differs from older revealed literature and 
hence Chapter 7 marks a crucial juncture in the BhG narrative (van Buitenen 
1981: 6-13). Krsna presented as the creator, the maintainer of dharma, is also 
the liberator from samsdara for those who knowing his true nature are devoted 
to him (Malinar 2007: 128-29). Within this broader context, an exposition of 
Krsna’s nature is begun where his lower nature and higher nature are defined 
(7.5) and then through these He declares Himself the womb (yoni) of all 
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beings (7.6). It is in the commentary on 7.6 that Ramanuja utilizes the VP as 
scriptural support for his interpretation of Krsna’s nature and His relation- 
ship to the created world. This very topic is explored further in Chapter 13 
also and in some ways it is a continuation of what was begun in Chapter 7.°7 

In Chapter 13, the two constituents of being—the field (ksetra) and the 
knower of the field (Asetrajfia), and their relationship to Krsna are explored 
and Krsna assumes “the role of the ksetrajiia in all fields of consciousness, in 
all bodies” (13.2). What is problematic here is the interpretation of the field- 
knower (ksetrajfia) and its connection to the field (Asetra). The BhG refer- 
ences the field-knower twice, once to refer to Krsna’s higher nature (BhG 7.5) 
and once to claim that he himself is the ksetrajfa in all beings (BhG13.2). 
Sankara interprets the field-knower as one’s true Self/Brahman. For Ramanuja 
the field-knower is the individual self not ultimately Brahman. BhG 13.2 is 
interpreted from the Advaita perspective much more easily as the field-knower 
is ultimately Brahman limited by adjuncts. Nevertheless, for Ramanuja BhG 
13.2 and 13.4 affirm the distinction between the Brahman and the individual 
self. To read the BhG 13.2-13.4 in this way, he relies on the VP. First, we 
evaluate the function of the VP in Ramanuja’s commentary on BhG 7.5-6 
and BhG 13.2-4. 


The two natures (prakrti) of Krsna 


At the beginning of Chapter 7 Krsna articulates his relationship to the world 
through a discussion of His two natures—a lower (apara) nature constituting 
the eight elements and their evolutes that comprise matter and a higher (para) 
nature, the jivabhita, the soul, which supports the world.>* Then, these two 
natures are declared to be the source of the entire world:*4 


Keep in mind that all beings originate out of these (prakrti-s) 
I am the origin (yoni) of the entire universe and its dissolution as well.>> 


Sankara understands the lower nature of Krsna as impure and inferior. Its 
essential nature is one of bondage in samsara (samsarabandhanatmika)** and 
as the illusory-power belonging to Isvara (aisvari maydSakti) that is eight- 
fold.57 Since, Sankara uses maya in different senses in his commentaries,°* to 
understand his interpretation of matter as maya we turn to BhG 4.6, where 
Krsna claims even though I am unborn, being the imperishable self; though I 
am the lord of all beings, still, controlling my material nature (prakrti), I come 
into being by my own supernatural power (4tmamayaya).°? The context of the 
discussion here is Krsna’s incarnations, however, it gives us a glimpse of how 
Sankara views prakrti. In the BhG context he comments that Krsna, being 
the Isvara of all beings, from Brahma down to the blade of grass, controls his 
own nature (prakrti), which is Visnu’s maya (vaisnavi maya), composed of the 
three qualities (guna). It is on this power (vasa) that this whole world rests 
and being deluded by it, the world does not know its own self as Vasudeva.°° 
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Prakrti as creative energy essentially deludes, because it prevents the recognition 
of one’s true self as Brahman. 

If Sankara defines the lower nature, matter, as an illusory power, he 
understands the higher nature as Krsna’s very self (mama Gtmabhutam) that 
penetrates (antahpravista) and supports (dharyate) the world. Sankara under- 
stands the jiva as Brahman with adjuncts, and thus the ksetrjfia is ultimately 
Brahman itself, the Self of all; any discussion of the two prakrti-s is rooted in 
ignorance. The connection of the Supreme Self to adjuncts is due to ignorance 
that results from past experiences and presents itself as the ksetrajfia and 
“which is a consequence of our psychophysical limitation a cognitive failure” 
(Alston 1980, Vol HI: 1-3; Ram-Prasad 2013: 106). Basically, Ramanuja 
needs to prove the metaphysical reality of the individual self in relation to 
Brahman. Furthermore, though Ramanuja would agree with Sankara that 
prakrti can be deluding, he would not agree with its characterization as 
delusion/maya. 

In BhG 7.4, commenting on Krsna’s lower nature Ramanuja claims: 


this prakrti of this universe which exists in the form of different and lim- 
itless objects of enjoyment, means of enjoyment and places of enjoyment, 
is divided eight-fold in the forms of earth, water, fire, ether, and so on, 
which have smell and other characteristic qualities, in the form of mind 
(manas) and other organs of sense, and in the form of principles such as 
mahat and ahamkara—it belongs to me.°! 


This is essentially similar to Sankara’s view of prakrti and though Krsna 
asserts that this lower prakrti encompasses all the qualities and faults of an 
impermanent nature, it belongs to Krsna. The higher prakrti is the animating 
principle of this whole world: 


whose nature is different from this inanimate prakrti, which is the object 
of enjoyment for animate beings. It is higher, i.e., more pre-eminent 
compared to the lower prakrti which is constituted only of inanimate 
substances. My higher prakrti, is the individual self; know this as my 
higher prakrti by which the whole inanimate universe is supported.° 


Commenting on the two natures of Krsna as the womb of all beings, he 
states: 


keep in mind that all beings, from Brahma to a blade of grass, situated at 
higher or lower levels, mixtures of spirit and matter, originate out of 
these, my two natures involving an aggregate of cetana and acetana; they 
are mine. Indeed, since they originate out of my two natures, they belong 
to me alone. So, keep in mind that, since the entire universe originates 
from my two natures, and since both (all beings and the universe) origi- 
nate from me and are mine, I alone am the origin of the entire universe, 
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that I alone am its dissolution, and that I alone am the master (sesin). 
The fact that both prakrti and purusa, which are an aggregate of sentience 
and insentience, originate out of the Supreme person, is established in 
sruti and smrti.© 


In this comment the world comprised of matter and individual selves is 
repeatedly affirmed as belonging to Krsna for instance—my two natures 
involving an aggregate of cetana and acetana, they are mine; they originate 
out of my two natures, they (matter and individual selves) belong to me 
alone; since both (all beings and the universe) originate from me and are 
mine. Having affirmed that the world belongs to Krsna, Ramanuja decisively 
rejects the Advaita perspective by claiming the relationship between Krsna 
and his two natures as that between master—servant (sSesa—sesin), which is an 
important aspect of the soul-body paradigm. In fact, in his commentary on 7.7, 
Ram4anuja claims that just as the individual self is the sesin over physical 
bodies, so also Krsna is the sesin in all individual selves. Whereas, the field- 
knower, for Sankara, is ultimately Brahman himself, for Ramanuja, it is the 
individual self. The former distinguishes Brahman (field-knower) from the 
world (field) while Ramanuja differentiates between the world (field), the 
individual self (field-knower), and Brahman. Ram4anuja reads these three BhG 
verses (7.4-7.6) as articulating the body — soul relationship between Krsna and 
his two prakrti-s in contrast to Sankara for whom the world, including the 
field-knower, is only provisionally real. 

Ramanuja turns to the Subala Upanisad and the VP for scriptural support to 
counter the Advaita claim. Although, it may seem that he utilizes sruti first 
and then resorts to smrti for corroboration, the concept of master—servant 
(sesa—sesi), which is used to interpret BhG 7.4—7.6, is not articulated in the 
upanisad, but is drawn from the VP. But first, the sruti support: 


The mahat is absorbed into the unmanifest (avyakta), the unmanifest is 

absorbed into the imperishable (aksara), the imperishable is absorbed into 

darkness (tamas), the darkness becomes one with the supreme lord.“ 
(Sub Up 2) 


The section of the Subala Upanisad from which this passage is taken addres- 
ses the origin of the world and the creation of beings. Here, it is cited to 
support the view that creation manifests out of Visnu and is reabsorned into 
Him. This upanisad is a synthesis of the various upanisad teachings on crea- 
tion such as, “that one which was neither existence nor non-existence”, the 
concept of the primordial egg, the sacrifice of the divine primordial being 
(purusa),© and a type of Samkhyan theory of evolutes that eventually gives 
rise to the manifest world (Radhakrishnan 1996: 863-65). The passage that 
Ramanuja utilizes teaches the latter, where all creation is reabsorbed into the 
Supreme Being—proceeding from mahat to the unmanifest to the imperish- 
able to darkness to Brahman. Tamas here is not one of the qualities (guna) of 
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prakrti, but it is the unmanifest darkness from which all the subtle elements 
such as air, water, and so on are meant to evolve. By stating that mahat is 
eventually reabsorbed into Visnu, the Subdla passage does not clarify the issue 
of distinction of the world from Visnu. 

Though, it clearly supports the concept of Visnu as the source of all creation, 
but the fact that it is reabsorbed into Visnu suggests His close association 
with the vicissitudes of matter, which is contrary to the perfections that 
characterize Him. The main reason for the use of Subala Upanisad seems to be to 
support the view that Brahman as the cause of creation is source of manifestation 
and reabsorption of the world. 

Perhaps, Ramanuja cannot at this point cite any of the upanisad passages 
on creation such as Chandogya Upanisad 6 on sadvidya without creating 
further exegetical complications; besides those passages do not address creation 
in terms of purusa and prakrti. One upanisad that could support Ramanuja’s 
view is Svetasvatara 4.10—One unborn male [billy-goat], burning with passion, 
covers one unborn female [nanny-goat ] colored red, white, and black, and giving 
birth to numerous offspring with the same colo[uJrs as hers.°° Though Ramanuja 
himself does not cite this passage, Desika comments that the VP passage 
1.2.24 that is utilized does support the Svetésvatara Upanisad: 


Because the essential nature of substance is eternal, by this, there is no 
contradiction with passages such as Sve Up 4.5 etc. This he illustrates 
with VP 1.2.24.°7 


But note also that Sankara reads matter as a maya, an illusory power of 
Isvara and this upanisad passage might complicate Ramdanuja’s assertion that 
matter (prakrti) is real. 

Regardless of whether Ramanuja had this upanisad in mind, he does not 
cite it and relies instead on the VP, and the puranic vocabulary is more sui- 
table to the BhG discussion. Subsequent to Sub Up 2, three VP passages are 
utilized to counter Sankara’s Advaitic interpretation of the field-knower as 
Brahman associated with adjuncts. The context of VP 1.2 is the evolution of 
creation. Here, it is stated that prakrti in its manifest and unmanifest state, 
purusa, and time are the three aspects that comprise the supreme Visnu.®® 
Furthermore, Hari of His own will is said to enter prakrti and purusa, which 
commences the process of creation:® 


O’ sage (Maitreya) different from the essence of Visnu are the two forms 
purusa and pradhana.”° 
(VP 1.2.24ab) 


This gives Ramanuja the necessary context to establish the distinction and 
unity between Krsna and his two natures and at the same time affirm their 
reality. That the VP provides the necessary evidence is reflected in Desika’s 
comment that the next two VP passages utilized as support [by Ramanuja] 


are “for the sake of clearly articulating our position”:7! 
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the prakrti which was spoken of, by me, as having the nature of manifest 
and unmanifest 
and purusa they are both absorbed into the supreme self 

(VP 6.4.39) 


the supreme lord is the support (@dha@ra) of all and the supreme self, 
he is praised by the name Visnu in the Veda and the upanisads.’” 
(VP 6.4.40) 


In VP 1.2.24ab the relationship between Brahman, matter, and individual 
selves is established as matter (pradhdna) and individual selves (purusa) are 
affirmed as forms [Ramanuja reads modes] of Visnu. Here, in VP 6.4.39-40, 
Visnu is declared as not only the source, but the supporter and lord of all 
even during after the dissolution of creation. Ramanuja notes that matter and 
individual selves exist as modes of the Supreme Reality eternally: 


Thus, since everything constitutes the body of the supreme person and is 
only a mode of the supreme person who is their self, the supreme person 
alone exists; all words denote him only. The four-armed one (Visnu), 
teaches this here, by samanddhikaranya.” 


Though reabsorbed into Visnu, matter and individual selves remain as modes 
even in the unmanifest state, distinct yet dependent on Him. The commenta- 
tor remarks that the “dissolution of prakrti and purusa in the supreme self is 
just as water in milk, the nature of their union or connection is unworthy of 
distinction [though there is a distinction].””4 This interpretation of purusa and 
prakrti as modes is not supported by the upanisad passage, while the VP 
passage is more conducive to this interpretation. 

What follows from BhG 7.8 to 7.13 is an elaboration of this nature of 
the Supeme Being as the mode-possessor (prakarin) (van Buitenen 1974: 
101). Thus BhG 7.7 is crucial in guiding the interpretation of subsequent 
verses through the Visistadvaita perspective. The VP verses provide a much 
more detailed picture of the process of creation and the Supreme Being’s 
relationship to it, which supports more effectively Ramanuja’s interepretation 
of the BhG. Utilizing the same terminology of the prakrti and purusa as 
in the BhG, the VP clearly differentiates between these entities and Brahman, 
while articulating the connection amongst them as one of unity. At the 
same time, the VP also counters Sankara’s interpretation of the world as 
simply maya. 


The field (Asetra) and the field-knower (ksetrajfa) 


The topic of Krsna’s nature, particularly his relationship to the created world 
in terms of his lower prakrti (ksetra) and higher prakrti (ksetrajfia), is explored 
not only in Chapter 7, but in Chapter 13 of the BhG as well.’> However, in 
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this chapter, the issue is complicated by Krsna’s claim that he is also the field- 
knower (ksetrajfa) in all beings: “and know me also as the field-knower in all 
fields, O’ Arjuna. In my view, the knowledge of the field and its knower, is the 
highest knowledge.”’° The BhG is clear that the knowledge of the distinction 
between the two entities, the field and the field-knower is true knowledge. 
However, who is the field-knower? Is it simply the individual self or ultimately 
Brahman as Sankara understands this verse? The discussion begins in 13.2 
and is summarized in 13.4. It is in his commentary on the latter verse that 
Ramanuja turns to the VP. We will first examine Sankara’s commentary and 
then Ramanuja’s response to this Advaita interpretation. 

For Sankara, Chapter 13 of the BhG is a continuation of Chapter 7 as both 
address the relationship of the field (ksetra) and the field-knower (ksetrajiia): 


In Chapter Seven, the two prakrti-s of Isvara were mentioned. The infer- 
ior prakrti is of the nature of the three qualities (guna), which divides 
eight-fold; this is the cause of samsara; the superior prakrti, existing as 
the individual self (jiva), named ksetrajfia, is of the nature of Isvara. By 
these two prakrti-s, Isvara is the cause of world creation, sustenance, and 
dissolution. The chapter on ksetra (13) is begun to determine the truth of 
Isvara by means of an investigation of the two prakrti-s called ksetra and 
ksetrajria, which he possesses. ”’ 


In the previous section on BhG 7.4-7, we saw that for Saikara the knower 
is one who knows the truth of Visnu (visnos tattvavit), that is, knows that 
Vasudeva is his own Self. Knowing this he seeks to gain knowledge by 
contemplating “I myself am the Lord Vasudeva, I am none else” (7.18). Thus 
though a plurality of transmigrating individual sleves may be real empirically, 
there is only Vasudeva, the Supreme Brahman. His discussion of ksetra and 
ksetrajfia in the present chapter (13) is also in line with such a reading. What 
strengthens Sankara’s interpretation is Krsna’s claim in 13.2, “know me also 
as the field-knower present in all fields” (ksetrajfiam capi mam viddhi sarvak- 
setresu). His comment on this BhG verse is as follows: “For this reason, the 
field-knower who in reality is Isvara, due to difference of adjuncts created by 
avidya, becomes as it were a transmigrator, just as the nature of the body is 
identified with that of the self.”7® 

The error of personhood is a cognitive error. Due to the influence of 
adjuncts “the purusa, jiva, field-knower, enjoyer are all synonyms” that come 
to denote the Self.”? However, according to Sankara, any discussion of the 
field-knower is not of importance as is the attempt to differentiate between 
the field and the field-knower: 


The union characterized by the reciprocal superimposition of the attributes 
of field and field-knower, subject and object and their different essential 
natures, this union resembles the superimposition of the rope and shell- 
silver etc. and that of the snake and silver etc. due to the lack of 
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knowledge of their difference. For him who discriminates between the field 
and field-knower, this union which is of the nature of superimposition is 
called ignorance.®° 


The apparent association between the field and the field-knower is in fact 
“essentially superimposition [which is] of the nature of wrong knowledge 
(mithyajnanay” (Sarasvati 1989: 46-47). According to Sankara 13.2 affirms 
the distinction between the field and the field-knower, but is relevant only in 
the context of ignorance (avidya). BhG 13.4 is a reiteration of 13.2. So, when 
Krsna claims in 13.4 “it is this truth about the field and field-knower that has 
been sung manifold by the sages, separately with various chants, and with 
words from the Brahma Sutras, having valid reasons, and drawing the right 
conclusions,”®! the truth mentioned here is the illusory nature of the asso- 
ciation between the field and field-knower, which results from ignorance as 
discussed in 13.2. 

Before we discuss Sankara’s interpretation of 13.4, a brief comment here on 
the translation of this verse is needed. According to Ramanuja, BhG 13.4 
articulates three different genres of literature—those sung by the sages, 
hymns, and the Brahma Sitras.8* However, this verse can also be interpreted 
as referring to two types of texts only—the hymns sung by various seers and 
the Brahma Sitras (Zaehner 1969: 355). Sankara opts for the latter inter- 
pretation. Interpreting brahmasitrapada as statements regarding Brahman, i.e., 
upanisad passages, Sankara only cites Br Up 1.4.7 “one should consider them 
as simply his self.”*®? This upanisad echoes Krsna’s claim that He is the Self in 
all beings. In summary, Sankara does not cite scripture to differentiate the 
relationship between the field and the field-knower, because such a conjunc- 
tion itself is unreal. In BhG 13.4 he couches the discussion in the context of 
knowledge and ignorance, which is the only distinction that is important for 
him. To affirm the difference between field (ksetra) and field-knower (kse- 
trajfia) as real, Ramanuja utilizes the VP. His use of the VP facilitates his 
refutation of Sankara’s interpretation of the apparent association between the 
field and the field-knower. 

As mentioned earlier, Ramanuja interprets BhG 13.4 as speaking of three 
genres of texts. He understands “sung by sages” to refer to smrti, and “by 
hymns (chandas)” to mean upanisads, and so in his commentary he cites from 
the VP and the Mahabharata (Santiparvan), and then concludes with the- 
Taittiriya Upanisad.®* The interpretation that BhG 13.4 refers to three types 
of texts rather than two, gives Ramdnuja the opportunity to utilize the VP 
and the MBh, which broaden the context of the BhG. The inclusion of smrti 
literature as relevant in these matters is a distinctively Visistadvaitic position. 
The commentator, Vedanta Desika notes, by means of smrti passages that are 
clear (visadopabrmhanavakyanusarena) Ramanuja determines the meaning of 
unclear Vedic passages (avisadavedavakyarthaniscaya).®° 

The VP episode that Ramanuja turns to once again is the narrative of 
Bharata, who though a devotee of Visnu, because of his attachment to a 
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mother-less fawn succumbs to repeated births. He ultimately understands the 
distinction between the body and the soul that allows him to overcome all 
attachments. Born as a palanquin-bearer for a local king, in one of his births, 
Bharata imparts this discriminative knowledge to him. This section of the VP 
is also cited in the SBh to establish the metaphysical reality of the individual 
self and in the discussion on the plurality of selves. Overall, VP 2.13 is dedi- 
cated to the recognition of the distinction between the body and self and the 
result of such an understanding as liberating. Thus to a certain degree, 
RamAanuja is justified in utilizing these verses to support his interpretation of 
BhG 13.4. Yet, there are passages in this section of the purdna that seem to 
support the Advaita perspective. For instance, VP 2.13.91 mentions that only 
one soul is dispersed in all bodies (samasta dehesu puman eko). In the SBh, 
Ramanuja undertakes an extended re-interpretation of VP 2.12, 2.13, and 
2.14 to argue that it is indeed the relationship of Brahman to the world and 
individual selves as one of soul to body that is articulated. We have already 
discussed this in Chapter 2 in the section on the nature of the individual self 
and also the section on ignorance. I do not restate that entire argument 
here, but instead note that, for Ramanuja, VP 2.13 exemplifies the soul-body 
relationship, with the Supreme Being as the supporter (@dhara) of the indivi- 
dual selves and matter. Thus 2.13.91 is re-interpreted from the Visistadvaita 
view rather than from that of Advaita. 

Coming back to the commentary on BhG 13.4, Ramanuja utilizes the 
following VP quotes to support the distinction between the body and the 
individual self: 


It, the true nature (yathatmya) of the field and the field-knower, has been 
sung manifold, in various ways, by the sages, Parasara and others— 
O’ King, I, you, and others as well, are borne by elements 
this group of elements in turn moves, moving along in the stream of 
qualities 

(VP 2.13.65) 


Now these qualities, goodness and the rest, depend on acts. O’ King 
and those acts are obstructed by avidya in all living beings. 
(VP 2.13.66) 


The self is pure, imperishable, tranquil, quality-less and higher than 
matter (prakrti) 
it alone does neither increase nor decrease in any living being.®° 

(VP 2.13.67)°7 


Here the material body is stated as comprised of gunas (the three qualities 
that comprise matter/prakrti) and that it functions according to their respective 
predispositions. The flow of these qualities in the cycle of samsara is dictated 
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by one’s karma. To such a description of the body is contrasted the definition 
of the self as higher than matter (prakrti) and as eternal, free from gunas and 
peaceful. Though Ramanuja does not reiterate his discussion from the SBh on 
the interpretation of VP 2.13, Vedanta Desika commenting on Ramdanuja’s 
interpretation of BhG 13.4 remarks that VP 2.13.65 opposes the meaning that 
the non-difference of the self and body is the non-difference between the palan- 
quin-bearer (Bharata) and the king who is to be carried, which is precisely what 
Sankara would claim.88 

The distinction between matter (Asetra) and the individual self (Asetrajria) 
is further elaborated in the subsequent discussion on the topic of what 
constitutes “I”. Bharata poses the following questions to the king: 


Since the body of a man is characterized severally by his head, hands and 
sO on, 
to what shall I attach the term ‘I’ O’ King 

(VP 2.13.85) 


Is this head of yours ‘you’, or your neck, or stomach?®? 
are your feet etc. ‘you’? what part of you is ‘you’ O’ King? 
You are actually distinct from all your parts O’ King 
O’ King think seriously about the question ‘who am I’, 

(VP 2.13.98-99) 


The individual identity one derives based solely on the physical body is 
erroneous. The true “I”, which is one’s individual self, is distinct from all 
anatomical parts, indeed the body as a whole. Bharata urges the king to re- 
consider individuality that a person takes for granted, which derives from the 
misidentification of the self with the body. 

Though for Ramanuja, the VP passages discriminate the individual con- 
scious self and the physical body, the risk of an Advaita interpretation of these 
purana passages remains, as is evident from Desika’s comment mentioned ear- 
lier. In the SBh, Ramdnuja’s extended polemic counters such rival interpreta- 
tions of these VP passages by arguing the soul—body paradigm. Here in his 
commentary on BhG 13.4 he cites a MBh passage instead as evidence of the 
soul—body relationship between Brahman and the world: 


They say that the senses, mind, intellect, vigor, splendor, strength, and 
constancy, 
have Vasudeva as their self, and so do the field and the knower of the 
field.?! 

(MBh Santiparvan 13.135.136) 


Vasudeva as the self of both the matter and individual selves validates the 
soul-body connection so important to refute the Advaitin. This verse also 
denotes matter and individual selves as field and field-knower, the terms utilized 
in BhG 13.4 as well. The VP and MBh verses support all aspects of Ramanuja’s 
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Vedanta necessary to establish the distinction between the individual self and 
matter as real. 

Subsequent to the VP and MBh passages, Ramdnuja also cites from the 
upanisads. He glosses the phrase in 13.4, “by various Vedic hymns” as a 
reference to the Vedanta portion of the Veda and utilizes the Taittiriya Upa- 
nisad 2. Chapter 2 of this upanisad is called the “chapter on bliss” (@nanda- 
valli) wherein the nature of the self as food, mind, breath, and finally bliss is 
addressed.” This text is also discussed in the Anadamayadhikarana (1.1.13— 
20)?? of Badarayana’s Brahma Sutras. For Vedantins this text is a scriptural 
source for the doctrine of Brahman and, “various schools of Vedanta ... 
invest a great deal of energy in arguing, on the basis of Taittiriya Upanisad 2, 
the relationship of brahman and the human self.”°* Sankara’s commentary for 
instance, concludes that ultimately this upanisad does not refer to Brahman 
as the self consisting of bliss (@nandamaya), it in fact suggests that Brahman 
cannot be an object of knowledge to be known.?> According to Ramanuja in the 
Taittiriya Upanisad: 


the nature of the body is described thus: 

From this very self (atman) space was produced, from space wind, from 

wind fire, from fire water, from water earth, from earth plants, from plants 

food, from food man (purusa). Surely the essence of man is food (annamaya) 
(Taitt Up 2.1) 


after this is described another self (4tman) different from this, 
the essence of which is breath (pranamaya), and one different from this, 
the essence of which is the mind (manomaya) 

(Taitt Up 2.3-4) 


and after describing the nature of the knower-of-the field (Ksetrajra), this 

is said: 

Surely, different from this self (atman) the essence of which is mind, there is 

another interior self (antaratman) that consists of vijfiana (vijnanamaya) 
(Taitt Up 2.4) 


The knower-of-the-field (Asetrajfia) being the inner self (antaratman), the 
text describes the highest self (paramatman) consisting of bliss: 
There is another inner self, different from the one that consists of vijfdana, 
and which consists of bliss (@nandamaya).”° 

(Taitt Up 2.5) 


In his reading, Ramanuja distinguishes the body (2.1), the individual self 
(ksetrajna or anataratman) which consists of knowledge (vijfia@namaya) (2.4), 
and the paramatman which consists of bliss (@nandamaya) (2.5). However, the 
connection of these three entities to each other is not stated; the soul-body 
relationship is understood based on evidence from the VP and MBh verses. 
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The significance of these smrti is underscored when we examine another 
instance of Ramanuja’s engagement with the Taitt Up. 
In SBh 1.1.13—20, where he discusses these Taitt Up passages, Ramanuja: 


inserts a lengthy exposition of the claim that the Taittiriya text cannot be 
read as equating the self consisting of bliss with Brahman on the grounds 
that from scripture and reason we (already) know that brahman and the 
human self are not identical. The adhikarana thus becomes the place 
where Ram4nuja chooses to detail his position on the difference between 
[B]rahman and the human self.?” 


Additionally, whereas, there he imposes the soul—body paradigm to interpret 
these very passages, here, in BhG 13.4, that ontological framework is pro- 
vided by the VP and MBh passages. Thus smrti serves the same function as 
this “lengthy exposition” in the Br Si commentary.”* Taitt Up is not adequate 
as support, in the sense that it only supports the differentiation between 
Brahman, the individual self, and the world, and neglects to explain their 
relation to each other. The nature of the soul—body relationship amongst 
them is not evident in the Taitt Up passages Ramanuja has cited. In conclu- 
sion, though this upanisad garners enough evidence to distinguish the indivi- 
dual self, matter, and Brahman, the VP and MBh mentioned earlier, need to 
be taken into account to complete the reading of this upanisad as validating 
the soul—body association. Only when read together with the VP and MBh 
does this upanisad affirm the differentiation and the modal relation between 
Brahman, individual selves, and matter. 


Bondage and liberation 


In Chapter 7 of the BhG, Krsna not only claims that he is the creator through 
his higher and lower natures (prakrti), but that he is also the liberator. Due to 
the delusory nature of his creative nature denoted by the term maya, refuge in 
Krsna is the only antidote to the bondage of samsara (Malinar 2007: 131). In 
the discussion of the path to liberation, Krsna mentions four types of devotees 
of Krsna and among them the true seeker, the knower or jfianin, is deemed the 
best. This type of devotee alone, is the one who knows Krsna’s true nature, is 
solely dedicated to Him and thus worthy of liberation (7.16-17). The 
“knower” however, has different connotations for Sankara and Ramanuja. In 
his commentary on both BhG verses (7.14 and 7.17), which concern the 
deceptive nature of Krsna’s maya, and the devotee truly worthy of being saved 
from it, Ramanuja utilizes the VP once again to distinguish his interpretation 
from that of Sankara. If we take into consideration the beginning of the 
chapter (7.1—-2), where Krsna proclaims that through knowledge and its rea- 
lization, Arjuna will know Him without any doubt whatsoever, then BhG 
7.14 and 7.17 are key passages that provide a road map to understanding the 
nature of ignorance and overcoming it. The fact that Ramdnuja utilizes the 
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VP in the commentary on these passages is thus significant. In the previous 
section to interpret the knowledge of the two natures of Krsna, Ramanuja 
utilizes the VP and the next two sections demonstrate this puradna’s impor- 
tance in solidifying the path to Krsna-realization as interpreted by Ramanuja. 
We will first address the concept of maya and then the means to transcend it 
as stated by Krsna and as understood by the two Vedantins. 


Krsna’s maya 


Both Ramanuja and Sankara invoke Visnu’s maya as an explanation for 
bondage in samsara, however, their interpretations of it are quite different. As 
noted earlier in the section that discusses BhG 7.6, Saikara’s understanding 
of maya vacillates between a few different meanings ranging from magical 
illusion to the magical power of God. In the BhG, he does not directly take 
up maya’s metaphysical status as less than real (mithy@),!°° but describes it as 
the wonderful power of god, which is also deceptive. This is the same con- 
notation of maya found in the Svestasvatara Upanisad, the Mahabharata, and 
the purdnas, where “the power of the Lord to undergo manifestation in 
manifold form is objectivized as the world of nature (prakrti) giving birth to 
three constituents, bodies and so on.”!°! So how does Sankara’s under- 
standing of maya differ from that of Ramdanuja in the BhG? In the discussion 
of the three qualities of prakrti and their effects, Krsna claims that: 


by these three conditions composed of qualities (guna), the whole world 
is deluded and does not know me as the highest, as the immutable.!° 


For Sankara, this means that modifications of these qualities (gunavikara) 
lead to states such as delusion (moha), hatred (dvesa), passion (raga), and so 
on.!° Deluded by these they cannot discriminate, cannot attain the absolute 
(sat). Krsna clearly equates his lower nature, prakrti, with his magical power 
or divine maya, but offers a solution to end delusion: 


For this divine maya of mine, consisting of qualities, is difficult to traverse 
He who seeks refuge in me alone, cross over this maya.!°4 


If Krsna’s maya is hard to navigate, the only antidote is surrender to Him. 
According to Sankara taking refuge in Krsna entails having renounced all 
dharma-s (sarvadharman parityajya) whole-heartedly to Him. For He who is 
the wielder of maya is the devotee’s very self.!°° As Ram-Prasad remarks, 
“Krsna is not the culminating point of [Sankara’s] inquiry; nor is a devotional 
love of God the ultimate human mode of fulfillment” and “God understood 
in the language of prayer and poetry is for Sankara a God described through 
contingent limiting adjuncts.”!°° Renunciation of all actions is essential 
because the Self is not a knower, a doer, or an agent. Thus with the notion 
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that one’s Self is the very Vasudeva, one must seek refuge from bondage. This 
is Sankara’s understanding of surrender to Krsna. 

Ramanuja also agrees with the claim that divine maya is deluding but 
characterizes delusion and surrender to Krsna differently. Though prakrti can 
be read as divine maya, it does not have the same sense of delusion that 
Sankara’s interpretation conveys. To distinguish his definition of maya from 
that of Sankara, Ramanuja utilizes the VP: 


Since, this maya of mine consisting of qualities, ie., composed of sattva, 
rajas, and tamas, is divine, made by a god, made by me alone, while engaged 
in sport, it is difficult to overcome, difficult to traverse, by anyone. Even as 
the weapons of the dsuras and raksasas, and the like, bears the name 
maya because it produces wonderful effects. Compare verses such as 
these— 
Then the excellent discus, Sudarsana, commanded by the Lord, 
approached blazing, for his (Prahlada) protection. Shielding the body 
of the boy, moving quickly it destroyed those thousand weapons 
(maya) of Sambara one after other. 
(VP 1.19.19-20)!°7 


The VP example is taken from the narrative of Prahlada, who is besieged by 
his father Hiranyakagipu’s minion, Sambara. The VP passage uses maya in a 
context that counters Sankara’s understanding of the term. Even the raksasa’s 
weapons, which the VP denotes by the word maya, do not signify illusion 
because “truthfully even in the case of the weapons of the dsuras, the use of 
the word maya does not support illusion ... for it is not possible to harm with 


weapons that are illusory in nature”:!°% 


hence the word maya does not mean something that is false. On the other 
hand, the word mayavin is used for jugglers and the like, because with 
the help of spells, herbs, and the like, they evoke knowledge which, 
though based on things that are false, is perfectly real. Thus, in that case, 
maya is nothing but spells, herbs, and so on, because a word has only one 
meaning, adapted to its various usages. In that case the use of the word 
maya for things that are false is metaphorical, in so far as it refers to 
knowledge that is the result of maya, as in the expression, “the benches 
scream.” !0? 


Maya according to Ramanuja is that which has the power of creating real 
impressions and is applicable as illusion only in the metaphorical sense. 
Desika comments that even those “who practice indrajala or illusionist magic 
create real knowledge in the minds of the spectators, even though the object 
of the knowledge is unreal ... the incantations and the herbs are ... real things 
having the power of producing wonderful effects.”!!° Since even the knowl- 
edge that comes about by deceptive means is real, Visnu is compelled to aid 
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Prahlada who is terrified by the weaponry generated by the demon’s maya. 
Ramanuja concludes his commentary on BhG 7.14 citing Svet Up 4.10: 


This maya of the Lord, consisting of qualities (gunas) is true (in BhG 
7.14), is addressed in texts such as this 
However, know that maya is prakrti and the possessor of maya is 
Mahesvara. 

(Sve Up 4.10) 


Its purpose is to obscure the true nature of the Lord and create a state of 
mind that one should enjoy one’s own nature. As a result, the entire uni- 
verse is deluded by the maya of the Lord and does not recognize that the 
true nature of the Lord is the limitless highest bliss.!!! 


In this context, maya identified as prakrti obscures the essential nature of 
Krsna but also creates a mind-set that makes the world enjoyable and as 
independent of Him: 


As a means of freeing oneself of maya, the text says—those who seek 
refuge in me alone, who wills the truth, the most compassionate, the 
refuge of people without regard to their differences, they cross over this 
maya of mine which is composed of gunas. That means: they cast forth 
maya and worship Me alone.'!? 


As we saw earlier, Svet Up 4.10 is utilized in the discussion of ignorance in 
the Major Objection to support maya as the unmanifest, avyakta, which 
cannot be determined to be real or as unreal. Maya is a limiting adjunct 
(upadhi) that brings about the state of personhood. Consequently, matter 
(prakrti) as maya is something unreal. In the Major Conclusion, Ramanuja 
cites this very VP passage (1.19.20) to counter the Adviata claim. In a way 
then, Svet Up 4.10 cannot be read without the VP and this is evident 
throughout Ramdnuja’s Vedanta expositons. Immediately following this verse 
Krsna elaborates on the types of people who surrender to Him and those who 
do not, and in verse BhG 7.17 the model of perfect devotion is Prahlada. In a 
way even in BhG 7.14 Ramanuja has the Prahlada narrative in mind to define 
Visnu’s maya and also to characterize the perfect devotee. 


The foremost devotee (jianin) 


If right knowledge is the correct understanding of Krsna’s maya, then the one 
who comes to know and realize this knowledge is the knower (jfia@nin). BhG 
7.16 enumerates four types of devotees: 


the men of good deeds who worship me, are four-fold, O’ Arjuna 
these are the afflicted, seekers of knowledge, seekers of wealth, and men 
of wisdom.!!3 
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kers of wealth (artharthin), and the man of wisdom (jfdnin), the jfanin is 
deemed the foremost devotee of Krsna. Sankara defines these four types of 
aspirants as follows: 


the afflicted are those who are in the grasp of suffering, attacked by ban- 
dits, tigers, or succumbing to ill health. The seeker of knowledge is one 
who desires to know the truth of the Lord (Bhagavan). The seeker of wealth 
desires prosperity. The knower is he who knows the truth of Visnu.'!4 


That is the knower thinks, “my self is Vasudeva’s self and as such he is 
exceedingly dear to me.”!!> “Indeed the knower, begins to ascend the peak of 
knowledge resorting to the truth that ‘I myself am the Lord Vasudeva, I am 
none else.’”!!®© Such wisdom requires renunciation of all dharma and the 
notion that the self is an agent. Even the seeker of knowledge still operates 
according to Sankara, in the realm of ignorance, wishing to understand 
Isvara as the supreme deity, the creator of the world, while the knower 
achieves true discrimination. 

For Ramanuja, the man of wisdom (jfanin) is the foremost devotee who 
correctly realizes the true delusory nature of matter. Juxtaposing the knowledge- 
seeker and the knower he argues contra-Sankara: 


The seeker of knowledge is one who desires to realize the real nature of 
the self, as different from prakrti. A knower, is one who knows that it 
is the essential nature of the self to find joy solely as the servant (sesa) of 
the Lord, as taught in the text beginning with but know that which is 
other than this (lower prakrti) to be the higher prakrti (BhG 7.5). Without 
concluding with the knowledge of self as different from prakrti, he desires 
to attain the Lord. He considers the Lord alone as the highest object to 
be attained.!!7 


mitting to an all-powerful Isvara, for Ramanuja such a person discriminates 
between the body and soul and, though important, discontinues his spiritual 
practice at this stage. The knower (j/idnin), on the other hand, is superior to 
the seeker of knowledge because he goes a step beyond simply realizing the 
distinction between the individual self and the physical body; he yearns to 
attain Krsna as his master (sesin); this is his highest aim. Krsna claims in 
BhG 7.18 “indeed, I am exceedingly dear to the man of wisdom and he is 
dear to me.”!!8 Ramanuja elaborates: 


Among them (devotees) the knower is special. Why? Because He is con- 
stantly attached, his devotion is single-minded. Indeed, he, for whom I 
am the only one to be reached, is constantly attached to me, whereas the 
other two (types of devotees) are attached to me until they obtain what 
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they desire. Also, the knower is devoted to me alone, whereas the other 
two!!® (are devoted to me) in regard to what they desire, and as a means 
of obtaining it.!?° 


As for the other devotees their connection with Krsna lasts as long as their 
desires are obtained. Their attachment to Krsna is a way to fulfill their own 
desires. Not so the man of knowledge. Ramdanuja goes on to say: 


Moreover, I am infinitely dear to the knower. Here the word ‘infinitely’ 
means something that cannot be expressed in words. That means: the way 
in which I am dear to the man of wisdom even I the all-powerful one am 
unable to express in words, because there is no limitation on love.!?! 


Carman discussing this section of Ramanuja’s commentary on the BhG notes 
that Krsna reciprocates the exclusive devotion of the knower, when he says 
“Ramanuja understands Lord Krishna to be teaching in the Gita that he 
is similarly dependent upon his exclusive devotees” (Carman 1974: 191). In 
fact in the commentary on 7.18 Ramanuja writes that just as the devotee is 
utterly dependent on Krsna and cannot support himself without the lord, so 
also Krsna finds it impossible to be without the devotee. In this sense, 
Ramdnuja understands Krsna as saying “thus verily he is my very self” (tato 
mama api atma hi sa). To support this interpretation of the man of knowledge, 
in contrast to Sankara he turns to the VP: 


Just as in the case of Prahlada,!?* the foremost among the men of 
knowledge 
But, he while being bitten by great serpents, his mind fixed on Krsna, 
was not conscious of his body, absorbed in the joy of recollecting him 
(VP 1.17.39) 


He (man of knowledge) in return is equally dear to me.!*? 


As an ideal devotee, a jfanin, Prahlada is immersed in constant recollection 
of Visnu. The passage cited by Ramanuja is in reference to the incident where 
the young boy is bound by serpents and thrown into the sea, but he is obliv- 
ious to the serpents striking him as he is engrossed in recollections of Visnu 
(VP 1.19.55). Biardeau (1975) notes that the state of bondage of Prahlada is 
akin to the image of beings striving in the ocean of samsara bound by karma. 
Only Visnu is the liberator from these cosmic constraints.!4+ Ramanuja 
understands Krsna as saying that regardless of birth or status, when one sur- 
renders to Krsna, abides in Krsna, the Lord also abides in the devotee as 
though he/she is His superior.!*> Thus, when Prahlada though an a@sura seeks 
refuge, Visnu cannot refuse. 

Though the VP presents Prahlada as a devotee of Visnu, the nature of 
devotion (bhakti) and the characterization of liberation are sometimes in 
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stark contrast to that of Ramdnuja’s interpretation of these concepts. For 
instance, on the one hand, Prahlada is presented as meditating on Visnu as 
identical with his own self and is said to have become one with Visnu 
regarding himself as the deity (VP 1.20.1—3). On the other hand, Visnu is said 
to have appeared to the young boy in response to his intense devotion. 
Moreover, this ambiguity in the VP version of this narrative leads Hacker 
(1959) to comment that once Prahlada realizes his own self as identical with 
that of Krsna, this type of intellectual devotion (bhakti) that privileges lib- 
eration undermines the purpose of the incarnation (avatara) in the sense that 
the whole narrative of Narasimha as an incarnation that descends to uphold 
dharma and protect the good loses its importance.!*° Soifer (1991: 98) how- 
ever, notes that “in the VP we find a bhakti that transcends and perhaps 
transgresses or ignores dharma. Therefore the incarnation, which the BhG 
inextricably binds to dharma, is ... not an integral part of the VP.”!?’ In the 
case of Ramanuja too, Arjuna’s dharmic dilemma is mapped onto the promi- 
nence given to liberation in the Vedanta system and though Ramdanuja also 
claims that the man of wisdom is Brahman’s own self he is quite clear on the 
qualitative distinction between Brahman and the individual self and the latter 
as the Sesa of the Lord. Indeed, Prahlada has a long history in the Srivaisnava 
tradition as an embodiment of true devotion (bhakti,) an ideal devotee clearly 
not in the Advaitic sense (Clooney 1988: 247). 

Ramanuja is aware of this ambiguity in the VP, and puts it in perspective in 
the Vedarthasamgraha, citing VP 1.19.85, where Prahlada claims he is the 
infinite one, the primeval one, all-pervading and that all things arise out of 
him and dwell in him.!?8 According to Ramanuja, Prahlada can say that he is 
Visnu since all beings form His body. The identity between Visnu and Prah- 
lada is due to the fact that the young devotee constitutes a mode of the 
Supreme Being. Through samdanadhikaranya, the attribute or mode can be 
identified with the substrate or mode-possessor. Prahlada as interpreted 
by Ramanuja is in stark contrast to Saikara’s renunciant scaling the peak of 
knowledge thinking “I myself am Lord Vasudeva, I am none else” (SBhGBh 
7.18). What the Prahlada narrative allows Ramdnuja is a way to underscore 
his interpretation of maya and the dependence of the individual self on 
Brahman, its servant-hood (Sesatva) that cannot be transcended even after 
liberation. 


Conclusion 


We have mentioned in the earlier chapters on the VS and SBh that a majority 
of the BhG passages that Ramdnuja utilizes as support for his arguments in 
those commentaries depend on the VP for scriptural evidence. That is, to 
interpret many of the BhG passages themselves the use the VP is crucial as we 
see in this chapter on the Bhagavadgitabhasya (RBhGBh). An interesting 
aspect of VP use in RBhGBh is that he relies on the VP to not only interpret 
Krsna’s teaching in terms of Visistadvaita Vedanta, but also to consistently 
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refute the Advaita interpretation alluding to Sankara’s commentary on the 
BhG (SBhGBh). So, whereas the Advaita ‘ “presence” is evident as the Major 
Objection of the SBh 1.1.1, in the RBhGBh, Raméanuja’s reference to Sankara’s 
commentary and his use or the VP go hand in hand. 

In this chapter the exegetical use of the VP in RBhGBh is evaluated in the 
discussion of three topics: the teaching of Samkhya-Yoga, Krsna’s nature in 
relation to creation, and the nature of bondage and path to liberation. The 
teaching of Samkhya-Yoga in Chapter 2 of the BhG is important as one of 
the first teachings of Krsna, but it also sets the tone for interpreting the rest 
of the BhG consonant with a particular Vedanta system. In the teaching of 
Samkhya (BhG 2.16) the VP is important in clarifying the meaning of the 
terms Being (sat) and Non-Being (asat). Relying solely on the VP, Ramanuja 
introduces the concept of sentience (cetana) from the purdna, to argue that 
sat and asat refer to a sentient thing (cidvastu) and an insentient thing (acid- 
vastu) respectively. This counters the Advaita interpretation of sat and asat as 
simply cognition of the real (sadbuddhi) and cognition of the unreal (asad- 
buddhi). To further define Non-being as unreal Ramdnuja draws on the VP’s 
definition of the unreal as based on transformation and change (vikara), 
rather than sublatability of cognition. Similarly, in the discussion of Yoga in 
BhG 2.61, VP 6.7, titled the Subhasrayaprakarana, is utilized to argue that it 
is in fact the realization of the individual self that is stated in BhG 2.39-72 
and not Brahman realization as Sankara claims. Exploiting some of the 
structural and conceptual similarities between VP 6.7 and BhG 2, Ramanuja 
argues that the realization at the end of the teaching of Chapter 2 of the BhG 
is not that one’s innermost self is Vasudeva, but rather that the individual self 
which is distinct from the body exists in a dependent (soul—body) relationship 
with Him. 

Krsna’s nature in relation to the world is taught in Chapter 7 and Chapter 
13 of the BhG. To articulate Brahman’s association with his creation in 7.6 
and 13.4, Ramanuja turns to the VP. While Sankara takes the higher and 
lower nature of Krsna to be the individual self and the body, his perspective is 
that ultimately both exist due to cognitive misconceptions. Ramanuja needs to 
prove that individual selves (higher nature of Krsna) and matter (the lower 
nature of Krsna) are real and comprise His body. Though as scriptural sup- 
port, Subala Upanisad 2 is mentioned first, the context of that passage which 
is world dissolution only affirms that the Supreme Self is the source of 
unmanifest matter which later evolves into manifest creation. This affirms the 
claim of BhG 7.6 that matter is the lower nature of Krsna. However, this 
passage lacks the kind of detail that is required to counter Sankara’s inter- 
pretation. For the Advaitin too can use the Subala Upanisad passage as support 
for his Vedanta. Compare the following phrases from the VP passages cited as 
corroborative evidence after the upanisad that clearly articulate the distinc- 
tion between the individual selves and matter existing in an inseparable rela- 
tionship with Brahman: “different from the essence of Visnu are the two 
forms, matter (prakrti) and individual self (purusa); prakrti and purusa are 
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absorbed into the Supreme Self,” and the Supreme Self is “the support of all.” 
The individual self and matter as forms of Visnu, which Ramanuja is able to 
interpret as modes of Visnu though when reabsorbed into Him do not affect 
His perfections. 

The discussion of the two natures of Krsna continues in Chapter 13 of the 
BhG though the terminology used to denote matter (prakrti) and the indivi- 
dual self (purusa) here are ksetra and ksetrajfia. What complicates matters for 
Raémanuja is that in BhG 13.2 Krsna declares himself as the field-knower in 
all fields. He goes on to claim in BhG 13.4 that this distinction between the 
field and field-knower has been professed in scripture in many ways. Sankara 
reads BhG 13.2 and 13.4 together and understands the distinction mentioned 
here as the one between the individual self and Brahman. Ramanuja on the 
other hand, interprets the distinction as a reference to the difference between 
matter and individual selves. The scriptural passage cited by Sankara as sup- 
port in SBhGBh 13.4 is Br Up 1.4.7, one should consider them simply as his 
self. To counter this Advaitic perspective Ramanuja cites the VP, the MBh, 
and the Taitt Up. This is one of the clearest examples where, because of the 
sequence of citations dictated by the BhG verse 13.4, we discern how the 
purana cited first is used to read the sruti that follows. The VP according to 
Ramanuja articulates the distinction between the individual self and the body 
in a way that is consonant with his Vedanta. Utilizing VP passages such as 
“the self is pure, imperishable, tranquil, quality-less and higher than matter 
(prakrti) it alone does neither increase nor decrease in any living being”; 
“since the body of a man is characterized severally by his head, hands and so 
on, to what shall I attach the term ‘T’”; “is this head of yours ‘you’, or your neck, 
or stomach? are your feet etc ‘you’? what part of you is ‘you’”; “you are actually 
distinct from all your parts O’ King” he argues the metaphysical reality of the 
self and its relation to matter, while affirming their dependence on Krsna. 
Having established that such a distinction is real, Ramanuja re-interprets the 
very important Taittiriya Upanisad 2 also, quite differently from the Advaitin. 

On the topic of bondage and liberation in the BhG, Ramdnuja yet again 
relies on the VP. In the discussion of Krsna’s maya (7.14) and the devotee 
who successfully overcomes this (7.17) he turns to the Prahlada narrative 
from the VP. Sankara understands Krsna’s maya as illusory, unreal, and a 
cognitive deception. To counter this view of maya, Ramanuja cites from the 
VP where maya does not denote delusion but rather fantastical or wonderful 
creations. For Ramanuja though maya may be delusory, the knowledge it 
produces is real. VP 1.19.19-20 refers to the demon Sambara’s many weapons 
that torture the young boy Prahlada as maya. Having re-interpreted maya 
according to the VP, He then cites Svet Up 4.10, where maya is also used to 
denote matter (prakrti). Sankara identifies maya in this upanisad passage with 
ignorance (avidya) that is illusory. However, based on the understanding of 
maya in VP 1.19.19-20, Ramanuja counters this rival claim. The Prahlada 
narrative is also important as he is identified as the foremost devotee that 
Krsna mentions in BhG 7.17, who successfully traverses His maya. No Sruti, 
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only the VP is cited here as evidence, to characterize the foremost devotee in 
the BhG. Though, the Prahlada narrative in the VP reflects a type of Advaita 
devotion (bhakti) that is not really consonant with the Visistadvaita, we see 
that Ramanuja and the commentator make great effort to translate it into the 
Srivaisnava context. 


Notes 
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19 


20 


Ramanuyja utilizes the VP in the following BhG verses: 2.16, 2.61, 4.14, 6.6, 7.4, 
7.14, 7.17, 10.42, 11.50, 13.4, 15.15, 15.18, 16.8, and 18.11. Among these only 
2.16, 2.61, 7.4, 7.14, 7.17, and 13.4 are examined as a representative sample. 

For such studies, the reader may consult sources such as Malinar 2007, Edgerton 
1964, and Zaehner 1969. 

For discussions on the historical development of these systems of thought see 
Burley 2005: 15—35.and Larson 1998: 73-153. 

Malinar 2007: 62-75; Edgerton 1964: 165ff; Zaehner 1969: 120-22. 

Zaehner 1969: 120-21. 

Historically, the study of Being (sat), sadvidya, has been an important pre- 
occupation of Indian thought since the Vedas. It is of particular importance in 
the Samkhya and Vedanta systems, although it assumes different meanings in 
each of these two philosophies, “[flor Vedanta as a whole sat is the transcendent 
and immaterial, for Samkhya the immanent and material first cause of the world” 
(van Buitenen 1956: 3). 

Zaehner 1969: 127-29; Edgerton 1964: 10; Hill 1953: 85; Sargeant 1979: 113 for 
variant translations. 

Sankara interprets fattva in the term tattvadarsibhih as the “all”, “ultimate reality”, 
or Brahman (SBhGBh 2.16). 

na asato vidyate bhavo na abhavo vidyate satah 

ubhayor api drsto ‘ntas tv anayos tattvadarsibhih. 

(BhG 2.16). 

na hi sitosnadi sakaranam pramAnair niripyamanam vastu sat bhavati. vikaro hi so, 
vikarasca vyabhicarati (SBhGBh 2.16). 

SBhGBh 2.16. : 

sarvo vikarah karanavyatirekena anupalabhdher asan (SBhGBh 2.16). 

sarvatra buddhidvayopalabdheh sadbuddhir asadbuddhir iti. yadvisaya buddhir 
na vyabhicarati, tat sat, yadvisaya buddhir vyabhicarati tad asat iti sadasadvibh- 
age buddhitantre sthite...tasmad ghatadibuddhi-visayo’ san vyabhicarat na tu 
sadbuddhivisayo’ vyabhicarat (SBhGBh 2.16) 

Halbfass 1991: 167. 

tatha satas ca 4tmano rbhavo rvidyamanata na vidyate, sarvatra avyabhicarad iti 
avocam (SBhGBh 2.16). 

avinasi tu tadviddhi yena sarvamidam tatam 

vindSsamavyayasyasya na kascitkartumarhati. 

(BhG 2.17). : 

na etat sadikhyam brahma svena riipena vyeti (SBhGBh 2.17). 

antavant ime deha nityasyoktah saririnah 

anasino’prameyasya tasmadyudhyasva bharata. 

(BhG 2.18). 

yatha mrgatrsnikadau sadbuddhih anuvrtté pramananiripandnte vicchidyate, sa 
tasya antah; tatha ime dehah svapnamayddehadivacca antavantah nityasya Sari 
rinah Sariravatah anadsinah aprameyasya atmanah antavanta iti uktah vivekibhir 
ityarthah (SBhGBh 2.18). 

atra tu satkaryavadasya asangatvan na tatparo’yam Slokah (RBhGBh 2.16). 
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na asato vidyate bhavo na abhavo vidyate satah 

ubhayor api drsto ‘ntas tv anayos tattvadarsibhih. 

(BhG 2.16). 

This translation is based on Ramanuja’s commentary on this verse. 

asato dehasya sadbhavo na vidyate satas ca atmano na asadbhavah. ubhayor 
dehatmanor upalabhyamanayor yathopalabdhitattvadarsibhir anto drstah ... 
dehasyacidvastuno’ sattvameva svaripam atmanas cetanasya sattvam eva svar- 
Upamiti nirnayo drstetyarthah. vinasasvabhavo hyasattvam, avinasasvabhavasca 
sattvam (RBhGBh 2.16). 

The passages from VP 2.12, 2.13, and 2.14, as mentioned in the Introduction, 
discuss the legend of Bharata who is cursed to undergo several rebirths because of 
his attachment to a fawn. He ultimately achieves liberation after expounding the 
true nature of existence to a certain king. 

tasmanna vijidnam rte’sti kimcit kvacit kadacid dvija vastujatam (VP 2.12.43ab). 
sadbhava evam bhavato mayokto jianam yathdsatyam asatyam anyat (VP 
2.12.45ab) (RBhGBh 2.16). 

anasi paramarthasca prajiair abhyupagamyate 

tattu nasi na sandeho nasidravyopapaditam. 

(VP 2.14.24) (RBhGBh 2.16). 

vyavahararhatvanarhatvadivisayau sadasacchabdau tayoh paramarthaparamartha- 
paramarthaparamarthadisabdaprayogahetutve maharsivacanam upadatte andsiti 
(TC 2.16). 

However, know that to be imperishable, by which this whole universe was spun. 
No one can bring destruction to that which is imperishable (BhG 2.17). 

atrapi antavanta ime dehah (BhG 2.18) avinasi tu tadviddhi (BhG 2.17) ity ucyate. 
tadeva sattvasattvavyapadesahetur iti gamyate (RBhGBh 2.16). 

atra uttaraslokadvayaikyarthacca ayam evarthaityadha atrapiti etena kvacicceta- 
navisaya-sacchabdo’ pi devadinamaripaprahandadyavasthavisesapeksayetyuktam 
bhavati. svaripatastu nirvikadratvat sacchabdvacyatvam eva. 

yattu kalantarenapi nanyasamjham upaiti vai 

parinamadisambhiitém tadvastu nrpa tacca kim. 

(VP 2.13.96) (RBhGBh 2.16). 

vindsopalaksitanparinamavrddhyadibhih pirvasthaprahanena samjnhantarayogadeva 
avastusabdavacyatvam, tadabhavacca vastusabdavacyatvam ityasminarthe spas- 
toktim darsayati yattviti (TC 2.16). 

jhanam visuddham vimalam visokamasesalobhadinirastasangam 

ekam sadaikam paramah pareSah sa vasudevo na yato’nyadasti. 

(VP 2.12.44). 

dasaslokyam vastvavastvastinastisatyasatyasabdanam Sdrirakabhasye puranopakr- 
amopasamharadina tatprakaranopakramopasamharadina madhye ‘mahi ghatatvam 
ghatatah kapalika’ (VP 2.15.41) ityadina ca savikaratvenaivavastutvopapadanat 
srutismrtyantarapratyaksadyanurodhacca nirvikarasavikarataya nityanityacetana- 
cetanavisayatvam sthapitam (TC 2.16). 

For more on the connections between Yoga as defined by Ramanuja and the 
system of Patafyali see Lester 1976. 

Zaehner 1969: 120-21; Malinar 2007: 69-77. 

SBhGBh 2.11. ; 

atmanah janmadisadvikriyabhavat akarta atma (SBhGBh 2.11). 

Ibid. 

Ibid. 

tani sarvani samyamya yukta asit matparah 

vase hi yasyendriyani tasya prajfia pratisthita 

(BhG 2.61). 
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sthita pratisthita ‘aham asmi param brahma’ iti prajfia yasya sa sthitaprajfiah 
(SBhGBh 2.54). 

Van Buitenen 1974: 59. 

RBhGBh 2.55. 

asya sarvasya dosasya pariihirsaya visayanuragayuktataya durjayani indriyani 
samyamya cetasah subhasrayabhitte mayi mano ivasthdpya samahita Asita. manasi 
madvisaye sati nirdagdhasesakalmasataya nirmalikrtam visayanuragarahitam mana 
indriyani svavasani karoti. tato vasyendriyam mana atmadarsanaya prabhavati 
(RBhGBh 2.61). 

atmadarsanena vina visayarago na nivartate, anivrtte visayarage vipascito yatama- 
nasya api purusasya indriyani pramathini balavanti manah prasahya haranti. evam 
indriyajaya atmadarsanadhinah atmadarsanam indriyajayadhinam; iti jhananistha 
dusprapyé (RBhGBh 2.60). 

Ram-Prasad 2013: 12. 

uktam ca—yathagnir uddhatasikah kaksam dahati sanilah tatha cittasthito visnur 
yoginam sarvakilbisam (VP 6.7.74) iti (RBhGBh 2.61) tadaha—vase hi yasyen- 
driyani tasya praja pratisthita iti. 

yogasvarupam khandikya srityatam gadato mama 

yatra sthito na cyavate prapya brahmalayam munih 

(VP 6.7.27). 

Aatmabhadvam nayatyenam tadbrahma dhydyinam mune 

vikaryyamatmanah saktya lohamakarsako yatha 

(VP 6.7.30). 

Atmaprayatnasadpeksa visista ya manogatih 

tasya brahmani samyogo yogai tyabhidhiyate 

(VP 6.7.31). ; 

See also verses 53, 94. However, in the SBh on the section of the individual self, 
Ramanuja argues that these verses refer to the individual self and not Brahman. 
This is examined in Chapter 3. 

Malinar 2007: 192-93. 

BhG 7.4-5. 

Zaehner 1964: 246 “etad—in compounds can be taken as either singular or 
plural. S[ankara] and R[amanuja] take it to refer to both natures of God”. That 
is, it could refer to either of the natures individually or both together. 

etadyonini bhitani sarvanityupadharaya 

aham krtsnasya jagatah prabhavah pralayastatha 

(BhG 7.6). 

SBhGBh 7.5. 

SBhGBh 7.4. 

Halbfass 1995: 78-81; Alston 1981 Vol. III: 69-85. 

ajo’pi sannvyayatma bhitandmisvaro’ pi san 

prakrtim svamadhisthaya sambhavamy atmamdayaya 

(BhG 4.6). 

SBhGBh 4.6. 

asya vicitranandabhogyabhogopakaranabhogasthanartipena avasthitasya jagatah 
prakrtir iyam gandhadigunakaprthivyaptejovayvakasadiripena manah prabhrti 
ndriyaripena ca mahadahamkararipena ca astadha bhinna madiyeti vidhi 
(RBhGBh 7.4). 

itas tu anyam ito’ cetandyds cetanabhogyabhitayah prakrter visajatiyakaram ji 
vabhitam param tasya bhoktrtvena pradhanabhitam cetanaripam madiyam 
prakrtim vidhi yaya idam acetanam krtsnam jagad dharyate (RBhGBh 7.5). 
etaccetandcetanasamastiripamadiyaprakrtidvayayonini brahmddistambaparyantani 
uccavacabhavenavasthitani cidacinmisrani sarvani bhiitani madiydni sarvani 
bhiitanityupadhardya. madiyaprakrtidvayayonini hi tani madiyany eva. tatha 
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prakrtidvayayonitvena krtsnasya jagatah. tayor dvayor api madyonitvena madiyat- 
vena ca krtsnasya jagato cham eva prabhavah aham eva pralayo ‘ham eva ca Sesity 
upadhdaraya. tayos cidacitsamastibhitayoh prakrtipurusayor api paramapurusayo- 
nitvam srutismrtisiddham (RBhGBh 7.6). 

mahanavyakte liyate avayktamaksare liyate aksaram tamasi liyate tamah pare 
deve ekibhavati (Sub Up 2). 

He is the primordial being sacrificed by the gods to create the universe. Later 
purusa is identified with Visnu. 

Olivelle 1998 translation. 

tena dravyasvartipasya nityatvat ajamityader avirodhah. uktarther smrtim udaharati 
visnoriti (TC 7.6). 

VP 1.2.13 ff. 

pradhanam purusam capi pravisyatmecchaya harih 

ksobhaydmasa samprapte sargakale vyayadvyayau 

(VP 1.2.29). 

VP 1.2.24 ab: visnoh svariipat parato hi te’ nye ripe pradhanam purusas ca vipra. 
svabhimatarthe sphutartham vacanam udaharati prakrtir iti (TC 7.6). 

visnoh svartipatparatodite dve ripe pradhanam purusas ca vipra (VP 1.2.24 ab). 

Critical edition reads: 

visnoh svariipatparato bi te’nye ... 

prakritir ya maya khyata vyaktavyaktasvaripini. 

purusas capyubhavetau liyete paramatmani. 

paramatma ca sarvesamadharah paramesvarah. 

visnur namna sa vedesu vedantesu ca giyate. 

(VP 6.4.39-40) (RBhGBh 7.6). 

sarvaih sabdaih tasyaivabhidhanam iti tattatsamanddhikaranyena aha raso’ ham 
iti caturbhih 

prakrtipurusayoh paramatmani layo nama ksire nirasyeva vibhaganarhasamsle- 
savisesah (TC 7.6). 

For a history of the use of these two terms in the upanisads, see Zaehner 1969: 333-35. 
ksetrajham capi mam viddhi sarva ksetresu bharata 

ksetraksetrajfayor jhanam yattajjidnam matam mama 

(BhG 13.2); 13.3 in Sadhale 1935. 

saptame adhyaye dve prakrti siicite isvarasya trigunatmika astadha bhinna apara 
samsarahetutvat, para ca anya jivabhtta ksetrajfalaksana isvaratmika; yabhyam 
prakrtibhyam isvaro jagadutpattisthitilayahetutvam pratipadyate. tatra ksetrakse- 
trajflalaksanaprakrtidvayaniripanadvarena tadvata isvarasya tattvanirdharanar- 
tham ksetradhyaya arabhyate (SBhGBh13.0). 

tatra evam sati ksetrajfiasya isvarasya eva sato cvidydkrtopadhibhedatah samsar- 
itvam iva bhavati, yatha dehadyatmatvam atmanah (SBhGBh 13.2); 13.3 in Sadhale 
1935. 

puruso jivah ksetrjfio bhokta iti paryayah (SBhGBh 13.20); 13.21 in Sahale 1935. 

ksetraksetrajiayor visayavisayinor bhinnasvabhavayoh itaretarataddharmadhya- 
salaksanah samyogah ksetraksetrajfiasvaripavivekabhavanibandhanah,  rajju- 
suktikadinam tadvivekajfianabhavad adhydropitasarparajatadisamyogavat, so’yam 
adhydsasvaripah ksetraksetrajiayoh samyogo mithyajianalaksanah (SBhGBh 
13.26); 13.27 in Sadhale 1935. 

rsibhirbahudha gitam chandobhirvividhaih prthak brahmasitrapadaiscaiva hetu- 
madbhirviniscitaih (BhG 13.4); 13.5 in Sadhale 1935. 

Ramanuja takes the phrase brahmasitrapadaiscaiva to mean in the ‘“Brahma 
Sutras as well.” Although an alternate translation could be “also in the aphoristic 
verses concerning Brahman.” Regardless of whether this verse is specifically 
referring to the Brahma Sitras or the upanisads, it does affect our reading here 
(Zaehner 1969: 335). 
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Though Sankara has cited other scriptural passages in 13.2 in his discussion on 
the field and the field-knower, those passages are in support of the knowledge 
over ignorance and the benefits thereof. Sankara cites Katha Up 2.4, 2.2, 2,5; Taitt 
Aran 3.12; Svet Up 3.8; Taitt Up 2.4, 2.7; Mun Up 3.2.9; Br Up 1.4.10; Svet Up 
6.20. He also cites smrti passages such as MBh 12.240.6; BhG 5.15, 5.19, and 
13.28 etc. Ramanuja in his commentary on BhG 13.2 also utilizes sruti to prove that 
the individual self is not identical to Brahman. However, in the context of this dis- 
cussion, he also mentions the distinction between the field and the field-knower and 
cites support from Sruti. 

Chapter 4, fn 94. 

TC 13.4. 

tadidam ksetrakstrajnayathatmyam risibhih parasaradibhih bahudha bahuprakaram 
gitam— 

aham tvam ca tathanye ca bhttairuhyém parthiva 

gunapravahapatito bhitavargo’pi yatyayam. 

karmavasya guna hy ete sattvadyah prthivipate 

avidydsaficitam karma taccasesesu jantusu. 

atma suddho’ksarah santo nirgunah prakrteh parah 

pravrdddhyapacayau nasya ekasyakhilajantusu. 

(VP 2.13.65-67) (RBhGBh 13.4); 13.5 in Sadhale 1935. 

VP 2.13.67 cd is note quoted by Ramanuja. 

aviviktadehatmasvartpasya rajiio vahyavahakatvoktipratiksepartham vakyam 
aham tvam ca iti (TC 13.4); 13.5 in Sadhale 1935. 

In critical edition VP 2.13.98 ab reads: tvam kimetacchirah kim nu srastava tatho- 
daram. 

pindah prthagyatah pumsah sirahpanyadilaksanah 

tatho’hamiti kutraitam samjham rajankaromyaham. 

(VP 2.13.85). 

kim tvametacchirah kim nu Siras tava tathodaram 

kimupadadikam tvam vai tavaitattkim mahipate. 

samastavayavebhyastvam prthag bhtipa vyavasthitah 

ko’hamityeva nipuno bhitva cintyam parthiva. 

(RBhGBh 13.4); 13.5 in Sadhale 1935. 

evam vivikatayor dvayoh vasudevatmakatvam cahuh: indriyani mano buddhis 
sattvam tejobalam dhrtih. vasudevatmakanyadhuh ksetram ksetrajhiameva ca 
(RBhGBh 13.4); 13.5 in Sadhale 1935. 

This upanisad addresses the nature of the self (@tman) in the different ways mentioned 
such as food, mind and so on (Olivelle 1998: 300-303). 

The numbering of the siitras differs from one Vedanta commentary to the next. 
The corresponding sitra numbers in Sankara’s version are Br Sa 1.1.12-19. 
Clooney 1994: 150. 

Clooney 1994: 151-53. 

chandobhir vividhaih prthak prthagvidhais chandobhis ca rgyajus samatharvab- 
hih dehatmanoh svartipam prthaggitam—tasmadvé etasmad dtmana a4kdasah 
sambhittah akasad vayuh vayoragnih agnerapah adbhyah prthivi prthivya 
ausadhayah ausadhibhyo’annam annat purusah sa va esa puruso’annarasamayah 
(Taitt Up 2.5) iti sarirasvaripam abhidhaya tasmad antaram pranamayam 
tasmac ca antaram manomayam abhidhdya tasmadvaitasmaén manomayadanyo 
‘ntara atma vijhanamayah (Taitt Up 2.4) iti ksetrajiasvaripam abhidhaya 
tasmad va etasmad vijhdnamayat anyo’ntara 4tmanandamayah (Taitt Up 2.5) iti 
ksetrajhasyapi antaratmataya anandamayah paramatma abhihitah (RBhGBh 
13.4); 13.5 in Sadhale 1935. My own translation of the Taitt Up passages. 
Clooney 1994: 154. 
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Br Sa 2.3.1, 18, and 40 are also cited to support the true nature of the field, field- 
knower, and Brahman. Their contribution is to underscore the nature of indivi- 
dual selves and matter as modes of Brahman, although this is adequately covered 
by the VP and MBh citations. 

Halbfass 1995: 78-85 and Alston 1980: Vol. II: 60-69. 

Ram-Prasad 2013: 13. 

Alston 1980: Vol. I: 69. 


tribhir gunamayair bhavair ebhih sarvamidam jagat 
mohitam nabhijdnati maim ebhyah paramavyayam 
(BhG 7.13). 

SBhGBh 7.13. 

daivi hi esi gunamayi mama maya duratyaya 
mdmeva ye prapadyante mayametadm taranti te 
(BhG 7.14). 

SBhGBh 7.14. 

Ram-Prasad 2013: 13, 14. 


mama esa gunamayi sattvarajastamomayl maya yasmad daivi devena kridad- 
pravrttena maya eva nirmita tasmat sarvair duratyayd duratikrama. asya mdayd- 
Sabdavacyatvam dsuraraksasdstradindm iva vicitrakaryakaratvena yatha ca tato 
bhagavata tasya raksartham cakramuttamam. ajagama samajnhaptam jvalamali 
sudarsanam tena mdayasahasram, tacchambarasydsugamina. bdlasya raksata 
dehamekaikanksena siiditam (VP 1.19.19-20) ityadau (RBhGBh 7.14). 

satyesu eva dsuraraksasastradisu maydsabdaprayogo na mithydtvanibandhana 
itybhavah ... mithyabhitasya sastrasya nisidaniyatvabhavad (TC 7.14). 

ato mayasabdo na mithyarthavaci. aindrajalikadisr api kenacin mantrausadha- 
dina mithyarthavisayayah paramarthikya eva buddheh utpddakatvena mayavi ti 
prayogah. tatha mantrausadhadir eva ca tatra maya sarvaprayogesu anugatasya 
ekasya eva sabdarthatvat. tatra mithyarthesu mayasabdaprayogo mayakaryabud- 
dhivisayatvena aupacarikah ‘mancah krosanti’ itivat (RBhGBh 7.14). 
Sampatkumaran 1985: 187. 

esd gunamayi paramarthiki bhagavanmaya eva mayam tu prakrtim vidyanmayi- 
nam tu mahesvaram (Sve Up 4.10) ityadisu abhidhiyate. asyah karyam bhaga- 
vatsvartpatirodhanam svasvaripabhogyatvabuddhis ca ato bhagavanmayaya 
mohitam sarvam jagad bhagavantam anavadhikatisayanandasvaripam na abhi- 
janati (RBhGBh 7.14). 

mayavimocanopayam aha—m4m eva iti. mameva satyasamkalpam para- 
makarunikam andlocitavisesasesalokasaranyam ye Saranam prapadyante ta etam 
madiyam gunamayim maydm taranti. mayam utsrjya mam eva upasata ityarthah 
(RBhGBh 7.14). 

caturvidha bhajante mam janah sukrtino’rjuna 

(BhG 7.16). 

arta artiparigrhitas taskaravyaghrarogadina abhibhiita apannah. jijidsur bhaga- 
vattattvam jniatum icchati yah ... jiani visnos tattvavit (SBhGBh 7.16). 

He who desires to know the truth about the Lord is the seeker of knowledge. A 
knower knows the true nature of Visnu. ; 

sa ca jhani mama vasudevasya atma eva iti mama atyartham priyah (SBhGBh 7.17). 
asthitah drodhum pravrttah sah jfidni hi yasmad ‘aham eva bhagavan vasudevo 
na anyo csmi’ iti (SBhGBh 7.18). 

jyfhdsur prakrtiviyuktatmasvaripavatpicchuh jhianam eva asya svartipam iti jij- 
fidsur iti uktam. jhani ca itas tv anyam prakrtim vidhi me param (BhG 7.5) 
ityadina abhihitabhagavacchesataikarasatmasvaripavit prakrtiviyuktakevalatmani 
aparyavasyan bhagavantam prepsuh bhagavantam paramaprapyam manvanah. 
(RBhGBh 7.16). 
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priyo hi jidnino’tyartham aham sa ca mama priyah (BhG 7.17cd). 

Ramanuja seems to be referring here to three aspirants although previously he 
has mentioned four. 

tesdm jnhani visisyate, kutah nityayukta ekabhaktir iti ca. tasya hi madekapra- 
pyasya maya yogo nityah. itarayos tu yavatsvabhilasitaprapti maya yogah. tatha 
jhanino mayi ekasmin eva bhaktih itaratayos; tu svabhilasite tatsadhanatvena 
mayi ca (RBhGBh 7.17). 

kif ca priyo hi jianino’tyartham aham atrarthasabdo abhidheyvavacanah; jhani- 
no‘ham yatha priyah tatha maya sarvjfiena sarvasaktina api abhidhatum na 
sakyate ityarthah; priyatvasya iyattarahitatvat (RBhGBh 7.17). 

See Soifer 1991 and Hacker 1959 on more on this narrative. 

yatha jnanindm agresarasya prahladasya— 

sa tv Asaktamatih krsne damsyamano mahoragaih 

na viveddtmano gatram tatsmrtyahladasamsthitah 

(VP 1.17.39). 

iti sah api tatha eva mama priyah (RBhGBh 7.17). 

Biardeau 1975: 44. 

RBhGBh 9.29. 

Hacker 1959: 594. 

Soifer 1991: 98. 
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